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“THe speculations of the natural philosopher,” says Sir 
John Herschel, “ however remote they may for a time lead 
him from beaten tracks and every-day uses, being grounded 
in the realities of nature, have all of necessity a practical ap- 
plication.”” Students of natural philosophy are too often con- 
demned as useless speculators by that large class of so-called 
practical and common-sense persons who see no value in any 
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pursuit not directly productive of material advantage. Pure 
science is one thing, applied science another; and we must 
no more expect a single man to cultivate both, than that the 
judge having interpreted the law shall descend and execute 
the details of police duty. Some must perfect tools, while 
others apply them to daily use; and some must devote them- 
selves to the study of those natural phenomena which make 
us acquainted with the causes whence proceed the effects 
upon which our worldly labors depend. It is easy enough to 
appreciate science when we see it applied to art; but en- 
lightened philosophical liberality will acknowledge and en- 
courage the science before the art is born. 

No branch of study will place us in closer connection with 
the workings of nature, or in a better position to observe how 
the most delicate physical elements combine to produce the 
most stupendous results, than that which concerns those vast 
masses of ice, the glaciers, which, descending from the snow- 
fields of the higher Alps with slow but irresistible march into 
the lower valleys, overwhelming villages, mowing down forests, 
damming rivers, ploughing up the soil, and grinding, grooving, 
and polishing the rocks over which they pass, finally present 
the apparent anomaly of a mountain of perpetual ice sur- 
rounded by orchards and pastures and fields of grain. 

The appearance of the intensely interesting book of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has induced us to present a brief review of 
the several glacial theories which have been put forth since 
1840, with an exposition of the present state of the question, 
considered as a matter of physics. We say as a matter of 
physics, for as such the cause of glacier motion must be re- 
garded ; although the geologists were the first to enter this 
field of research, and the effects of glacial action, as seen in 
the modification of surface geology, certainly belong to that 
science. Of the geological agency of the glaciers in the past 
and present we do not propose to speak, but refer to the works 
of Charpentier and Agassiz. 

In the ordinary economy of nature, the water which de- 
scends from the clouds as rain is disposed of in three ways ; — 
first, by being absorbed into the soil; secondly, by evapo- 
rating into the air; and thirdly, by flowing off from the high 
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lands to the lower in the form of rivers, by which it is carried 
to the sea, again to be taken up into the air, thus completing 
the circuit. That these several operations may take place, 
the water must be liquid. Below a certain temperature the 
moisture held by the clouds cannot remain liquid, but takes 
the form of frost, snow, hail, or ice. As we ascend above the 
surface of the earth, the air becomes colder and colder, so 
that above a certain line no rain can fall; but whatever the 
clouds deposit will be snow or hail. Science has shown why 
the higher are colder than the lower regions, although they 
are nearer to the source of heat. A portion of the sun’s 
rays strike the earth and are absorbed by it; but another 
portion are reflected, and serve to warm the atmosphere by 
which the globe is surrounded. Now the nature of the warm 
rays from the sun is so modified by their contact with the earth, 
that, while they find no obstacle in passing down through the 
atmosphere, they are almost entirely prevented from ascend- 
ing. This heat descends all day, and so accumulates in and 
about the earth in a quantity sufficient to prevent any great 
fall of temperature during the night. As we ascend above 
the surface, we leave this atmospheric belt beneath us, and 
with it the warmth confined therein; and at a certain eleva- 
tion we have little except the direct heat from the sun, which 
is not sufficient to reduce the snow that falls in these high 
regions to water. The line above which the snow remains 
unmelted is, at the equator, from 16,000 to 18,000 feet high. 
In the polar regions, however, we have a different condition 
of things. The sun does not rise high at any time, and very 
little heat is received from it. In the high latitudes snow 
and ice remain all the year round at the sea level. Thus 
there are two ways in which we may have what is called per- 
petual snow,— by going up from the surface, or by going 
north. Between the equator and the polar circle the snow line 
diminishes in height as the latitude increases. We shall now 
be asked, What becomes of the matter deposited by the clouds 
above the snow line? Why does it not accumulate indefi- 
nitely upward? The existence and operation of the glaciers 
give at once an answer to the question, and, while showing 
us the process which nature uses to compensate for an ex- 
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traordinary degree of cold in the present, at the same time 
point back to a period when that process by a much greater 
action represented a correspondingly lower temperature, at 
least over certain parts of our globe. 

What the glaciers are may be best seen by a description 
of one. The group of mountains of which Mont Blanc is 
the highest peak encloses a vast irregular basin, the average 
elevation of which is 9,000 feet above the sea, while the sur- 
rounding summits rise from 3,000 to 6,000 feet higher. This 
enclosure is connected with the valley of Chamouni by a 
long crooked gorge, varying in width from one half to three 
fourths of a mile, bounded on either side by steep walls of 
rock, and so inclined that the lower end, where it opens into 
the valley, is about 3,500 feet above the sea. Let us suppose 
that we have descended from the mountains, and stand within 
this great basin. We find ourselves in the midst of a broad 
sea of snow, the shores of which are steep walls of rock, in 
some places covered with shining drifts, and in others bare. 
This snow, as it falls, is generally dry and powdery; but it 
afterwards changes into q4 mass of rounded grains of ice, or 
granular snow, called by the Swiss A/ps-névé. The cause of 
this change will be noticed soon. On going out from the 
basin, we find the granular snow becoming gradually consoli- 
dated, and finally giving place to a sort of incompact ice. As 
we pass down, and get fairly into the narrow gorge, this grows 
more dense, and comes at last to be hard, brittle, and trans- 
parent. We stand, in fact, upon a frozen river, reaching from 
shore to shore, and having a depth of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 
As we approach the valley of Chamouni, we are far below 
the line of perpetual snow, and when we reach the end of 
our ice-river we find ourselves surrounded by green forests 
and pastures, with flowers in full bloom. Thus the glacier 
at its source in the high mountains is a mass of powdery 
snow, which changes by insensible degrees to a river of solid 
ice, protruding far below the perpetual-snow line into the culti- 
vated valleys beneath. 

The most superficial reader will now ask how this body of 
ice can maintain its solidity far below the line of perpetual 
snow, and subject to warm rains and warm weather ; for it is 
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a fact that in many cases glaciers do not decrease, but abso- 
lutely increase, — indeed, examples are not wanting of their 
advancing so far as to sweep away houses, and to encroach on 
the farms in the low lands. The answer brings us at once to 
the most interesting fact connected with the whole subject. 
Strange as it must seem to one who stands upon the river of 
ice, apparently as rigid as the rocky walls that bound it, the 
whole mass of the glacier moves bodily down the gorge. We 
have the most ample proof of the nature and amount of this 
-movement. For the present let the following facts suffice. 
In 1827, M. Hugi built a cabin upon the Lower Aar glacier ; 
in 1860, this cabin was about two miles below the point where 
it was erected. In 1820, Dr. Hamel lost three guides by an 
avalanche upon the glacier of Bossons, half-way up Mont 
Blanc; in 1861, the remains of one of them were found in 
the valley of Chamouni at the lower end of the glacier. In 
1836, a knapsack was lost on the Taléfre glacier, 8,657 feet 
above the sea; in 1846, the same knapsack was found at an 
elevation of 7,512 feet, and 4,300 feet from its first position. 
We may now answer briefly the question, What are the gla- 
ciers? by defining them as masses of ice which, originating 
in the great mountain basins above the line of perpetual snow, 
move down into the warm regions, and, giving birth to streams 
of water at their lower extremities, provide the means for that 
circulation which plays so vital a part in all the operations 
of nature. Having now this general understanding, let us 
descend to particulars, and look at the data which have been 
collected with the view of explaining the formation and action 
of the glaciers. 

We have spoken of the perpetual snow line. By this term 
is meant the height at which the annual fall of snow is just 
melted, and no more. Below this the melting is more than 
the supply, above it the supply more than can melt; though 
it is not to be supposed that no melting goes on above this 
line, any more than that no snow falls below it. Some melt- 
ing takes place even on the highest Alpine peaks, inasmuch as 
the snow which falls there is generally changed to ice, at least 
superficially. Were the surface of the earth a uniform plain, 
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capable of absorbing in all places the same quantity of solar 
heat, the temperature at any place would be simply as the 
latitude ; and the parallels of latitude would be isothermic 
lines. The division of the surface of the globe, however, 
into land and water, mountain and plain, and the operation 
of various winds and atmospheric currents, cause the lines of 
equal temperatures to be quite irregular, and to depart very 
far from the parallels of latitude. The mean temperature of 
Boston is much lower than that of Rome, although the lati- 
tude is very nearly the same. The mean temperature of 
Washington is very nearly the same as that of London, while 
the latter place is a dozen degrees north of the former. The 
elevation of the snow line above the sea is in like manner 
somewhat irregular, although generally dependent upon the 
latitude. In Norway it is from 3,000 to 5,000 feet ; in the Swiss 
Alps, from 8,000 to 9,000; and in the Himalayas and the Andes, 
from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. From this it follows that a group 
of mountains in one country may produce glaciers, while a 
group in some other land equally high, and even of the same 
latitude, shall produce none. The elevation of the snow line 
in different parts of the world, and the geographical location of 
the glaciers, may be found well defined in Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas. We will take room here merely to say that they occur 
in the north and south polar regions, in Spitzbergen, Lapland, 
Iceland, Norway, in the Pyrenees and the Alps, in the Cauca- 
sus, the Altai and the Himalaya Mountains. The icebergs 
of the Arctic and Antarctic Seas are indeed fragments of enor- 
mous glaciers, which, descending from the snowy mountains 
of the polar continents, break off, and, floating away, reach a 
climate warm enough to melt them, thus completing the cir- 
culation already referred to. A low temperature, though 
essential to the formation of glaciers, does not alone suffice to 
produce them. Many high peaks which rise far above the 
snow line never bear glaciers. It is to the orographic struc- 
ture, or to the shape and arrangement of a mountain group, 
that the power of producing large glaciers is to be attributed. 
The great enclosed basins are an essential feature, but they 
must be elevated into the region of perpetual snow. When 
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these conditions are combined, and a low mean temperature is 
added, we may be sure of a large glacier.* 

For convenience in treating of glaciers, they have been gen- 
erally divided into two orders. Those of the first order lie in 
the deep valleys, have an inclination of only from 3 to 10 
degrees, and are fed by large basins. Those of the second 
order lie on the flanks of mountains, incline from 15 to 50 
degrees, and are not fed by large basins. These last, when 
they lie upon the sides of a valley enclosing a glacier of the 
first order, often move down, and, welding themselves to the 
main trunk, become tributary thereto. The glacial surface 
is far from being clean and white, like the ice of a frozen river. 
That part which lies above the snow line, and which has not 
yet become compact ice, is tolerably uniform and clean; but 
the lower part, or the glacier proper, is loaded with the rocks 
and dirt brought down by slides and avalanches from the 
sides of the valley, and traversed by huge rents called cre- 
vasses. The débris thrown from the mountains accumulates 
along the edge of the glacier, until it amounts to a continu- 
ous ridge or train of rocks and gravel. Even if there are 
places where the slopes are so firm as not to break and slide, 
the motion of the glacier brings each point in succession to 
those places which furnish material, and thus the continuity 
of the moraine is preserved. Those trains of rocks which 
form upon the shores or edges of the glacier are called lateral 
moraines. We find, however, similar trains in many cases in 
the central part of the ice, while between the sides and centre 
the surface will be comparatively clean. This phenomenon is 
at once explained by following the central or medial moraine 
towards the source of the glacier. At some point the medial 
moraine is sure to divide or split lengthwise, each half be- 
coming a lateral moraine for one of the two branches of which 
the trunk-glacier which has a medial moraine is always com- 
posed. Whenever two branches come together, their adjacent 
lateral moraines also come together, thus forming a medial 
moraine in the main or trunk glacier. At the lower part of a 


* The reader is particularly referred, in this connection, to the Syst@me Glaciaire, 
or Nouvelles Etudes, of Mr. Agassiz. 
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glacier the moraines are often seen elevated somewhat above 
the general surface of the ice, presenting thus the appearance 
of a ridge or spine. This arises from the fact that the rocks 
and earth protect the ice beneath from the action of the sun, 
and thus prevent that reduction by melting to which the un- 
protected surface is subject. This ablation amounts to from 
three to four inches per diem in the summer. In like man- 
ner, a single flat rock will so protect the ice beneath it, while 
the unprotected surface all around, sinking away, leaves the 
rock perched high upon a column of ice. Mr. Forbes gives 
a fine example of one of these glacier “ tables” where a block 
23 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 5} feet thick, was poised on a 
column of ice 13 feet high, this apparent elevation having 
been produced in 37 days. 

Crevasses are fissures or rents made in the solid ice at those 
places where, by unequal straining of the mass, the glacier is 
subjected to a tension too great for the ice to bear. Such 
tension is occasioned by a change in the slope of the bed, 
from one part being obliged to move faster than another, or 
by pressure, as will be noticed hereafter. The crevasses vary 
in size, from a few inches wide and a few yards long, to many 
feet in width, hundreds of feet in length, and very great 
depths. When the glacier passes over a steep incline, the ice 
is so rent and shivered as to be quite impassable, presenting 
a confused mass of icy pyramids. Large glaciers, when but 
little inclined, have little crevassing. Such masses as the 
Bossons, on the other hand, are magnificently rent and fis- 
sured. The crevasses are extremely useful to the observer, as 
showing by their position the manner in which the strain has 
acted, thus revealing the mechanics of the glacier; and also 
as giving an opportunity of examining the interior of the 
mass for many feet below the surface. The more compact 
and brittle the ice, the sharper are the crevasses. Those of the 
névé are large and irregular. The plates accompanying the 
Etudes of Professor Agassiz give the best idea of the different 
forms of these fissures, although stereoscopic views are some- 
times more effective in producing the peculiar sensation which 
is excited in the Alpine traveller when he feels the crevasse 
beneath his feet. There are many other less important ex- 
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ternal phenomena, all of which are carefully described in the 
later works of Professor Agassiz. 

To answer the question, how a body so rigid and solid as 
ice can move through a long, crooked valley, in many cases 
of very slight inclination, bending around the mountain spurs, 
and almost flowing like a river, is what we require of the gla- 
cial theory. What is the force capable of producing such 
results, and what is the physical quality of the glacier which 
allows it to obey this force ? Notwithstanding the known fact 
of motion, even as late as 1840 no person had by careful 
measurement ascertained either the quantity or the quality 
of the movement. Some persons had judged of the quantity 
by the varying position of the lower extremity of the glacier ; 
but this is evidently incorrect, since the motion of that point is 
a compound phenomenon produced by the real advance on the 
one hand, and by the melting away of the ice on the other. If 
the forward motion is equal to the melting, the glacier will 
appear stationary ; and it will apparently advance or retreat 
as the real motion or the melting away predominates. 

The actual data obtained from exact measurements regard- 
ing glacial motion are not very extensive; still, they give us 
enough to deduce with certainty the prominent laws of pro- 
gression. For precise figures upon this point we are indebted 
to Agassiz, Forbes, and Tyndall. In September, 1841, Mr. 
Agassiz commenced the first rigorous operation for ascertain- 
ing the motion of a glacier. The example selected was the 
Lower Aar, which is not only one of the largest in the Alps, 
but presents nearly all of the phenomena in the most perfect 
manner, without being distorted by excessive development of 
any particular feature.* A little below the junction of the 
two grand affluents, six holes, each ten feet deep, were bored 


* The Lower Aar glacier occupies a deep valley, and is composed of two grand 
affluents, — the Finsteraar descending from the Finsteraarhorn, and the Lauteraar, 
which is chiefly fed by the snows of the Lauteraarhorn and the Schreckhorn. At 
the junction it is upwards of 1,500 metres wide, half-way down 1,200, and at the 
lower end it suddenly contracts from 850 to 580 metres. The length of the lower 
or trunk glacier is 8,000 metres. The surface is inclined about two degrees at the 
upper end, four degrees in the middle portion, and eight degrees at the lower part. 
The extreme lower end falls off more rapidly, however, being inclined nearly forty-, 


five degrees. 
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in the same straight line across the glacier, and at each of 
these points a wooden stake was driven into the ice. In July, 
1842, the exact displacement of these stakes was measured, 
with the following result : — 


Number of Stake. Motion in Metres. Motion in Feet. 
1 37.50 125* 
2 62.85 210 
3 73.65 246 
4 80.50 269 
5 67.50 225 
6 48.00 160 


Stake No. 1 was near the Lauteraar side, No. 2 about the 
middle of the Lauteraar affluent, No. 3 on the Lauteraar side 
of the medial moraine, No. 4 near the Finsteraar side of the me- 
dial moraine, No. 5 about the middle of the Finsteraar affluent, 
and No. 6 near the Finsteraar shore. This measurement — 
one of the most complete and satisfactory ever made, since it 
included so long a period (ten months) and embraced the 
whole width of the glacier — showed at once both the quan- 
tity and the quality of the movement; demonstrating the 
prime fact that the centre moved much faster than the sides. 
In 1841, Mr. Agassiz also fixed the position of five large 
blocks at such points upon the medial moraine as to embrace 
nearly the whole length of the glacier. The displacement 
of these blocks, measured the following year, 1842, showed 
plainly the general slackening of the velocity of motion from 
the upper to the lower part of the glacier. Besides the line of 
six stakes laid out in 1841, in the summer of 1842 a second 
line of seventeen stakes was put across, with extreme care, 
about midway of the length of the trunk glacier. This line 
commenced at once to assume a curve convex to the lower 


* In the Boston edition of Mr. Tyndall’s “ Glaciers of the Alps,” these figures 
have been transposed in printing, so as to read 215 feet ; 37.50 metres is according 
to the Systeme Glaciaire. 

t The idea of a quicker central motion was distinctly stated by Bishop Rendu in 
his Theorie des Glaciers de la Savoie, published in 1841, in which he says, speaking 
of the different statements made by the Alpine guides : — “ The enormous differ- 
ence between both results arises from the fact that the latter observations were made 
at the centre of the glacier, which moves more rapidly, while the former were made 
at the side, where the ice is retained by the friction against its rocky walls.” 
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end of the valley, the mean daily advance of the point of 
swiftest motion near the centre being 0.19 metre, or 7} 
inches. The deflections of this same line were carefully 
measured during 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845, the curve be- 
coming each year more convex," and, besides giving added 
proof of the quicker central flow, developing another law of 
the motion ; namely, that the apex of the curve, or the point 
of maximum speed, is not necessarily in the middle of the 
glacier, but is sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, being dependent on the form and direction of the val- 
ley, and tending constantly to move towards the convex side 
of the glacier.t 

In 1842, Mr. Agassiz caused the position of eighteen several 
blocks, eight of which were on the medial moraine, and thus 
near the line of maximum velocity, to be accurately fixed. 
The motion of these blocks was registered for four years. The 
mean annual progression, with other elements useful for ap- 
preciating the value of this investigation, may be stated as 
below. 


the Block, Anmual Motion, =the Junctions 
1 38.16 260 
2 74.36 1500 900 
5 77.01 1300 1620 
8 67.53 1300 2820 
10 70.69 1150 4020 
i 56.47 1100 5220 
15 38.66 850 6850 
17 29.51 580 7650 


All of the distances are expressed in metres. These results 
confirm in the amplest manner the deduction from the five 


* The onward movement of this line is well shown in Plate IV. of the Systéme 
Glaciaire. The same plate shows the tremendous force by which the glacier is 
dragged round the Rothhorn, wrenching and tearing the ice. 

+ Mr. Agassiz observes, that it is important to regard this “ migration of the cen- 
tre’ when the relative speed of the different parts of a glacier is to be determined, 
and shows by an example how a number of persons, by selecting points at different 
distances from the shore, might make either the upper or lower part seem to move 
fastest. The “Migration” is admirably shown in Plate X. of the Etudes, where the 
medial moraine of the glacier of Viesch is continually deflected from side to side 
according to the winding of the valley. 
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blocks before mentioned, that the motion slackens regularly 
from the upper to the lower part. No. 1 is, so to speak, in 
the eddy of the promontory where the junction of the two 
main branches is made, and, not having got fairly out into 
the current, has but little motion. No. 10 is probably 
somewhat accelerated by the entrance at that point of a 
secondary glacier, which, descending the side of the val- 
ley, becomes joined to the main trunk. As regards the 
varying motion in different seasons, Mr. Agassiz states that 
the maximum speed is in the spring and the beginning of 
summer, at which time it exceeds the annual mean; and 
that it slackens towards winter, and falls below the annual 
mean. 

Mr. Forbes commenced his measurements upon the 26th of 
June, 1842, and continued them at intervals until September 
28th of the same season. The field selected by him was the 
Mer de Glace of Chamouni. Referring the reader to the 
map of this glacier in the “Travels through the Alps” or 
in Johnston’s Physical Atlas, for a precise idea of the form 
and size, we only observe here that it is the outlet of the vast 
snow-fields enclosed by the*Mont Blane group. The Léchaud 
and Taléfre glaciers unite first, and the compound thus formed 
soon after joins the Glacier du Géant at the promontory 
called the Tacul. From this point the main trunk descends 
about four miles, varying from a half to three fourths of a 
mile in width, and finally debouches into the valley of Cha- 
mouni at the well-known source of the Arveiron. 

The first line laid out was a little below the Montanvert 
hotel, where the glacier is about 2,300 feet wide. The motion 
and arrangement of points on this line are shown by the 
figures below; the first column giving the distance in feet 
from the side of the glacier, and the second column the mean 
daily motion in inches from September 17th to 26th. 


Distance. Motion. 
300 14.8 
690 19.8 
915 20.3 

1095 20.6 


These figures show clearly an increasing velocity as we go 
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from the sides towards the centre. Mr. Forbes also obtained 
the velocity of two points, one near the side and one near 
the centre of each of the principal branches, the Léchaud 
and the Géant; the quicker central flow in each case being 
apparent. He further measured several points between the 
upper and lower end of the trunk-glacier, in order to get the 
relative velocity of the different regions, and concluded thence 
that the portion near the lower end moved faster than that 
above. 

It was next desirable to know if the bottom of the glacier 
was retarded by friction against the bed, as well as the sides. 
* Accordingly, in August, 1846, Mr. Forbes placed three stakes 
in the ice of the lower end of the Glacier de Bois at Chamou- 
ni, which terminates in a face inclined about forty degrees. 
Upon this slope, at elevations respectively of 13, 59, and 143 
feet above the base, three points were fixed, of which the 
motion from the 13th to the 18th of August was, — 


Lower point, 13 ft. high, 2.87 ft.; 
Middle point, 59 ft. high, 4.18 ft; 
Upper point, 148 ft. high, 4.66 ft. 


At about the same time, namely, from the 13th to the 31st of 
August, Messrs. Martins and Dollfuss made a measurement 
of the same kind upon the Griinberg affluent of the Aar gla- 
cier. Upon an escarpment twelve metres high, two pegs were 
put into the ice, one being 1.05 metres and the other 9.27 
metres below the surface, both being in the same vertical 
plane. After the interval above named, the lower peg was 
0.20 metre behind the upper one. By far the most satisfac- 
tory measurement of this kind, however, was made by Mr. 
Tyndall in 1857. During that season, the Géant glacier pre- 
sented near the Tacul a wall of ice, almost vertical, 140 feet 
high. With extreme difficulty and great risk, one stake was 
fixed at 4 feet, a second at 35, and a third at 140.8 feet above 
the bottom. After twenty-four hours, the several stakes had 
moved as follows : — 

Lower point, 4 ft. high, 2.56 in. ; 

Middle point, 35 ft. high, 4.50 in.; 

Upper point, 140.8 ft. high, 6.00 in. ; 

VOL. XCVI. — NO. 198. 2 
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showing, as in Mr. Forbes’s measurement, not only that the 
bottom was retarded, but that the retardation increased most 
rapidly near the lower part of the ice. 

We come now to the more recent measurements upon the 
surface of the Mer de Glace, made by Mr. Tyndall! in the 
summer of 1857 and the winter of 1859. This observer ran 
five complete lines across the Mer de Glace, one across the 
Géant, and one across the Léchaud tributary. The results 
obtained were well worth the labor expended. In order to 
place the measurements in such a light as to show at a glance, 
not only the movement of each line, but also the passage of | 
the point of swiftest motion from side to side, according to 
the deflections of the valley, we will arrange three of them 
as below; the star in each line indicating the point of maxi- 
mum speed. 

The fifth line, at 7rélaporte. 
10, 143, 16, 174, 194, 19, 193, 194, 17}, 16, 15}, 15, 123, 134, 114. 


The fourth line, at Les Ponts. 
64,8, 124, 15}, 154,183, 18}, 183, 194,21, 203, 234,234, 21,224,174, 15. 
* 


The third line, at Montanvert. 
194, 223, 282, 30}, 33}, 28}, 244, 25, 25, 18,.. 84. 
* 


The several numbers represent the daily motion in inches. 
The right hand of the page is the west, and the left hand the 
east; the glacier moving towards the bottom. The fifth line 
abuts at the west end upon the promontory of Trélaporte, 
which pushes the glacier over to the east, and at the same 
time we find the point of maximum velocity on the eastern 
side of the axis. At the fourth line, the spur called Les 
Echellets pushes the whole mass back to the west, forcing it 
into the bay beneath Les Ponts; and at the same time the 
point of maximum velocity recrosses to the west of the axis. 
But hardly is the glacier embayed beneath Les Ponts, when 
it is again forced off to the east by the Montanvert, and the 
line of maximum speed for the third time crosses the axis, and 
is found east of the centre line of the glacier. Here what 
Mr. Agassiz calls the “ migration of the centre” is shown in 
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the most perfect manner. The line traversed by the point of . 
maximum velocity is thus, as described by Mr. Tyndall, “a 
curve more deeply sinuous than the valley itself, and it crosses 
the axis of the glacier at each point of contrary flexure.” 

The measurements of the same observer also give us valu- 
able information regarding the relative motion of the glacier 
at the different regions, from the source down. The width of 
the Glacier du Géant at the Tacul is 1,134 yards, and the 
maximum velocity 13 inches per diem. The Léchaud tribu- 
tary is 825 yards wide above its junction with the Taléfre, 
and its maximum speed 9} inches per diem. The Taléfre 
tributary has a width of about 638 yards. The total width 
of the three branches is thus 2,597 yards; the whole of which 
is squeezed at Trélaporte through a channel 893 yards wide, 
at a maximum velocity of 19} inches per diem. 

To ascertain if the same conditions of motion obtained dur- 
ing the winter as in summer, Mr. Tyndall measured one line 
80 yards above and another 130 yards below the Montanvert, 
in December, 1859, with the following result. The maximum 
on the upper line was 153 inches per diem, against about 30 
in summer at the same place. The second line showed a 
maximum of 17} inches, the summer maximum at the same 
place being about 35. The swiftest point was also in both 
cases removed from the centre. 

On the small and shallow glaciers lying upon the flanks of 
mountains, and inclined from fifteen to fifty degrees, meas- 
urements have shown that the centre moves faster than the 
sides, and the top faster than the bottom; but the absolute 
velocity is much less than that of the large, but slightly in- 
clined glaciers. Where the small masses descend far enough 
to reach a trunk-glacier in the main valley, abut upon it, and 
become connected with it, the velocity is checked by the op- 
posing mass in front, so as to be less at that point than nearer 
the source; but when such glaciers are not opposed by any 
resistance in front, the velocity is greatest at the lowest por- 
tion. 

With the exception of a few detached observations, we have 
now placed before the reader all of the actual field-work 
illustrative of the quantity of glacial motion. We shall find 
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_ hereafter somewhat regarding the quality of motion without 
making any direct measurements. Before going further, we 
may lay down the following simple deductions from equally 
simple experiments. 1. The central part of all glaciers moves 
faster than the sides. 2. The surface of the glacier moves 
faster than the lower portion. 3. The point of maximum 
speed does not necessarily traverse the axis of the glacier, but 
departs from it according to the form of the valley, moving 
always towards the convex side of the glacier. 4. The greatest 
variation in motion is near the sides and near the bottom. 
5. The velocity of the Lower Aar glacier decreases regularly 
from the upper to the lower region, the width decreasing al- 
ways in the same direction. 6. The Mer de Glace increases 
in velocity from the upper to the lower end of the trunk- 
glacier, the width decreasing regularly. 7. The winter motion 
is slower than that of summer, but the relative motion of the 
different parts remains constant. 


We come now to a portion of our subject far less defined than 
the preceding, and one upon which observers differ not only 
upon matters of principle, but upon matters of fact. We refer 
to the physical nature of the ice of glaciers, — to the quality 
of the mass, by virtue of which it is enabled to obey the force 
impressed upon it, and to move. Let us see what phenomena 
are presented to us in the different regions of the glacier. 

All forms of snow fall on the high Alps, flaky, granular, 
and powdery, the particular form depending upon meteoro- 
logic conditions. Great flakes do not fall unless the temper- 
ature is above freezing and the weather calm; but let a cold 
wind arise, and it becomes at once fine and powdery. A 
combination of the grains produces the elegant forms often 
seen. The snow does not long preserve its primitive form. 
As soon as the sun melts the superficial crystals, those next 
below absorb this moisture, these again when saturated com- 
municate it to their lower neighbors, and the water-soaked 
grains freeze, round and transparent. This is the névé; and 
this change takes place in the fields of New England as well as 
among the Alps of Switzerland. All kinds of snow change to 
névé. The time necessary for this transformation depends upon 
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atmospheric circumstances. Mr. Desor saw a layer of dry, 
powdery snow a foot deep changed completely into névé in a 
day. Mr. Agassiz considers this operation a new crystalli- 
zation. The surface water, he says, penetrating the snow, 
finds there a finely crystalline mass; one part of these crystals 
is melted by it, the other part becomes the foundation for 
the névé grains. The larger grains appropriate the water 
produced by the meeting of the smaller ones. The conditions 
required are a temperature high enough to cause this partial 
melting, but not enough to reduce all of the snow to water. 
By light watering we can make an artificial névé; but if we 
pour on too much water, it runs through to the lower part 
and freezes there. The spring crust in New England is frozen 
névé; the true névé is below it, a dry, granular, incoherent 
mass of icy particles. As melting goes on, these grains in- 
crease in size, and finally become cemented together, thus 
producing a sort of conglomerate ice, in which the original 
névé grains are plainly visible, the intergranular spaces being 
filled with an opaque aerated ice, which melts away when 
exposed to the sun, leaving the grains as they were before 
cementation. This conglomerate is less dense than ordinary 
ice, of a dull white color, and having a certain toughness 
(terne et coriace, Agassiz). The névé ice is, however, but a 
superficial phenomenon; the effect of cold in freezing the 
grains together is not felt to any great depth. As we descend 
into the mass of the névé, the ice becomes more compact and 
transparent, less aerated, and, in fine, more like true glacial ice. 
It is consolidated by the immense pressure of the mass above, 
—an operation which can be imitated by an hydraulic press, 
in which we may consolidate damp snow to a slab of clear ice. 

As regards the real compact ice of the lower glacier, Mr. 
Agassiz gives us the following. . 


“The real glacier ice is a different thing from the ice of rivers; it 
develops by an insensible passage from the névé. It is more com- 
pact, shows no trace of granular structure, the air is collected into 
little bubbles, while the ice between the bubbles is perfectly trans- 
parent. It is traversed by a network of capillary fissures, by means of 
which water infiltrates to great depths into the glacier. These fissures 
divide the mass into irregular angular fragments, varying in size from 
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half an inch in the upper part to three inches in diameter in the lower 
regions of the glacier. When these capillaries are full of water, they 
are not easily seen; but when the water is drained off and the air 
occupies its place, they are quite plain, and the ice becomes more 
opaque. When filled with water, they give the ice a certain plasticity, 
which, so long as the water is not frozen, causes it to be of a loose 
nature; a knife-blade may even be introduced into the mass without 
separating the pieces.” 

Mr. Forbes observes : — 

“ The glacier ice is eminently fragile. This condition depends upon 
the ice being traversed by an infinity of capillary fissures, generally 
invisible, but which become distinctly seen whenever the ice is exposed 
to sudden changes of temperature. The glacier consists of a series of 
tightly wedged polyhedrons, of the most irregular forms, often three 
inches or more in length, and of which a bunch may be held connect- 
edly together until by melting they become disengaged. But while 
the pieces remain thus connected, the fissures impart to the mass a 
certain rude flexibility within small limits. Hence a glacier is not 
a mass of solid ice, but of ice and water, more or less yielding according 
to its state of wetness or infiltration.” * 


Regarding the origin of the fissures, Mr. Agassiz in his 
earlier work attributed them to the compression of the air- 
bubbles ; but in his later volume he substitutes for that expla- 
nation “ the pressures and tensions consequent upon the varia- 
tions of temperature.” While the ice remains granular, he 
says, infiltration goes on regularly through the mass; but when 
the ice, becoming compact, loses the granular structure, this 
infiltration is arrested; and when the water thus entrapped 
freezes, it splits the ice. This new fissure again fills and 
freezes, and produces new cracks, and so on until the network 
is complete.t In proof of the existence and character of these 
capillaries, Mr. Agassiz gives the detail of experiments made 
upon pieces of ice taken from various depths on the Aar gla- 


* “T therefore freely admit, what I formerly doubted, that a glacier is penetrated 
in summer to a great depth by water, which saturates all its pores.” — Forbes, 
Travels through the Alps. 

“Tx glacier est comparable & une immense éponge.” — Agassiz. 

t “ La congélation de l'eau absorbée, produit ainsi dans toute la masse du glacier, 
une tension excessive, qui, etant plus ou moins inégale, occasionne une multitude 
innombrable de félures, ou fissures capillaires, lesquelles s’étendent en tous sens et 
se croisent sous les angles les plus divers.”” — Charpentier, Essai, p. 12. 


} 
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cier, with colored liquids, which were infiltrated through the 
capillaries. These experiments are admirably illustrated in 
the plates to his later work. The same observer says: “If 
we take a piece of the most transparent ice from the bottom 
of a crevasse, and place it on a rock, we shall see the capillary 
fissures appear first on the surface and then gradually spread 
downwards to the base. If we then turn it over and water it, 
they will disappear. The block will be transparent so long as 
it is soaked.” . 

Strikingly in contrast with the preceding are the conclu- 
sions of Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley as given by the former,” 
where the experiments of Mr. Huxley with colored liquids 
upon the ice of the Mer de Glace so failed to discover the 
fissures, that Mr. Tyndall writes: “Thus the very existence 
of these capillaries is rendered so questionable, that no theory 
of glacier-motion which invokes their aid could be considered 
satisfactory” ;— an observation, however, which does not ac- 
cord with a remark upon page 163 of the same work, where 
the author states that an examination of the structure of the 
ice of the Allelein glacier taught him that it was composed of 
an aggregate of small fragments, and that, where the ice was 
partially weathered, the surfaces of division between the frag- 
ments could be traced through the coherent mass. In a paper 
upon “Some Physical Properties of Ice,” by Mr. Tyndall, 
he speaks of examining a piece of ice which he found “ trav- 
ersed by hazy surfaces of discontinuity, which divided the ap- 
parently continuous mass into irregular prismatic segments.” 
Again, in a paper “On the Veined Structure of Glaciers,” ¢ 

* The Glaciers of the Alps, p. 339. 

t Philosophical Trans., Vol. CXLVIII. [1858,] pp. 211-227. 

t Phil. Trans., Vol. CXLIX. [1859,] p. 279. Besides the extract above, this pa- 
per contains the following : — “‘ From the constitution which the foregcing observa- 
tions assign to glacier ice, this disintegration seems natural. The substance is com- 
posed of fragments which are virtually crystallized in different planes ; and it is not 
to be expected that the union along the surfaces, though they may be invisible when 
the ice is sound, is as intimate as that among the different parts of a mass homo- 
geneously crystallized. Besides, ice no doubt, and all uniaxial crystals, expands by 
augmentation of temperature differently in different directions, and hence a differ- 
ential motion of the particles on both sides of the above surfaces, when the volume 
of the substance is changed by heat or cold, is unavoidable. Such surfaces would 
then become surfaces of discontinuity, and perhaps produce that granular condition 
which has occupied so much attention.” 
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he says of a piece of ice from the Allelein glacier: “On refer- 
ence to Mr. Agassiz’s figure, it will be quite manifest that 
we are dealing with the same phenomenon.” (As indeed it 
is from his sketch.) ‘ We have the division of the ice into 
angular fragments,” &c. And subsequently, in the same paper, 
he says: “ The ice of glaciers is sometimes disintegrated to 
a great depth, causing it to resemble an aggregate of jointed 
polyhedra more than a coherent solid.” Mr. Huxley, in a 
letter to Mr. Tyndall, says: — 


“It is a remarkable feature of glacier ice, that it is liable to weather 
in a peculiar manner, becoming fissured and breaking up into irregular 
fragments to a certain depth; that at eight or ten inches deep the ice 
always appears smooth, glassy, and without the least trace of fissures, 
but the superticial portion is separated by very obvious fissures, so 
fitted into one another as to cohere with some firmness.” * 


Notwithstanding the above, Mr. Huxley concludes with the 
remark, that not one of Mr. Agassiz’s experiments affords the 
slightest evidence that capillary fissures are a primitive and 
essential constituent of the structure of the deep ice of a 
glacier. Mr. John Ball, however, writes: “ Pending further 
observations, which I trust Mr. Huxley may be induced to 
make, I shall venture to adhere to the belief that the irregu- 
lar network of fissures which pervades the surface of the ice 
when exposed to air and warmth, represents a structure al- 
ready existing in the ice before it came to the surface; and 
that former fissures, although possibly closed so as to show 
no trace under the microscope, may yet be surfaces of easy 
melting, which on the first application of heat are recalled 
into existence.” + Mr. Agassiz says, that, in moving the rocks 
of a moraine, we generally find the ice smooth, dark, and com- 
pact, showing no trace of fracture; that, after being exposed 
a few moments to the light and heat, the fissures appear and 
show the angular fragments; but that, on again covering the 
ice, the fissures vanish. Peculiar conditions doubtless render 
the fissures apparent or non-apparent; and though we may 


* Phil. Mag., 1857, Vol. XIV. p. 241, “ The Structure of Glacier Ice.” 
t Phil. Mag., Vol. XIV. [1857,] p. 481, “ Observations on the Structure of Gla- 
ciers.” 
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not be able to assign the cause of their formation, or to say 
what part they play in glacial physics, the fact of their ex- 
istence does not, we think, admit of doubt.* 

The color of the ice depends upon the quantity of air mixed 
with it, in the shape of small bubbles, being more blue and 
dense as the bubbles are expelled, and more white as the 
bubbles are numerous; just as blue water becomes white by 
beating it into froth, thus mixing it with air. The form and 
position of these bubbles, as described by Mr. Agassiz, would 
seem to be an index to the forces which have acted on the 
mass of the glacier. He describes them as round or ovoidal 
at the surface and in the higher regions, but as flattened and 
compressed both in the depths and in the lower regions of the 
glacier, where the ice is most compact. But the most re- 
markable fact is, that while the bubbles in a single angular 
fragment are all flattened in the same direction, in two adjoin- 
ing fragments the direction will be entirely different. Each 
angular fragment has thus its system of bubbles, and its di- 
rection in which those bubbles are flattened. Mr. Agassiz 
states, that at depths of over two hundred feet he has found 
these bubbles almost flat, similar to those above, and that in 
fragments from a great depth all the bubbles without exception 
are strongly flattened. It would seem from the observations 
of Mr. Tyndall, who has looked at the intimate structure of 


* Professor Erman of Berlin, in a letter to Mr. Tyndall, published in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Vol. X VII. p. 405, [1859,] on the structural division of ice ob- 
served on Lake Baikal, in Siberia, describes it as divided into hexagonal prisms. 

General J. G. Totten, U. S. A., read a paper before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in August, 1859, (Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. XX VIII. 
p- 359,) on the dissolution of the ice of our Northern lakes, in which he says: 
“The ice broke up in a single night, and next morning was found in the shape of 
prismatic fragments, of which the length was equal to the thickness of the mass of 
which they had been a part. The sides of the fragments were irregular as to size 
and form, the breadth or thickness varying from § to 1} inches in the same prism. 
Examination then and afterwards of floating fresh-water ice has shown that the 
natural effect of the advancing year is gradually to transform ice, solid and appar- 
ently homogeneous, into an aggregation of the irregular prismatic crystals, standing 
in vertical juxtaposition, having few surfaces of contact, but touching at the edges.” 

In the Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. XXIX. p. 111, [1860,] Mr. Charles Whittlesey, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, presents a paper on the dissolution of field ice, in which he de- 
scribes a cube of Lake Superior ice, thirty inches to the side, disintegrating in half a 
day to a mass of triangular and rectangular prisms. The planes of division he sup- 
poses to have existed in the solid ice as the result of the crystallization in freezing. 
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ice more closely than any other glacialist, that two phenomena 
have been confounded by Mr. Agassiz under the head of air- 
bubbles. All observers agree in finding cells in glacial ice 
containing air and water, the former floating as a little bubble 
in the latter; but to Mr. Tyndall we owe the discovery of 
the real nature of the more frequent and more important 
phenomenon, the vacuum disks. These are small cavities 
formed by internal liquefaction, and they strongly resemble , 
flattened bubbles,* but in reality are only the decomposing 
of the original crystallization of the ice. Such disks always 
lie in planes parallel to the plane of freezing. They are 
formed in all kinds of ice. Now Messrs. Agassiz, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Ball, and all other observers, agree in the fact that 
these disks are arranged in groups, and that, while all the 
disks of each group are flattened in the same direction, no 
sort of parallelism exists between the direction of the disks 
of different groups. These groups are the angular fragments 
of Mr. Agassiz, although the separating fissures, as before no- 
ticed, are not always visible. This explanation, though to a 
certain extent } removing the need of accounting for the dif- 
ferent pressures which were supposed to have flattened the 
bubbles, demands instead the cause of the varying positions of 
the planes of freezing. Although Mr. Tyndall developed the 
disks by sending a condensed beam of sunlight into a piece 
of lake ice, they are found equally perfect under glacial mo- 
raines, and in places where no light can come. This, how- 
ever, is not surprising, since they seem to be an essential 
constituent of the ice, and only await the proper conditions 
to become developed. 


* Sie of the Alps, pp. 353 - 361 ; also Phil. ewe. Roy. in. Vol. CXLVIII, 
[1858,| pp. 211 - 227. 

t We say to a certain extent; for Mr. Tyndall remarks, that the compound air 
and water cells are also flattened in the direction of the apparent flattening of the 
disks. Phil. Trans., Vol. CX LIX. p. 279. 

The simple distortion of bubbles does not, perhaps, indicate the pressure which 
might be inferred; since we may see in the blocks of ice left at our doors in the 
morning bubbles apparently drawn out to long cylinders, the direction of the length 
being perpendicular to the plane of freezing. We have seen the small bubbles in a 
glass jar, filled with frozen water, so drawn out as to resemble fine silver threads, a 
fourth of an inch long, and inclined at different angles, but all pointing towards the 
axis of the jar. We are indeed surrounded by phenomena the most wonderful, 
which only await the opening of our eyes to be clearly seen. 
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The next important feature which presents itself is the 
veined or ribboned structure, or the blue bands. We find in 
almost every part of all glaciers the general mass of white ice 
traversed by narrow and tolerably regular bands of a clear, 
blue, transparent ice. Upon tracing these bands until we 
come to a crevasse, we see that they penetrate to great depths, 
and are, in fine, lamine of a more dense and less aerated ice, 
standing generally at a high angle, and cropping out upon the 
surface of the glacier. They vary from less than a tenth of an 
inch to several inches in thickness, and from one foot to many 
yards in length. They are dislocated by crevasses, as stratified 
rocks are by faults. They are sometimes parallel with and 
sometimes transverse to the length of the glacier, sometimes 
straight and sometimes curved, in some places very close and 
frequent, and in others almost wanting. Mr. Agassiz attrib- 
uted the existence of these bands to the freezing of water in 
previously formed fissures. Mr. Forbes at first supposed them 
to have the same origin, the fissures being formed by the dif- 
ferential motion of the ice; but he afterwards rejected the 
freezing of the water, as observation showed the internal 
glacial temperature to be too high to allow this, and consid- 
ered the fissures to be reunited ‘‘ by the simple effects of time 
and cohesion.” He subsequently, however, substituted for 
this a new cause, which, as well as the explanation of Mr. 
Tyndall, will be noticed soon. 

Upon no portion of glacial physics has there been greater 
difference among observers than with regard to stratification. 
All agree that certain horizontal beds occur in the regions of 
the névé; but Mr. Agassiz alone maintains that this primitive 
bedding continues under different forms throughout the whole: 
extent of the glacier. It appears to us that several distinct 
phenomena have been confounded by observers under the 
head of stratification. In his later work Mr. Agassiz says : — 


“ When we climb to some height above a glacier, we see on its sur- 
face a series of lines shaped as more or less sharp curves; they are 
found in all glaciers without exception, and when we have once got 
their form from a distance, nothing is easier than to trace them. If 
now we descend on to the glacier, we perceive that the sand or gravel 
which renders them visible is attached to a continued fissure, which 
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_ gives place on the edges of the crevasses to a band of compact ice, 


mixed with this same gravel, which often penetrates to a great depth. 
It is thus evident that it is not the sand, but the fissure, which consti- 
tutes the essential fact. Now when we give particular attention, we 
remark, as well on the surface as in the crevasses, similar fissures, but 
not all containing the same quantity of foreign bodies. It is those con- 
taining the most that Mr. Forbes calls dirt-bands. These bands are 
not, as he thinks, the effect of unequal disintegration of certain parts of 
the glacier; they attach to the interstices of the beds, which gain the 
surface in the order of their succession, and under different angles.” 


In 1842, Mr. Forbes thus described the “ Dirt-Bands” of 
the Mer de Glace : — 


“One afternoon I happened to ascend higher than usual above the 
level of the Mer de Glace, and was struck by the appearance of dis- 
colored bands traversing its surface. These shades, too indistinct to be 
noticed when near or upon the glacier, except upon very careful inspec- 
tion, are very striking and beautiful when seen at a distance, by a 
light not too strong. There are evidently bands of dirt upon the sur- 
face of the ice, having nearly the form of very elongated parabolas 
merging in the moraines on either side.” 


These bands Mr. Forbes first considered due to alternate 
sections of hard and soft ice, the latter retaining the dirt, but 
the former being washed clean by rains. Mr. Tyndall, how- 
ever, showed that in this Mr. Forbes mistook the effect for 
the cause ; since the grains of sand and gravel which formed 
the “ Dirt-Band,” by absorbing the solar heat, melted into the 
ice, and gave it a false appearance of porosity. Indeed, Mr. 
Forbes himself, in a later publication, says distinctly, that the 
bands are due to mechanical causes alone, and to no variation 
of internal consistency. Mr. Tyndall also plainly points out 
the cause of these bands, and thus enables us to dismiss them 
at once as a local phenomenon. They are produced by the 
periodical breaking of the back of the glacier as it goes over an 
ice fall, thus dividing the mass below into a series of ridges 
and hollows, which latter receive the dirt blown on to the 
glacier. Finally, as the whole mass descends, the ridges are 
toned down, so that little except the bands of dirt are left, and 
the quicker flow of the central part curves these to the para- 
bolic form described by Mr. Forbes. The ice-fall is upon the 
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Géant tributary, and it is to that branch, even after confluence, 
that the bands are confined. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
Mr. Agassiz seems to consider his dirt /ines the same thing as 
Mr. Forbes’s dirt bands, it is sufficiently evident that they are 
quite distinct. The bands are many feet in width, the lines 
only a few inches ; the bands are superficial and local, the lines 
general and integral. The lines of Mr. Agassiz are simply the 
outcropping of highly inclined thin beds of compact ice mixed 
with sand and gravel, and according to him separating the 
original beds of stratification. 

From what has preceded, it will be seen that the thin beds 
of dense ice thus described have much in common with the 
blue bands. Each is seen by its outcropping on the surface 
as a narrow band of ice more compact than the surrounding 
mass ; each is seen in the crevasses to be highly inclined, and 
to reach to great depths; and they are found generally to be 
parallel to one another. On the other hand, according to Mr. 
Agassiz, the beds are found in all parts of the glacier, are 
regularly spaced, extend over great distances, and contain the 
sand and gravel before mentioned; the bands, on the other 
hand, are confined to certain regions, are not equally spaced, 
do not extend continuously over long distances, and rarely 
contain foreign bodies. Mr. Agassiz is the only person who — 
has observed the beds; all have observed the bands. The out- 
cropping of the beds is represented on the surface as a line a 
few inches wide of compact ice. These lines near the source 
of the glacier cross nearly straight from side to side; but 
lower down, from the quicker central flow, they become 
curved, the apex of the curve corresponding to the point of 
maximum velocity. A glacier formed of two or more branches 
will show two or more systems of these curved lines, side by 
side, though after a while the curves combine. The physi- 
ology of motion is admirably shown in the Lower Aar glacier, 
which below the Abschwung is composed of fourteen affluents, 
each having its own system of contour lines, besides four small 
tributary glaciers from the right bank, each bringing down its 
contours at right angles to the motion of the trunk-glacier. 

The inclination of the structure, whether we call it beds or 
bands, is an important feature. All observers agree in find- 
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ing the angle at which these thin lamin stand, large (even 
vertical) in the middle region of the glacier, and less as the 
lower end is approached. Mr. Agassiz gives the inclination of 
the structure of the Lower Aar, a little below the junction of 
the grand affluents, as from 85 to 90 degrees, and as regularly 
flattening till at the lower end it is only 20 degrees. The 
same thing is recorded by all observers upon all glaciers; and 
the change is accounted for by the friction of the ice against 
the bottom, which retards the lower part, while the upper por- 
tion moves on unimpeded. This seems reasonable; but the 
fundamental difficulty, as Mr. Agassiz justly calls it, is to ac- 
count for the vertical position in the start. In the névé the 
strata must be, and are known to be, horizontal; the question 
is, How can they change from that position to vertical, when 
the tendency is to produce a directly opposite result? Except 
Mr. Agassiz, we believe all deny the permanence of the origi- 
nal stratification, and thus relieve themselves from answering 
this question; and even he acknowledges the extreme dif- 
ficulty of tracing the structure from the névé to where the 
vertical bedding or veining first appears. Of course we can- 
not be expected to admit the change from simply seeing the 
horizontal beds of the névé and the vertical bands of the mid- 
dle glacier. We demand some intermediate steps in the pro- 
cess. These Mr. Agassiz professes to give us. He shows us — 
a well (puit) 16 metres deep, near the confluence of the two 
main branches, in which at different depths we see the thin 
beds of compact ice inclined about 30 degrees, while at a few 
hundred yards below the angle is nearly 90 degrees, or ver- 
tical. There are reasons why this evidence is not satisfactory. 
First, we are told that nearly at the same point the general 
inclination is from 85 to 90 degrees; next, that perhaps there 
is no glacier where the angle does not vary from 20 to 90 
degrees, and that not only in great distances, but from one 
bed to another; and, finally, that even the same bed varies 
considerably as we observe it at the sides or the summit of the 
are. Mr. Agassiz himself says: ‘1 have seen in the chevrons 
of the Lauteraar an example where the summit was inclined 
20 degrees, while the sides at ten metres’ distance were at an 


angle of 60 degrees.” 


5 
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We do not think that the observed facts warrant the belief 
that the beds are less inclined above the middle region of 
the glacier; and until this is clearly proved, it seems hardly 
worth while to search for the cause of such a variation. There 
is another objection to believing the beds in the lower glacier 
to be a modification of the névé stratification. The horizontal 
layers observed in the upper regions by all who have examined 
the glaciers are in no place represented as more than one or 
two feet deep; while, if the lines of compact ice drawn upon 
the plan of the Lower Aar by Mr. Agassiz show the planes of 
separation of the annual beds, these layers would be nearer * 
five hundred feet thick.* 

Mr. Agassiz observes, that in the upper part of glaciers we 
can count the névé beds as far down the crevasses as we can 
see. Mr. Forbes says, that below a very small depth, compared 
to the vast vertical sections exposed in some places, the névé 
stratification disappears, the interior of the mass being gran- 
ular, and without structure of any kind. Messrs. Agassiz, 
Forbes, and Tyndall all give examples where the horizontal 
bedding and the blue bands, nearly vertical, occur in the same 
place. No person except Mr. Agassiz distinguishes the thin 
beds of compact ice, containing sand and gravel; the only 
structure remarked by other observers being the blue bands. 
The strongest fact against the permanence of the original 
stratification is, that when a glacier is broken entirely to pieces, 
sometimes even to powder, by going over a precipice, as in the 
Rhone Schwartzwald and La Brenva, the blue bands come out 
as fresh as ever below the fall, in a nearly vertical position, 
as soon as the ice consolidates by pressure. Mr. Agassiz con- 
siders this reformation of structure as confirming the idea of 
the continuance of the original bedding, and as showing an 
inherent tendency in the ice to stratify; but here we believe 
the Professor is quite at fault, since the structure which ap- 


* Mr. John Ball observes (Phil. Mag., Vol. XIV. [1857,] p. 481, Suppl.) : “ The 
névé strata cannot represent annual beds, because they are in some cases only six or 
eight inches deep ; while, to account for the average annual fall of sixty feet, they 
should be as much as eight feet thick.” He concludes that the beds represent each 
considerable fall of snow, but not annual deposits; and he thus accounts for the 
varying depth, and the different degrees of glacification observed. 
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pears below the ice-fall is plainly vertical blue bands, and no 
horizontal stratification at all. 

We should bear in mind, that our real knowledge is ex- 
tremely small as to the depths of a glacier. All of our theories 
of the structure and physiology of these vast bodies of ice, it 
may be over a thousand feet deep, are founded upon what we 
can see in the upper five or ten per cent of that depth. Now 
the measurements show the chief part of the retardation upon 
the surface to be near the shore; analogy would lead us to 
infer a similar action near the bottom; so that, as we may 
have a line almost straight in the middle of a wide glacier, 
but very much curved near the sides, so we might have a ver- 
tical line from the top to near the bottom. Indeed, the holes 
called moulins are sensibly vertical to great depths ; and yet 
Mr. Tyndall’s measurements show that they partake of the 
general movement of the glacier. Mr. Forbes observes that 
the upper part may remain almost unaffected by the move- 
ment (i. e. unaffected by any differential motion in the 
vertical plane). 

Having now seen somewhat of the observed data, let us 
look at the different theories which have been proposed to 
account for the motion of glaciers. If the mere search for 
truth had been the actuating force which has moved the sev- 
eral investigators in this matter, the task of reviewing their 
labors would be simple. In the outset, this doubtless was the 
end proposed ; the temptation, however, to digress in order to 
obtain personal reputation, and the pleasure of knocking over 
the theory of a fellow-laborer, added to a desire to reap the 
harvest in the shape of a completed solution of the problem, 
rather than to sow the seeds by a careful collection of data, 
has prevented that cordial co-operation among the leading 
glacialists which ought always to be found among philoso- 
phers. The object of reviewing the labors of the distinguished 
men whose names are connected with the subject before us, 
is to show the part which each has taken in furnishing a cor- 
rect theory of glacier motion, and is in no way intended to 
-express their present views, inasmuch as some of them have 
long since withdrawn from active labor in this department. 
We must not tie an observer too closely down to his own 
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writings. In commencing a new study, we have to assume 
much, and we use terms as we can best apply them. Even if 
our assumptions are proved wrong, and our terms have been 
misapplied, they have yet been useful. A rude and imperfect 
theory often furnishes the stand-point from which we collect 
and arrange our data. Astrology, Cosmogony, and Alchemy 
were the forerunners of Astronomy, Geology, and Chemistry. 
We are not to blame for putting forth crude ideas, but for 
retaining them. An impartial investigator will see what is, 
sooner than what he desires. He will not look at Nature with 
a vision distorted and a mind prejudiced by favorite opinions. 
He will endeavor to bring his mind into harmony with Nature, 
and when he has done this, he can read aright the broad vol- 
ume she has spread out before him. We hope, in what follows, 
to treat the several authors who have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the glacial theory with the utmost impartiality. 
Such at least is our intention. 

Scheuchzer, a Zurich savant, in 1705 advanced the theory 
that the motion of glaciers was produced by the freezing of 
infiltrated water, which, by dilating and thus enlarging the 
whole mass, caused the glacier to move in the direction of 
least resistance, namely, down hill. Altmann and Griiner, in 
1760, supposed that the glacier slid down its inclined bed 
from the effect of gravity. This theory was accepted by the 
great Alpine naturalist, De Saussure of Geneva, in 1799. He 
also believed the motion to be aided by the lubrication of the 
bed over which the glacier slid, by means of water obtained 
from the melting of the ice in contact with the soil. Hugi— 
author of Naturhistorische Alpenreise — believed the motion 
due to an interior labor (travail) of the glacier. Jean de 
Charpentier, Director of Mines in the Canton Vaud, em- 
braced the dilatation theory of Scheuchzer. Agassiz also 
attributed the motion to the dilatation of water infiltrated into 
the mass, in his earlier work (Etudes, 1840); but near the 
close of his later work (Systéme, 1847), he says that each 
of the agents which has been considered the chief cause has 
part in producing the motion; that the slope of the bed is a 
condition of progression, but that it does not determine the 
speed; that the plasticity of the ice is another condition, not 
3* 
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less essential, since it allows a body like ice to move over very 
gentle slopes; and he concludes by saying that dilatation 
comes in as a motive force, when the plasticity is reduced to 
aminimum. Bishop Rendu of Annecy, in 1841, without put- 
ting forth any one theory as correct, proposes in the form of 
questions all of the different explanations, not even except- 
ing the semi-fluid doctrine of Mr. Forbes, published two years 
later.* Since observation has shown that glaciers move in 
the severest winters, and that the internal temperature of the 
mass is not low enough to freeze the infiltrated water, we need 
not occupy ourselves with the theory of dilatation. Further, 
as great inclination has little or no effect on progression, and 
as the rudest examination is sufficient to repel the idea that 
a rigid mass of ice can slide through a crooked valley, we 
may dismiss the explanation which relies upon sliding. We 
have remaining the theories of Forbes and of Tyndall; which 
we proceed to examine. 

In 1843 Mr. Forbes published his “ Travels through the 
Alps,” containing the viscous theory, as it has been called, 
of glacier motion, which is thus defined by its author : — 


“ My theory of glacier motion is this. A glacier is an imperfect 
fluid, or a viscous body, which is urged down slopes of a certain incli- 
nation by the mutual pressure of its parts. The sort of consistency to 
which we refer may be illustrated by moderately thick mortar, or 
the contents of a tar-barrel, poured into a sloping channel. The ex- 
tremes of viscosity are perfect fluidity and perfect rigidity. A body 
may be viscous enough to move under great pressure, which alone 
would stand still. When the semi-fluid ice inclines to solidity, during a 
frost, its motion is checked ; if its fluidity is increased by a thaw, its 
motion is instantly accelerated. Its motion is greater in summer than 


* “ Marche-t-il ensemble comme un bloc de marbre sur un plan incliné? Avance- 
t-il par parties brisées comme les cailloux qui se suivent dans les coulois des mon- 
tagnes ¢ §-affaisse-t-il sur lui méme pour couler le long des pentes comme le ferait 
_ une lave a la fois ductile et liquide? Les parties qui se détachent vers les pentes 
rapides suffisent-elles & imprimer du mouvement a celles qui reposent sur une sur- 
face horizontale? Je l'ignore. Peut-étre encore pourrait on dire que dans les grands 
froids l'eau qui remplit les nombreuses crevasses transversales du glacier venant & 
se congeler prend son aceroissement de volume ordinaire, pousse les parois qui la 
contiennent, et produit ainsi un mouvement vers le bas du canal d’ecoulement.” — 
Rendu, Théorie des Glaciers de la Savoie, p. 93. 
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in winter, because its fluidity is greater. The motion does not cease 
in winter, because the winter’s cold penetrates the ice only to a limited 
extent. The veined structure is a consequence of the viscous theory. 
Any particle, in a fluid or semi-fluid mass, urged by a force from above, 
does not necessarily move in the direction in which the force impels it ; 
— it moves diagonally: forwards, in consequence of the impulse ; up- 
wards, in consequence of the resistance directly in front;— thence a 
series of surfaces of separation rising towards the surface, varied in 
curvature by the law of the velocity of the different layers of the gla- 
cier. Near the head of the glacier, where the resistance in front is 
enormous, the separation planes will be highly inclined ; as the lower 
end is approached, the frontal resistance continually diminishes, and 
the line of least resistance becomes more and more horizontal ; finally, 
when the lower end is reached, the planes fall away altogether, and the 
_ upper layers roll over the lower ones. The crevices formed by the 
forced separation of a half-rigid mass, whose parts are compelled to 
move with different velocities, are united by the effect of time and co- 
hesion, and thus produce the blue bands.” 


The mean daily lowering of the glacial surface in summer 
varies from three to over four inches. In one hundred days 
this would amount to about thirty feet." Notwithstanding 
this, the absolute height does not vary much from year to 
year, so that this ablation must in some way be compensated, 
otherwise the glacier would taper out to a wedge.t This 
compensation Mr. Forbes makes by the swelling of the lower 
part of the glacier by compression. He considers the resist- 
ance to motion as increasing from the upper to the lower re- 
gions, on account of accumulating friction. The ice is thus 
squeezed forward and upward against the mass in front, pro- 
ducing a condensation longitudinally, and a consequent swell- 
ing upward, — an effect evidently exactly opposed to the 
reduction of the surface by melting. Whether this explana- 
tion is correct or not can be decided only after we have some 


* The large glacier table shown in the frontispiece to Mr. Forbes’s “ Travels” was 
elevated thirteen feet in thirty-seven days from June 30 to August 6, four and a 
quarter inches per day ; or rather the general surface of the glacier was reduced by 
that amount. 

t Suppose the Mer de Glace to be four miles, or about twenty thousand feet long, 
and to move five hundred feet per annum, the surface being reduced thirty feet 
each season. A given point would be forty years in moving the length of the gla- 
cier, in which time it would have melted down no less than twelve hundred feet. 
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extended and careful levels from a fixed bench-mark to the 
surface of the ice, in connection with the observations on the 
relative motion of the different regions upon the same glacier, 
besides a record of the reduction of the surface at different 
points. 

Mr. Forbes illustrated his theory by models made of plaster 
and glue, so mixed and colored as to show the internal details 
of the motion of the mass under different conditions. The re- 
sults obtained from the models show plainly that in a plastic 
mass the centre moved faster than the sides, that the top 
moved faster than the bottom, that a retardation in front 
resulted in a swelling upwards, and that alternate layers of 
white and blue paste assumed somewhat the form of the blue 
bands in a glacier; namely, curved from shore to centre, and 
inclined less and less as the lower end was approached. From 
the analogy thus established between the glacier and the mod- 
el, Mr. Forbes concluded that the ice was a viscous mass, 
urged onward by the mutual pressure of its parts. 

There has been much dispute as to what constitutes the 
theory of Mr. Forbes; but, if we understand his writings, it is 
that the cause of glacier motion is the viscosity of glacier ice. 
We should not wish to confine Mr. Forbes too closely to his 
own term, viscous, especially as he seems disposed in his later 
works to substitute plastic. Indeed, if the theory rests upon 
the viscosity of ice, we should have only to show that in no 
instance whatever has it been found to possess the qualities 
which would entitle it to this term, and the theory would 
vanish, leaving Mr. Forbes as a simple observer who has fur- 
nished a few facts, and not as a contributor to the explana- 
tion of the cause of glacier motion. If, however, he is con- 
tent to have discovered that glaciers have a quality so far 
equivalent to viscosity as to allow the quasi semi-fluid motion, 
we can easily accept this, and can plainly allow him a good 
share in the solution of the glacier problem. It has been said 
that Mr. Forbes’s theory does not depend on a word, but that 
it is ‘“‘a compendious epitome of a multitude of observed 
facts,” and that it is * the congeries of facts which he has ob- 
served.” We are aware of no person who tries so hard to 
make it depend upon a word as Mr. Forbes himself, yet with- 
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out giving a very definite meaning to that word. Viscous 
is defined as sticky, adhesive, glutinous, tenacious ; plastic, 
as capable of being moulded. According to these definitions, 
although ice may be plastic, it can in no way be called vis- 
cous. As to Mr. Forbes’s theory being a collection of observed 
facts, we might as well call the astronomical data furnished 
to Newton the law of gravitation. Certainly no amount of 
facts can ever constitute a theory. It is only when, by co-or- 
dinating the observed data, we rise above phenomena to causes, 
that we can be said to have reached a theory in any science. 
Mr. Forbes has labored harder to find analogies between gla- 
ciers and really viscous bodies, than to ascertain the true 
nature of glacial ice. It is hard to learn from his writings 
_ what he does believe. Making all due allowance for papers 
written disconnectedly during the course of ten years, the 
statements in his “ Occasional Papers” are, to say the least, 
puzzling. For example, in the “Summary of Evidence ad- 
duced in favor of the Plastic or Viscous Theory of Glacier 
Motion,” we have the following: —“ A glacier is not a mass 
of solid ice, but a compound of ice and water more or less 
yielding according to its state of wetness or infiltration.” “ A 
glacier is not coherent ice, but a granular compound of ice 
and water.” “It is clearly proved by the experiments of 
Agassiz and others, that the glacier is not a mass of ice, but 
of. ice and water; the latter percolating freely through the 
crevices of the former to all depths of the glacier.” ‘ The 
water in the crevices does not constitute the glacier, but only 
the principal vehicle of the force which acts on it.” “If it 
were not for the capillarity of the ducts, it is plain that no 
effective hydrostatic pressure would be developed at all.” 
“The function of the infiltrated water seems to be that of 
preserving the whole ice in that state of softness which im- 
mediately precedes its dissolution, as well as of conveying 
hydrostatic pressure.” Speaking of the motion of the Mer de 
Glace, he writes: “It took no real start, until the frost had 
given way, and the tumultuous course of the Arveiron showed 
that its veins were again filled with the circulating medium 
to which the glacier, like the organic frame, owes its energy.” 
From the above, we should say that Mr. Forbes considered 
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water essential to the glacial structure; but in the same vol- 
ume he says: “I have nowhere affirmed the presence of liquid 
water to be a sine qua non to the plastic motion of glaciers.” 
And also: “ The ribboned structure presented by all glaciers 
appears to be the only true essential structure which they pos- 
sess. The existence of granules divided by capillary fissures, 
as well as of large crevasses, are equally unessential to glacial 
structure.” ‘A glacier is not a mass of fragments. As the 
analogy of the glacier to a river in which the fluid principle 
is greatly in defect, and the cohering or viscous principle is 
greatly in excess, is the theory which I maintain, it is evi- 
dent that the analogy of a stream of sand or loose materials 
shot from a cart, or any other comparison with an aggregate 
of incoherent fragments or individual masses, must be wrong, 
if mine be right. And I feel confident, not only that such an 
incoherent mass could not move after the manner of a glacier, 
but also that attentive inspection of a glacier at once contra- 
dicts such an idea.”’ Mr. Forbes has a most convenient mode 
of reconciling the seemingly most contradictory statements un- 
der the comprehensive remark, that viscosity ranges all the way 
from perfect fluidity to perfect rigidity. Under such defini- 
tion, of course, glacial ice, as well as glass, is viscous. Thus, 
whatever we find regarding the nature of ice, we must at least 
admit the so-called theory to be sufficiently viscous. 

The fact that a glacier moves generally as a semi-fluid mass 
no more proves ice to be a semi-fluid, than the fact that a 
wooden beam obeys the same general law of deflection as a 
cast iron beam proves wood to be a crystalline substance. 
Beside the measurements of Mr. Forbes showing the quicker 
central and surface motion, the only fact he has given to in- 
dicate analogy between a glacier and a semi-fluid mass, or, as 
he expresses it, the plasticity of ice on a large scale, is the 
putting a straight line, ninety feet long, divided by small pins 
into forty-five equal spaces, upon a compact and well-developed 
portion of the Mer de Glace. These stakes, as might have 
been supposed, after some time took the form of a regular 
curve, showing that the ice moved continuously and uni- 
formly, and not by sudden rending at any points. It seems 
to us, however, that, if Mr. Forbes’s explanation of the veined 
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structure is correct — the facts, we think, show the contrary 
—his own observations would furnish the plainest possible 
proof that glacial ice is eminently brittle; inasmuch as he 
repeatedly states, that the smallest, slowest, and most régular 
motion cannot take place without splitting the ice; which 
certainly would not be the case in a gluey, sticky, tenacious, 
adhesive mass. But though his explanation of the veined 
structure, not being correct, does not thus demonstrate the 
fragility of the ice, the formation of crevasses does prove gla- 
cial ice to be totally devoid of tenacity, as may plainly be seen 
by the following results of observation. 

So long as a glacier moves over a uniformly inclined bed, it 
is not unequally strained, and it remains unbroken by cre- 
_vasses ; but if it pass from a flat slope to a steeper one, the 
surface is subjected to tension, and it splits. A viscous or 
pasty mass could pass over the brow of a hill without fracture ; 
but the slightest change of inclination, if convex upwards, 
will rend the glacier. Mr. Tyndall gives us the following 
facts. The Mer de Glace below Trélaporte passes from an 
incline of 4° to one of 9° 25° (on the surface of the ice), the 
difference or change of inclination being only 5° 25’; and yet 
the ice, in passing over this great angle of 174° 35’, is so 
crevassed as to be impassable. It is also shown, that a certain 
part of the same glacier by its motion would be obliged to 
stretch only seven tenths of an inch in five hours; and yet. 
it cannot do this, but breaks. Mr. Tyndall also illustrates 
the inability of the ice to change its form without fracture. 
He writes: “ Let the sides of this page represent the boun- 
daries of the glacier at Trélaporte, and any one of its lines 
of print a transverse slice. Supposing the line to move down 
the page as the slice of ice moves down the valley, then the 
bending of the ice in twenty-four hours would only be suf- 
ficient to push forward the centre in advance of the sides by a 
very small fraction of the width of the line of print. To such 
an extremely gradual strain the ice is unable to accommodate 
itself without fracture.” He further says: “ A boss of rock, 
a protuberance on the side of the flanking mountain, anything, 
in short, which checks the motion of one part of the ice, and 
permits an adjacent portion to be pushed away from it, pro- 
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duces crevasses.” * Mr. Agassiz observes that all crevasses, of 
whatever form or position, are the effect of a common cause, 
—tension overcome; and that every crevasse is formed per- 
pendicularly to the plane of the tension.t 

We think it sufficiently evident from the preceding, that 
ice is anything but viscous. The next question is, Does it 
possess any quality equivalent to viscosity? The temperature 
at which ice melts is generally stated to be 32 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Experiment, however, has shown that it softens 
sensibly at four degrees lower, or at 28 degrees. From this 
Mr. Forbes concludes, that, since the general internal tempera- 
ture of a glacier is from 28 to 32 degrees, the ice is kept in 
a just melting condition, in the same manner as wax softens 
before it melts. Mr. Tyndall has cooled ice down to 100 
degrees below the freezing-point, when he found it so hard 
as to resist a knife; and he observes, that although ice at 28 
degrees may be called soft in comparison with that 100 de- 
grees colder, it is the softness of calcareous spar in comparison - 
with rock crystal, rather than that of melting wax, honey, or 
tar ; and he concludes by saying : — 

“ How far this ice, with a softness thus defined, when subjected to 
the gradual pressures exerted in a glacier, is bruised and broken, and 
how far the motion of its parts may approach to that of a truly viscous 
body under pressure, I do not know. The critical point here is, that 
the ice changes its form and preserves its continuity during its motion, 
in virtue of external force. It remains continuous whilst it moves, be- 
cause its particles are kept in juxtaposition by pressure ; and when 
this external prop is removed, and the ice, subjected to tension, has to 
depend solely upon the mobility of its own particles to preserve its 
continuity, the analogy with a viscous body instantly breaks down.” 


It is a well-known fact, that water subjected to a strong 
pressure requires a greater degree of cold than usual to freeze 
— it, or, conversely, that heat is developed by pressure ; f so that 


* This is admirably shown in Mr. Agassiz’s map of the Lower Aar glacier, 
where the ice is dragged around the angle of the Rothhorn, near the Pavillion ; and 
also in Pl. VIIL. Fig. 10, of the Systeme. 

+ Regarding the mechanics of crevasses, the reader is referred to Mr. Tyndall’s 
book, pp. 315-327; and to Mr. Hopkins’ S papers in the Philosophical Maguzine, 


Vol. XX VI. (1845). 
t Tyndall, Glaciers of the Alps, p. 349. Mousson, Bibliotheque Universelle, Vol. 111. 
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a body of rigid ice may have those parts subjected to a severe 
pressure liquefied, and frozen again when the pressure is 
removed. Further, Mr. Faraday has shown that two pieces 
of ice with moistened surfaces, at a temperature above 32 de- 
grees, when placed in contact, will freeze together. This 
property boys employ in making snowballs, and they well 
know that moist snow is necessary ; dry snow will not answer. 
Mr. Tyndall applied this principle to a most interesting series 
of operations upon masses of ice. With a series of boxwood 
moulds, he showed experimentally that hard crystalline ice 
could be forced into any shape by pressure, the change of form 
being produced by breaking and recongealing. He says: — 

“The ice, in changing its form from that of one mould to that of 
another, was in every instance broken and crushed by the pressure ; 
but suppose that instead of three moulds three thousand had been used, 
or, better still, suppose the curvature of a single mould to change by 
extremely slow degrees, the ice would then so gradually change its 
form that no rude rupture would be apparent. Practically the ice 
would behave as a plastic substance.” 

May we not now conclude that, although ice can in no way 
be called viscous, it has a quality equivalent thereto to a de- 
gree sufficient to account for the quasi semi-fluid motion exhib- 
ited by glaciers, namely, plasticity, this latter characteristic 
being the result of fracture and regelation ? 

The veined or ribboned structure (blue bands) already no- 
ticed completes the solution of the problem. Mr. Agassiz 
considered this feature as a phenomenon more or less super- 
ficial, but still of great importance as a means of facilitating 
the infiltration of water into the mass. Mr. Tyndall observes 
that it is not to be regarded as a partial phenomenon, or as 
affecting the constitution of glaciers to a small extent merely. 
Mr. Forbes says that it is the intimate structure of the glacier, 
and the only one which it possesses. These bands are ex- 
tremely useful as indices to the motion of the ice at different 
places, being dislocated, contorted, and inclined according to 
the forces acting upon the mass. The structure is stated, by 


[1858,] p. 296. James Thomson, Phil. Mag. Vol. XIV. [1857,| p. 548. Wm, 
Thomson, PAil. Mag., Vol. XVI. [1858,] p. 463. Tyndall, Pail. Trans. Vol. 
CXLIKX. p. 279. 
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all glacialists, to be found perpendicular to the pressure at the 
place where it is produced. We have already seen the earlier 
explanations given to account for the bands. We have now 
to examine the latest opinion of Mr. Forbes. The funda- 
mental idea is this. The veined or ribboned structure of 
the ice is, he says, the result of internal forces, by which one 
portion of the ice is dragged past another, in a manner so 
gradual as not necessarily to produce large fissures in the 
ice and the consequent sliding of one detached part over 
another, but rather the effect of a general bruise over a 
considerable space of the yielding body. This bruise, recon- 
solidating by pressure, gives birth to a blue vein. Thus the 
differential motion is supposed to be the cause of the struc- 
ture ; and, according to Mr. Forbes, the veins are best de- 
veloped where the differential motion is a maximum. He 
also says, that the bands are least distinct near the centre, 
for there the difference of velocity of two adjacent strips, 
parallel to the length of the glacier, is nearly nothing ; but 
that, where two glaciers come together, the structure imme- 
diately becomes more developed, which arises from the in- 
creased velocity as well as friction of each, due to lateral 
compression. For all this, while admitting the general course 
of the central structure upon the Lower Aar to be parallel 
to the length, he observes that it is extraordinary, if its 
production is to be attributed to the remote influence of 
the retaining walls of the glacier. We do not see why 
Mr. Forbes should charge it to this remote influence, when, 
according to his own theory, it might be attributed either to 
the increased velocity and friction at the junction of the 
two main branches, or to the differential motion at the ad- 
jacent sides of the branches before the junction. The ez- 
perimentum crucis of Mr. Forbes is the glacier of La Brenva, 
in which a particularly fine development of structure occurs 
at a point where the ice is forced obliquely against a rocky 
promontory, and where the differential motion is shown, by 
measurement, to be considerable. We apprehend, however, 
that an example of structure equally good may be fonnd 
where there is no differential motion, but simply pressure. 
Mr. Hopkins has plainly shown that the lines of greatest 
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strain in a glacier, moving down a valley of uniform width, 
extend from the shore obliquely forty-five degrees down 
stream, and that the crevasses are at right angles to this 
line ; also that the lines of greatest compression extend from 
the shore obliquely forty-five degrees up stream, and that 
the blue bands are developed at right angles to this line ; 
that is, at the sides of the glacier the crevasses point from 
the shore up stream, and the blue bands down stream. Now 
this is the same direction that Mr. Forbes would have them 
assume from differential motion, although he has never shown, 
and we believe cannot show, that differential motion ever 
takes place in this direction. But he also says: “ These 
bands are formed where the pressure is most intense, and 
where the differential motion of parts isa maximum.” From 
this, it might be due either to the pressure or the motion, 
if it were not for a structure which occurs where no differ- 
ential motion can, on any theory, occur, but pressure only. 
Mr. Tyndall gives us the following: “ Where the inclina- 
tion of a glacier suddenly changes from a steep slope to a 
gentler, the ice toa certain depth must be thrown into a state 
of violent longitudinal compression. At such places a struc- 
ture is developed transverse to the axis of the glacier. The 
quicker flow of the centre causes this structure to bend more 
and more, and after a time it sweeps in vast curves across the 
entire glacier.” In this manner the marginal structure may 
be brought into the direction often observed, namely, oblique 
from the shore down stream, in those places where pressure 
to form it in that position is lacking. This transverse struc- 
ture may be seen upon the Strahleck affluent of the Lower 
Grindelwald, the Rhone, and the Taléfre fall in that branch 
of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni. All observers agree in 
finding the structure to be made only where there is strong 
pressure ; after being formed, it may be transferred, by the 
motion of the ice, to places where there is no pressure. Mr. 
Forbes alone maintains the influence of differential motion, 
although the only motion of that’ kind which has ever, by 
measurement upon a glacier, been proved to exist, is parallel 
to the shore, which is not the direction ever assumed by 
the true marginal structure. . 
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We cannot judge of the production of the veined structure 
in all cases by its occurrence; for it is often found in places 
which have no part in its formation. The vertical longitudi- 
nal structure in the great Aletsch glacier, opposite the Miirje- 
len See, was formed eight miles above that point, by the lateral 
pressure from the tributary glaciers which come in at right 
angles to the trunk. Mr. John Ball asks, How can this struc- 
ture, which must have been formed two hundred years ago, 
have withstood the reduction of the surface by melting, which 
at only ten feet per annum would be two thousand feet? If 
we say, by swelling, caused by the slower motion in front and 
the accumulation behind, we shall find a question equally hard 
to answer, namely, How can a compression sufficiently great to 
produce this swelling act without obliterating the old structure 
and producing a new one in a transverse direction? We have 
no measurements of any amount upon this immense glacier. 

Mr. Tyndall supposes the varied structure to be produced 
by pressure acting at right angles to the plane of the veins, 
such pressure causing internal liquefaction; the water thus 
produced freezing when the pressure is removed. Mr. Agassiz 
confirms this explanation to a certain extent, since he says: 
“The bands are most frequent at the confluence of many 
affluents, and also where the ice is more compact than else- 
where ; for example, at the Aar glacier it is where the ice 
is submitted to the strongest pressure, arising from the junc- 
tion of the two grand afiluents. This correlation between the 
compactness of the ice and the frequence of the bands is con- 
firmed by the other fact, that the bands first appear where 
the ice has already a certain compactness.’ The final proof 
of the correctness of the pressure explanation of the veined 
structure is furnished by the experiment of Mr. Tyndall, who 
actually produced blue bands in small pieces of common ice, 
by subjecting them to pressure; such bands being at right 
angles to the foree applied. Careful examination of the ice 
during the operation showed the internal liquefaction taking 
place.* We have already seen how a mass of ice may change 


* See Phil. Trans., Vol. CXLIX. [1859,] p. 279, Paper on the Veined Structure 
of Glaciers, by Mr. Tyndall, or “ The Glaciers of the Alps,” p. 409, for the detail 
of this most conclusive and interesting experiment. 
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its form by fracture and regelation. By the blue bands we 
learn that the internal liquefaction produced by intense pres- 
sure, which Mr. Tyndall so plainly illustrated in his labora- 
tory, actually takes place in the glacier on a large scale ; 
thus allowing a slight change of form, and furnishing the 
moisture necessary for the refreezing of the separated portions 
of the ice in a new position, when the pressure is removed. 

Mr. Tyndall does not claim to be the founder of a glacial 
theory ; but his book is concluded by what he calls a partial 
summary, which is in fact a most complete, concise, and cor- 
rect statement: of all we know regarding the’ nature of the 
glaciers. Briefly it is as follows. Glaciers are derived from 
mountain snow, which is consolidated by pressure to ice. The 
power of yielding to pressure is possessed by the most com- 
pact ice. The motive power is the weight of the upper gla- 
cier, which by settling squeezes out the lower parts, which 
yield in the direction of least resistance and move downwards. 
This motion is accomplished partly by sliding, and partly by 
the yielding of the mass. This yielding takes place by frac- 
ture and regelation, which actions produce an effect equiva- 
lent to plasticity. The ice can yield thus to pressure, but not 
to tension. The result of stretching is the crevasses, which 
are marginal, transverse, or longitudinal ;— the first being 
produced by the oblique strain consequent upon the quicker 
central flow, the second by the passage of the glacier over a 
convex vertical angle, and the third by pressure from behind 
and resistance in front, which causes the mass to split at a 
right angle to the pressure. The veined structure is produced 
by compression, resulting in internal liquefaction. The water 
thus produced is refrozen when the pressure is removed, form- 
ing a blue band, The structure occurs in three forms, which 
may be regarded as complementary to the crevasses, namely, 
marginal, transverse, and longitudinal, being in each case 
developed at right angles to the pressure. 

The cause and office of the angular fragments, the flatten- 
ing of the bubbles, the disappearance of the original stratifi- 
cation, the permanence of structure through many years of 
ablation, and the causes of the increase and decrease of gla- 
4* 
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ciers at the present time, are questions upon which future 
glacialists have ample opportunity to exert themselves. 

Before concluding, we wish to say a word regarding the di- 
vision of the credit due for the establishment of the glacial 
theory ; partly that it may be understood to whom we owe our 
information on this subject, and partly because great injustice 
has been done by nearly all writers to one of the most dis- 
tinguished as well as indefatigable observers. No person has 
devoted so much time to the collection of actual data in the 
field, nor furnished us with such accurate plans, and so com- 
plete and long continued measurements, as Professor Agassiz, 
and yet there seems, with the single exception of Mr. Tyndall, 
a determination, particularly in England, to ignore altogether 
his services.* The solution of the problem, as we view it, has 
consisted of three parts;—the field operations, showing the 
nature of glacier motion; the study, both in the laboratory 
and in the field, of the physics of ice ; and the application of the 
physical principles evolved to the explanation of the observed 
facts of progression. Professor Agassiz laid out in 1841 the 
work which, remeasured in 1842, demonstrated the quicker 


* “T believe I may safely affirm, that not one observation of the rate of motion 
of a glacier, cither on the average or at any particular season of the year, existed 
when I commenced my experiments in 1842.’’ — Forbes, Travels through the Alps, 
p- 38. 

“Mr. Agassiz continued some of these annual measures, but only in a rough way, 
by causing his guides to reckon the distance of a block on the moraine by lengths 
of a pole or rod from a fixed rock some thousand feet off. These measures appear 
not to have been altogether trustworthy.’’ — Forbes, in Kncyclopadia Britannica, in 
1855. 

Mr. Forbes should have known that the very complete measurements of Mr. 
Agassiz, made in 1841 and 1842, were published in the Comptes Rendus in 1842. 

“ But eVen the melancholy pleasure of refuting himself was denied to the Swiss 
savant. In science the race is not unfrequently to the swift; and the Northern phi- 
losopher, having betaken himself to Switzerland, in June, 1842, was enabled, by 
applying the delicate and accurate process of theodolitie measurement to the small 
daily movements of the glacier, to observe in four days the results for which M. 
Agassiz, with his comparatively rough procedure, had to wait a twelvemonth.” — 
Westminster Review, April, 1857. 

The author of the above had evidently never seen the later work of Professor 
Agassiz, nor the Comptes Rendus of tive years before. 

“ It is to Professor Forbes alone that we owe the first and most correct researches 
respecting the motion of glaciers.”” — North British Review, August, 1859. 

“The prize for which the Swiss sarans were contending was carried off by a 
more skilful and more fortunate competitor.” — Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1861. 
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central flow, and the slackening of the motion from the upper 
to the lower regions of the Lower Aar glacier. Professor 
Forbes commenced his measurements in 1842, and, by taking 
the result of a few days only, actually observed the quicker 
central flow before Mr. Agassiz did. The results of Mr. 
Agassiz were, however, published before those of Mr. Forbes. 
The measurements of Mr. Agassiz were much more complete 
than those of Mr. Forbes, who in no case continued his lines 
entirely across a glacier. Either of these observers without 
the other was sure to discover those facts of motion which 
had been so plainly stated by Bishop Rendu in 1841. The 
discovery of the quicker surface flow belongs to Mr. Forbes, 
although the same thing was separately discovered by Messrs. 
Martins and Dollfuss a few days later. Mr. Forbes, though 
not the discoverer of the blue bands, was the first to perceive 
their importance; but his chief merit seems to be the con- 
necting of all the data, and perceiving from this connection 
the resemblance to semi-fluid action. Beyond that point, his 
researches have simply supported an incorrect theory, into ac- 
cordance with which he has endeavored to bend all facts near 
and remote. Mr. Tyndall has been eminently the physical 
contributor to the solution of the question, and by a skilful 
application of Mr. Faraday’s Regelation, and the internal lique- 
faction of Messrs. James and William Thomson and Professor 
Mousson, has shown how the glacier is enabled to obey the 
force impressed upon it, — how a hard and brittle substance 
like ice can move like a soft and pasty mass. 

The difficulty of judging correctly of what Mr. Forbes calls 
his theory arises in a great degree from the manner in which 
he twists his theory round from time to time so as to absorb 
all subsequent discoveries. He writes in the prefatory note 
- to his Occasional Papers, in speaking of the recent progress 
of the glacier theory: “ If it be granted that the terms ‘ bruis- 
ing and re-attachment,’ ‘ incipient fissures united by time and 
cohesion,’ were equivalent in 1846 to the phrase ‘ fracture and 
regelation,’ applied in 1857, I shall, I trust, still be held to have 
laid just and solid foundations for a Plastic or Viscous Theory 
of Glaciers.” Now it is exactly this that will not be granted, 
unless Mr. Forbes renounces entirely and without reserve the 
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differential motion as a cause of the blue bands. It is to be 
observed, that in his later writings he shows a decided ineli- 
nation to use the term plastic in place of viscous, or at least 
to consider them as synonymous; but this is simply a misap- 
plication of terms. There is nothing viscous about ice, and 
there can be no viscous theory of glacier motion. 

With regard to glacial literature, the amount of published 
matter bearing on the subject is large. The works of Char- 
pentier, Agassiz, Forbes, and Tyndall are particularly valuable 
as including the chief part of the field work. The papers in 
the Bibliotheque Universelle of Geneva, the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, the Philosophical Transactions, the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and the Comptes Rendus, by Agassiz, 
Forbes, Tyndall, Guyot, Desor, Martins, Hopkins, Whewell, 
Mallet, and others, are valuable. The Essai sur les Glaciers, 
by M. Charpentier, contains a large amount of observation, is 
well written, and has a fine map of the valley of the Rhone. 
The Etudes sur les Glaciers, by Professor Agassiz, should be 
read by the glacial student, although much of it is superseded 
by the later work of the same author. Its admirable plates 
deserve particular attention. The Systéme Glaciaire, or Nou- 
velles Etudes, of Professor Agassiz, is the most extended of 
all works on this subject, and contains more facts than all the 
other writings together. The text is accompanied by an atlas 
of plates, illustrative chiefly of the topography and physics of 
the great glacier of the Aar. Professor Forbes, besides the 
“Travels through the Alps of Savoy” and the “ Occasional 
Papers,” is author of a work entitled ‘“ Norway and its Gla- 
ciers,” and also of the papers in the last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, and in Johnston’s Physical Atlas, upon 
Glaciers. For a brief and popular, but thoroughly philosophi- 
cal view of the several theories, with an exposition of physical 
principles which for method and clearness cannot be excelled, 
and for the journal of a most dauntless mountaineer, the book 
of Professor Tyndall has never been surpassed. There is 
only one thing better than the book, and that is — travelling 
in the Alps. 
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Arr. II. —1. A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy 
of Count Cavour, delivered in the Hall of the New York His- 
torical Society, February 20, 1862. By Vincenzo Borta, 
Ph. D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 

2. Count Cavour, his Life and Career. By Bastt H. Cooper, 
B. A. London. 1860. 

3. Camillo Benso di Cavour. Per Rogcero Boveut. Torino. 

1861. 


WHEN a nation assumes, for the first time in its history, the 
rank of an independent and superior power, civilized man 
regards the event with sympathy. With how much greater 
gratification do we behold the regeneration of a people which 
in former ages discovered a conspicuous superiority, but 
which, by the process of despotism and consequent apathy, 
has been for centuries an object of universal pity, and whose 
latter degradation has seemed the more hopeless as contrasted 
with its former grandeur! While the revolutions of modern 
Europe have transferred the ascendency from nation to na- 
tion, and have alternately elevated and depressed almost every 
country between the Atlantic and the Caucasus, Italy alone, 
the ancient seat of world-wide empire, has remained listless 
and stagnant under the oppression ‘of the hierarchy, the Bour- 
bons, and the Hapsburgs. The Reformation, prolific in the 
grand results of a purer religion and a more vigorous enlight- 
enment, swept by the land of the Cwsars, and left the unhappy 
descendants of the greatest of races stranded in the cruel and 
superstitious ignorance of the dark ages. While England, 
France, Spain, and the German States— dependent prov- 
inces which received viceroys from and paid an humble trib- 
ute to the early Emperors — have successively assumed the 
highest elevation of power among the nations, their once 
queenly mistress has been overridden by a crafty priesthood, 
and has been retained in slavish submission by a foreign and 
mercenary armament. Divided into numerous states and 
municipalities, each independent of and most of them hostile 
to the others, — distracted by the bitter strifes of factions, 
rivalling one another in the same overwhelming passion, — 
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held all the while in debasing thraldom by the fulminations 
of ambitious and licentious pontiffs, — degenerated, by a fatal 
luxury, from the iron spirit which had dictated laws alike in 
the rude valley of the Tweed and among the splendid temples 
of Persia, —a people motiveless and hopeless, and, by the ab- 
sorption of the Church, bereft of the little genius which might 
otherwise have illumined its history, — how sad is the contem- 
plation of the desolate centuries which have passed over the 
fairest regions and most memorable spots of the earth! It has 
been the felicity of the present generation to witness the awak- 
ening of Italy to the dawn of a glorious destiny. The spirit 
which has either slumbered or vented itself in helpless and in- 
sane ravings has shaken off its lethargy, and tyranny may well 
tremble, when it beholds the regeneration of a people before 
deemed most secure in its grasp. A rapid concentration of 
states and of policy, — the creation, by the house of Savoy, of 
a constitutional government,— the revolutionary successes of 
Garibaldi, — the wisdom and moderation of the sovereign des- 
ignated from the first, by nature and position, to preside over 
the birth of the new nation, — and, as we conceive, beyond 
all, the gigantic efforts of Count Cavour, — have resulted in 
placing once more the land of Czsar and of Machiavel among 
the great powers of the earth. For a century and a half, five 
nations have arrogated to themselves the splendid joint title of 
the “ Great Powers.’’ Of these, four comprise communities 
once held in vassalage by the magistrates of Rome. The for- 
mer mistress now takes her place among her former vassals as 
their equal, and hereafter siz Great Powers will unite with 
and oppose one another to preserve the balance of European 
dominion. 

The cause of the regeneration of Italy is easily discovered. 
Attempts have been made in the past to break loose from the 
bondage of the papacy and the empire; but they were with- 
out method, — looking not to the end, but impelled by sudden 
frenzy, — rather a wild thirst for any change than a wise en- 
deavor for a better state, — unorganized, and undisciplined by 
principle or system, led by ignorant and reckless men, who 
would have been kings of bandits, but whose statesmanship 
would have been a worse tyranny than that of the worst pontiffs, 
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—and without unity of design, of interest, or even of cause. 
Such passionate and aimless rebellions could not be expected 
to succeed against military armaments, possessed of the advan- 
tages of discipline and experience, and stationed at every point 
of the insurgent territory. Even modern times have witnessed 
the wild fanaticism of Mazzini, who, in attempting to re-enact 
in Italy the inglorious fratricides exemplified by France, re- 
tarded for a time the formation of a constitutional monarchy, 
the nucleus of an independent empire. The essential want of 
Italy was a calm, great master-mind. Her sons, even the 
greatest of them, have been too mercurial and fickle, too 
much under the dominion of their passions, too much de- 
voted to luxury, or to their particular pursuits, to engage in 
successful revolution. They wanted the iron will, the daunt- 
less spirit, the discerning forethought, the steady intellect, of 
more northern climes; first to overturn existing despotism, 
then to erect a substantial and healthy fabric. Passion might 
have full play in the destruction of papal and imperial author- 
ity ; but it must yield to nobler elements when eradication 
is to be followed by creation. To destroy, requires only the 
brave heart and the strong arm; to erect, demands souls lit 
up, not only with patriotism, but with an intelligence un- 
dimmed by grosser elements. 

The intellectual activity of the last century, crude and 
irregular as it was on the Continent, was the germ which 
culminated in the French Revolution, and which has set all 
the communities of Europe in pursuit of liberty. Before this 
period, the monarch, everywhere, was the state; and the ac- 
quisitions of power, territory, wealth, and internal prosperity 
were not blessings flowing to the people, but jewels added to 
the crown. Free thought, great studies in science, philoso- 
phy, and theology, if they generated atheism and visionary 
equality, also opened the gates of power to its true source, the 
people. Italy felt this universal influence, and the brain of 
that people, if less vivid, became sensitive to the wrongs of 
tyranny ; as in France, the same cause brought anarchy. The 
gorgeous imagination of Dante, centuries earlier, had depict- 
ed the past miseries, and no less the coming glories, of his 
unhappy country ; and, with a foresight illumined by a rich 
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fancy, he had seen the peril which, to attain national integrity, 
she would be forced to undergo. In the work of imagination, 
the inciting of a people to resistance, the appealing to their best 
passions, by song and eloquence, Italy has produced great 
masters ; but it has been reserved for the present age to elicit 
an efficacious intellectual aid, which should combine and sys- 
tematize the hitherto inchoate elements of an Italian kingdom. 
The great mental activity of the past century has prepared the 
people to receive and to appreciate a new destiny ; it has awak- 
ened a sense of shame for past apathy; it has kindled noble 
aspirations for an independent system ; it has exposed to their 
contempt the specious fallacies by which Popery has enthralled 
the intellect and the heart; it has displayed for their em- 
ulation the examples of free nations. Thus prepared, Italy 
waited for a guiding mind; and that mind appeared in Ca- 
millo di Cavour. 

He is rightly called by Italians the Regenerator of Italy. 
To his intellect and his enthusiasm is to be traced the creation 
of a fabric, wonderful in its youthful maturity, stately in the 
proportion and symmetry of its design. ‘What enhances the 
grandeur of his achievements is, that they were accomplished 
in spite of patriots. He saw that the separation of communi- 
ties tended toward the worst results of anarchy, no less than 
that their consolidation must be effected by checking the natu- 
ral impulses of the public mind. Few of his compatriots had 
the capacity to appreciate any other form of government than 
the one most opposite to that which had paralyzed Italy. The 
Southern imagination, more sanguine and irresistible than that 
of the French, looked even upon equality and fraternity as too 
moderate a stand-point. Almost alone, but nevertheless with 
all confidence, Cavour set about the greatest labor which can 
employ the human mind. Inspired no less by the examples 
which history displayed to him, than by the results of a prac- 
tical contemplation of general politics, he was entirely satisfied 
as to the end which he should propose to himself, and the 
means he should employ to attain it. Sentiment in him was 
absorbed in one feeling, unalloyed patriotism. He did not re- 
flect upon the glories of ancient Rome, upon the greatness of 
Florence, and Venice, and Naples, and Genoa, with the exu- 
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berant fancy of a poet, sorrowing for what was past and ir- 
revocable, but with the eyes of a statesman, penetrating the 
causes of their rise and fall, and inspired by their fate to re- 
instate their power permanently and completely. To attain an 
end so noble, he deemed no sacrifice too great; and, in spite 
of the bigotry of his family, the danger to his title, hi’ fortune, 
_ his life, and his fame, from his earliest manhood he gave him- 
self up to the salvation of Italy. 

The little volume before us contains a discourse, written 
and delivered by a personal friend and compatriot, on the life 
and character of this remarkable man. It presents, in lan- 
guage glowing with the enthusiasm of ardent friendship, a 
clear and highly interesting narrative, which impresses us 
with the accuracy of its details, and inspires us therefore with 
feelings kindred to those of its author. Professor Botta, from 
his literary position in the Sardinian Faculties and in the 
legislature of that kingdom, had peculiarly favorable opportu- 
nities for observing a career so marked and rapid as was that 
of Count Cavour; while his personal intercourse with him 
enabled him to form a just judgment of his mental capacity, 
his social qualities, and the opinions he entertained on all 
subjects. With a modesty somewhat rare among biographical 
friends, he has carefully excluded all mention of himself, and 
seems to have lost all consciousness of his own connection 
with the scenes he describes, in an absorbing contemplation 
of the master spirit who was their centre. We cannot but 
admire the fitness and elegance of the language employed, 
which is the more to be commended, as the author is a for- 
eigner ; for we know that, of all languages, ours is the most 
difficult to be completely mastered. Such a life as he depicts 
cannot fail to enlighten every mind; for it exhibits the rarest 
combination of excellences, untainted by any great fault, and 
continually made more resplendent by the constant exercise 
of virtue. In the endeavor to present to our readers a sketch 
of that life, we feel the difficulty of rendering an adequate 
tribute to the author of the great results which have flowed 
from its influence; but we hope, nevertheless, to convey a 
sufficient idea of its value to enkindle in every one who peruses 
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it veneration for his great intellect, love for his generosity, 
and esteem for his pure patriotism. 

CamILLo Benso pi Cavour was born in the capital of that 
kingdom around which he afterward concentrated the states 
of Italy, on the 10th of August, 1810. He was descended 
from an ancient and noble family, who at different times had 
been renowned for gallantry in the field, and for eminence in 
literature. His family name was Benso; its title of nobility, 
Cavour ; and his own Christian name, Camillo, was given him 
in honor of Camillo, Prince Borghese, provincial governor of 
Piedmont, the husband of the brilliant and beautiful Pauline 
Bonaparte. This princess, the favorite sister of the French 
Emperor, together with her consort, presided over the baptism 
of the young noble as sponsor. He was the second son of the 
Marquis Giuseppe Michele Benso di Cavour, by a Swiss lady, 
Adelaide Susanna Sellon; and, as is the custom of Italy, he 
took the title of Count, as the younger born. It was from 
his mother that he inherited the more prominent character- 
istics which afterward made his life illustrious; while the 
Piedmontese blood gave him the vivacity and warmth of soul 
peculiar to that people. His family had long been a proud 
and exclusive race, holding in contempt the lower classes, 
and devoted to aristocratic domination and popular oppres- 
sion. Wealthy, of ancient title, and therefore of considerable 
influence among the nobles, his father, though by no means 
an ill-natured man, became an earnest advocate of ultra-oligar- 
chical principles. This was an immense disadvantage to a 
youth whose earliest maturity of reason taught him to take 
an entirely opposite ground, and to espouse the cause of the 
oppressed classes. The prejudice which his father’s bigotry 
had excited against the house descended in some measure to 
Camillo; and between the distrust of the government, who 
knew his liberal predilections, and the distrust of the people, 
who looked with suspicion upon a young aristocrat, he was at 
the entrance of life placed in a dilemma hard to be escaped 
from. But few opportunities for advancement were afforded 
to younger sons of nobles at that time, and the army was the 
prevailing choice among them; and young Cavour, though by 
no means possessing a taste for the military profession, seemed 
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compelled to enter it, and was accordingly placed at an early 
age at the Military Academy of Turin. After pursuing for a 
while with considerable success the dry details of mathematics 
and practical science, he had the good fortune to be appointed 
page to the Prince Charles Albert, heir to the crown of Sar- 
dinia ; less, as is supposed, from his rank, than because of his 
liberal principles. Such a position in the royal household is 
regarded in most monarchical countries as an almost certain 
avenue to high political trust; and therefore it was no mean 
tribute to the young Count’s spirit and ability, that he was 
thus promoted, at the early age of ten years, over the heads 
of many young nobles who were eager to attain the same 
position. 

His impatience of subordination made a dependence on 
princely favor distasteful even at his age, and he was glad to 
return to his surveying and logarithms in the Academy. Here 
he remained, acquiring rapidly and easily the scientific ele- 
ments of the profession, until his eighteenth year, when he. 
graduated with high rank, and was appointed a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Engineers. This position enabled him to reduce 
to practice the lore he had so studiously acquired, and he was 
commissioned to make explorations and plans for forts and 
other defences in the mountain ranges contiguous to the con- 
fines of Piedmont, and also near Genoa. Although such em- 
ployment gave indulgence to his taste for exact science, his 
spirit was too restless to submit to the petty tyranny of military 
discipline ; and after enduring the humiliations of an inferior 
grade for a short time, he retired from the service, and turned 
his attention to his favorite study, — that of political philoso- 
phy. While in the prosecution of his professional duties, he 
had been arrested and confined in the fort of Bard, for the 
expression of liberal opinions. It must not be inferred from 
this that he had given utterance to fanatical theories, or that 
he held any sympathy with those visionary politicians who 
courted martyrdom for democratic enthusiasm. His tendency 
was indeed toward the amelioration of the political status of 
his countrymen, and the elevation of the lower classes to a 
participation in government. But he was so wise as to stop 
at the threshold of those doctrines whose result must have 
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been to produce anarchy. His politics, though liberal, were 
from the first practical and sensible, not conquered by imagi- 
nation, nor repugnant to moderate reason. Nothing can 
more fully demonstrate the wretched despotism under which 
Piedmont was groaning at that time, thanks to the restoration 
of the Bourbons, than that such a man, temperate in opinion 
and in utterance, should have been imprisoned for differing 
from the autocrats who presided at the cabinet council. Any 
European government would suppress a wild and dangerous 
fanatic; few would say to the world that they feared a con- 
servative reformer. For Mazzini, it would have perhaps been 
a just fate; in Cavour, the injustice of the sentence stimu- 
lated an ambition, the fruit of which was the achievement of 
Italian freedom. 

The period at which he abandoned the restraints of an ex- 
clusive profession, and turned to the consideration of political 
science, was a remarkable one throughout Europe. In France, 
the last sovereign of the elder Bourbons had just been expelled 
from the throne and the soil of his fathers; a bloodless revo- 
lution had been succeeded by a peaceable settlement; and 
constitutional had superseded almost absolute monarchy. 
Philosophical and political discussion had become universal, 
and the public mind was thoroughly aroused to the contem- 
plation of much-vexed questions. In England, the great 
period had arrived which should witness a peaceful but thor- 
ough renovation of the Constitution ; liberal ideas took the 
place of prescription and precedent; and fairness of represen- 
tation, denied for centuries by the bigotry or interest of the 
dominant faction, was now accorded by the happy alliance in 
its favor of sovereign and people. The principles of religious 
toleration, too, found an increasing support throughout the 
three kingdoms; and free trade became the watchword of a 
powerful and brilliant coterie, whose names appear as the 
founders of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Hungary and Poland 
manifested new symptoms of rising against their imperial op- 
pressors, and the Czar seemed disposed to introduce a more 
generous policy into the government of Russia. Greece, 
released from the rude dominance of the Turk, had erected 
a liberal monarchy, and had chosen an enlightened and mod- 
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erate German prince to assume her crown, once the fairest 
treasure within the ambition of man. Belgium also, now a 
thriving and active little kingdom, was then just changing 
ducal for regal dignity, and was governed with wisdom by one 
of the ablest of modern princes. All Europe seemed to be 
awakening to a more vigorous life, and tending toward a new 
order of political systems. Ancient absolutists were losing 
their prescriptive authority, and yielding before novel and 
vital forces. In Italy alone the zeal for liberty appeared to be 
dormant, or at least hopelessly indulged. While Northern 
communities were awake to every opportunity which might 
brighten their prospects, the land of Dante and Machiavel 
seemed to have forgotten the inspired exhortations of those 
heroic sages, and to remain motiveless and passive under ab- 
solute power. Cavour met this sad fact at the threshold of 
his observations, but it did not produce in his vivacious and 
cheerful mind the least despair; on the contrary, it inspired 
him to a desperate attempt to master his subject, and then 
to use the experience thus acquired for the benefit of his coun- 
try. It might have been expected that the intensity of his 
patriotic feeling would drive him into all the theories of 
equality and democracy which characterized most anti-impe- 
rialists of that day ; but his mind, steady and practical amidst 
surrounding tumults, recoiled from ideas which had thus far 
availed so little, and harmed so much. The blood of Piedmont 
which ran through his veins, and which stimulated passion, 
was tempered by the blood of Switzerland, which balanced 
judgment against impetuosity, and deliberation against fire 
of spirit. 

Already he saw himself the future minister of the kingdom 
of Italy, uniting under his administration all the states of 
the peninsula, and sitting at congresses on a proud equality 
with the Hapsburg tyrant. Undoubtedly ambitious to become 
eminent in political life, and especially eager to be enshrined 
in the hearts of his countrymen as one of the founders of a 
new destiny, he yet disdained to employ the arts of the dema- 
gogue, and loathed secret co,claves for the sinister purpose 
of popular agitation. His course, as was to be expected, was 
frowned upon by his patrician father and his absolutist kins- 
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men; while the people, prejudiced against him as a scion of 
aristocracy, looked upon his youthful aspirations with much 
distrust. Amid such discouragements, opposed alike by those 
whom nature prompted to sustain him and by those whom 
gratitude should have attached to him, and apparently sacri- 
ficing the only opportunity which appeared open to him to 
achieve political success, this illustrious man obstinately ad- 
hered to a moderate, enlightened, and just view of facts and 
principles. He turned his particular attention to the study 
of political economy, and soon accepted the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Lord Grey as those most in harmony with reason, 
justice, and especially with the policy of Italy. The results 
of his subsequent statesmanship demonstrate the wisdom of 
this course, and at the present hour Italy is making rapid 
strides in regaining that commercial ascendency which for- 
merly rendered Venice and Florence the marts most courted 
by all nations,—a result which may be aptly traced to the 
exertions of Count Cavour. 

Charles Albert ascended the throne of Sardinia in 1832, 
and the Marchese di Cavour was by him appointed Vicario 
or Mayor of Turin, — an office of considerable trust, and the 
reward of loyal devotion to the absolute party. His official 
duties consisted especially in the superintendence of the police 
system, which in those days was used rather as a defence 
against the liberal opposition than in the more general func- 
tions usually assigned to it. The father was thus thoroughly 
identified with the enemies and persecutors of the son, and 
became the magistrate whose peculiar care it was to check 
any movement toward a change of government,—an object 
dear to Camillo. This was a formidable obstacle, but not so 
formidable as to modify his opinions, or to silence the proper 
expression of them. He could not, however, pursue his studies 
under such a censorship in his native city; and therefore he 
spent the year following the accession of Charles in over- 
seeing the family estates, travelling in various provinces of 
Italy, and, wherever he went, impressing upon his mind for 
future use his observations of the state of society. As early 
as his twenty-third year his opinions and character made him 
an object of suspicion to the Austrian cabinet; and records 
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have since been brought to light in the form of official instruc- 
tions, describing his person and character, and warning the 
agents of the imperial court to watch so dangerous an enemy 
to absolute power. In 1835, he was called to the sick-bed 
of his maternal aunt, the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre, at 
Geneva; and having approached so near the frontier of the 
Alps, he seized an occasion he had long desired to cross the 
mountains, and contemplate the recently purified systems of 
France and Great Britain. He regarded the new régime of 
the former kingdom with much less interest than the consti- 
tutional stability of the latter. He looked with especial favor 
upon the operation of that stately fabric, which apparently has 
the unanimous preference of reflecting liberals on the Con- 
tinent. The distinctive vigor and independence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, subordinated to order and respecting law, appeared 
to him to be stamped upon the character of the government, 
and the ease with which so ancient a constitution had yielded 
to the demands of a progressive age filled him with enthu- 
siastic admiration. He did not confine his attention to the 
organization of the executive and legislature, the spirit of 
the laws, the systems of finance, war, and marine, and the 
practical action and retroaction of administration and citizen ; 
he also penetrated beneath the external facts which make 
up the history of a nation, and studied earnestly the different 
grades of society, the effects of unequal rank, and the various 
prejudices, habits, and tendencies of all classes. He looked 
with an admiration almost tinged with envy on the wonder- 
ful equilibrium which could combine in one constitution ele- 
ments seemingly so inharmonious as an oligarchy, a sovereign, 
a state church, and a representative estate. But he did not 
speak of English institutions with unqualified praise; for he 
unhesitatingly denounced that exclusive spirit, which has ac- 
cumulated in the hands of a few proud families the greater 
part of British territory, and has denied to the farmer a fair 
competition in labor. He could not view with approval the 
aristocracy nor the political Church; he knew too much of 
their baneful influence at home to be converted in their 
favor abroad, although in England they presented a less re- 
pulsive aspect than in Italy. He regarded England, never- 
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theless, as the pioneer of European civilization ; whose mission 
it was to introduce reforms in politics and morals, and to ex- 
emplify them in her own policy. His visit to that country, 
therefore, was one of the greatest pleasure, as well as in- 
struction to him. 

Throughout his future life he seems to have profited by 
the experience derived from his English tour, in modifying 
his political course. Accepting the same abstract principles 
which underlie the British constitution, and rejecting aristo- 
eratic and prelatical influence, he built up a fabric in many 
respects similar, and in many we think superior, to that which 
he adopted as a model. He made the acquaintance and ac- 
quired the friendship of many prominent Englishmen of all 
parties; and from the discussions which he heard, and in 
which he was a participant, he conceived a vivid idea of the 
principles with which he sought to be familiar. Every fact, 
every cause, every effect, was treasured up in that rare mem- 
ory, as material for his life-work. His judgment perceived 
at once those circumstances and data which could be em- 
ployed in guiding his future policy, and which were appli- 
cable to the character of his fellow-countrymen; and _ his 
assiduity was the less laborious, inasmuch as he experienced 
the keenest pleasure in the occupation. His pursuit of knowl- 
edge was not devoted entirely to general theories; but he de- 
scended carefully to the consideration of practical details, 
visiting the different departments in Downing Street, observ- 
ing the operation of law, and attending day after day the 
Parliamentary sessions, not less to derive an idea of the legis- 
lative practice and customs of England, than to witness the 
conflicts of parties. 

In such congenial studies he employed his time until 1842, 
when he returned to his native country. His wealth had 
given him leisure, and his rank opportunities, to select the 
mode of life to which his tastes directed him; and his native 
mercurial temperament, combined with a hearty appreciation 
of social pleasures, strongly tempted him to turn from the path 
of usefulness, and to embark on that of a transitory happiness. 
Few men could have resisted the natural tendencies of the 
passions, when encouraged by such a position. But his soul 
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was fixed upon a great purpose; and to that purpose the al- 
lurements of folly, and even of ease, promptly yielded. Youth, 
riches, rank, a warm and generous heart, and manners which 
irresistibly attracted, became, in the balance which should de- 
termine a wise or a miserable life, as nothing, when opposed 
to the instincts of a pure patriotism, the earnestness of a spirit 
inspired by honest piety, and an intellect capacious enough to 
grasp, and interested enough to attempt, the great problems 
which involve the rise and fall of nations. The flower of 
younger manhood thus spent was a certain presage of future 
eminence ; and it is with scarcely less admiration that we 
view this early devotion to the service of his country, than the 
more recent and world-renowned achievements of his intellect. 

On his return to Italy, he commenced his public career by 
taking up the pen in the advocacy of the opinions of which 
he was now firmly persuaded. He wrote an admirable essay 
on the “ State and Prospects of Ireland,” a work for which he 
had fitted himself while in the British Isles, at which period 
the O'Connell agitation was at its height ; and his appre- 
ciation of his theme, and the accuracy with which he dealt 
with the material before him, elicited the praise of the most 
profound British minds. “Italian Railroads” also found a 
vigorous and earnest advocate in Cavour at this time; and 
another Essay, “On the Influence of Commercial Reform in 
England on the Economical Condition of Italy,” extended his 
reputation as a writer and an economist throughout Europe. A 
British reviewer of ability has aptly remarked, that these early 
fruits of Cavour’s genius partake rather of the dispassionate and 
deliberate character of state papers, than of that of pamphlets 
written upon exciting political topics. Throughout their pages 
is discernible the operation of a calm and lucid mind, quick to 
arrive at conclusions warranted by safe premises, just in fixing 
the importance of facts, and entirely free from sympathies pro- 
duced by partiality for either party. Their style is clear, 
unadorned by rhetorical digressions, strictly accurate in word 
and expression, and always aiming straight at the main idea. 

He became an active participant in the deliberations of the 
** Societé Agraria,” a body of men who favored the introduc- 
tion into Piedmont, not only of agricultural improvements, 
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but of all those resources which make a community energetic 
and prosperous. They formed a nucleus around which might 
be gathered the liberal sentiment of Italy, and did not confine 
their projects of reform to the narrow details of their incorpo- 
ration. It was in communion with the members of this society 
that Cavour found a thorough sympathy with the principles 
which he had adopted, and also the eminent and earnest 
friends who afterwards assisted in his lofty labor of regen- 
erating the government. Their organ, the Gazé(ta dell’ As- 
sociaziéne Agraria, found in him a constant and zealous cor- 
respondent, whose contributions were directed to the universal 
amelioration of the condition of the people. He sustained 
with great vigor free trade, as the resuscitator of a dormant 
commerce ; the establishment of educational systems, as the 
purifiers of popular virtue ; the encouragement of science and 
art, as adornments indispensable to a civilized race ; the crea- 
tion of benevolent associations, as alleviations of the sufferings 
of the lower classes ; industrial schemes, as life-giving ele- 
ments in a society naturally prone to agriculture ; and, above 
all, the establishment of a popular legislature, as the guardian 
of national liberty. The influence of his mind, acting thus 
through the medium of the press, became gradually felt in the 
more enlightened circles of the metropolis ; and the ideas 
which he put forth, in so convincing and logical a form, began 
to insinuate themselves into the first intellects of Piedmont. 
Few had looked beyond local history and events for their polit- 
ical erudition ; and none probably possessed a just idea of the 
practical operation of liberal principles beyond the Alps. They 
were now fully enlightened by one of their own countrymen, 
in a form thoroughly comprehensible, and appealing at once 
to their understandings, by the clearness and simplicity with 
which he made every subject he approached appear to them. 
Such statesmen as Gioberti, Ricasoli, and Azeglio were struck 
with the benefits and practicability of the reforms which he 
sought to introduce ; and all who, while they rejected the rev- 
olutionary fantasies of Mazzini, yet yearned for a deliverance 
from the existing status, turned their attention to the doctrines 
now for the first time advocated, as remedies sufficient for the 
existing evils. 
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In addition to these efforts to set public sentiment in the 
right direction, Cavour continued to devote his attention ear- 
nestly to the study of political philosophy, while at the same 
time he indulged his tastes for agricultural pursuits. As lib- 
eral principles became more extensively adopted, he found that 
the Gazétta did not afford a sufficient opportunity to pro- 
mulgate his views; and, in connection with other eminent 
Liberals, he instituted, in 1847, a political daily, called the 
Risorgimento. Happily the freedom of the press was so far’ 
allowed as to permit the accomplishment of the objects of this 
paper, whose mission was announced to be, “ the independence 
of Italy, union between princes and people, progressive reform, 
and a confederation of the Italian States.” Keeping clear of 
the dangerous theories which impelled Mazzini to seek revolu- 
tion, and rejecting the policy of republicanism as entirely un- 
suited to the genius of Italy, he advocated mutual compromise 
between the sovereign and the subjects, by which the former 
should be secured in limited dominion, and the latter ad- 
mitted to a participation in the government. Although he 
perceived that the Papal power was destructive of Italian 
independence, he did not declare war upon the hierarchy, 
but sought, while stripping the Pope of the ability to oppose 
the projected confederation, to leave in his hands a nominal 
sovereignty, and, if feasible, to place him in the van of the 
great reform movement. This policy, at once conservative 
and progressive, met with extreme opposition from two dis- 
tinct quarters, the ultra absolutists and the ultra democrats. 
The partisans of the Empire and the Society of Jesus frowned 
upon a project which destroyed the essence, though it retained 
tle semblance, of princely and ecclesiastical power. The fol- 
lowers of Mazzini rejected a proposal which should continue 
monarchical institutions and admit the aristocracy to a partici- 
pation in the government. It was, therefore, to the intelligent 
middle class, — that class which has everywhere maintained 
order and rational liberty, — and to the liberal noblemen 
and philosophic statesmen of Italy, that Cavour looked for 
a hearty and efficient support of the views promulgated in 
the Risorgimento. Early in the year 1848, he took a step 
which identified him distinctly as a bold and earnest leader 
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of a thorough, though not a radical, reform. A deputation 
of Genoese citizens had arrived at Turin to petition the king 
in reference to the expulsion from that city of the Society 
of Jesus, and also to urge the remodelling of the militia ; 
and the leading politicians of the metropolis, perceiving this 
to be a fit opportunity to strike a blow, met to consider the 
expediency of joining in the request of the Genoese. Cavour, 
bolder than the rest, and not deterred by the unpopularity he 
already labored under, ignoring all minor issues, moved at 
once to petition Charles Albert for a free press, and for a con- 
stitution. This proposition, though sustained by the conserva- 
tive members of the meeting, failed through the opposition of 
Mazzini’s partisans, and the public press refused to print it; 
in consequence of which Cavour informed the king himself of 
the motion he had made. Charles Albert, who had always 
been regarded as an absolutist, and whose relations with the 
Empire rendered it improbable that he would listen to reform- 
ers, yet was not devoid of that sagacity which profits by expe- 
rience and yields when the choice is inevitable between yield- 
ing and falling. The example of Charles d’Artois was too 
recent to be forgotten; he knew his people too well to trust 
to their calmness and clemency ; and, like a wise king, he 
granted to them a constitution,—thus preserving his own 
crown, and paving the way for uniting, under his successor, 
the then inchoate elements of an Italian kingdom. It is not 
a little to be commended that the late king seized exactly the 
right time to concede a Parliament, and that he did not wait 
until public ferment would have made it difficult to trust his 
sincerity. This important movement took place soon after 
Cavour’s motion in the Assembly of Editors, in response to a 
petition from the city of Turin. 

Cavour was intrusted with the duty of framing an electoral 
bill, and under its operation he was elected by the citizens of 
his native city to the first Chamber of Representatives. Thus 
peacefully and without difficulty was the kingdom of Sardinia 
transformed from an absolute into a constitutional monarchy. 
The king retained a just exercise of executive power; the 
educated and landed classes were admitted to a direct influ- 
ence through a freely elected legislature ; the influence of 
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Austria was counteracted, and the example of England adopt- 
ed; and instead of a rigid political police, a fettered press, 
and an exclusive domination of absolutist princes, the best 
intellects of Piedmont were called to the administration and 
the forum. 

The general convulsion of 1848, which restored France to 
the Corsican line, and which roused Hungary, Poland, and 
Milan to a desperate but unsuccessful outbreak, generated in 
the intelligent statesman of Piedmont a hope, not entirely 
free from misgiving. Southern Europe, before impervious to 
the commotions which had convulsed more northern regions, 
felt at last a shock which, but for the unprepared state of 
the. people, might have resulted in complete disenthralment. 
The provinces of Milan and Lombardy rose in armed resist- 
ance to the Emperor of Austria; Rome and Florence became 
agitated by the wild frenzy of visionary democrats. A revo- 
lution, terrible in its activity and momentous in its results, 
appeared inevitable. Cavour and his colleagues seized the 
occasion to urge a union of states against the triple tyranny. 
They entreated the Sardinian king, whose caution and hered- 
itary prejudices were well balanced against his ‘ambition, to 
place himself at the head of the great movement about to be 
made. Troops were enlisted, and sent to the banks of the 
Ticino. At last Charles Albert proclaimed himself for Italian 
independence, and the forces of Sardinia fought side by side 
with the Milanese and the Lombards against the standard of _ 
the double eagle. Cavour himself would have gone as a vol- 
unteer private, but for the armistice at Milan. But neither 
was Sardinia sufficiently strengthened, nor the people suffi- 
ciently of one purpose, to succeed against the deliberate 
schemes and organized movements of the Austrian govern- 
ment. The fatal excesses of the Mazzini faction produced 
distraction of public sentiment, want of cordiality and unity 
in the pursuit of a common end, and useless but violent 
hatred against those who, like Cavour, retained in the midst 
of revolution an earnest regard for law and order. Rome was 
restored, under the auspices of a French armament, to the 
dominion of the Catholic Pontiff. Venice, abandoned by her 
provincial government, and in spite of a glorious effort for 
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liberty, became irretrievably subject to the dictation of the Aus- 
trian tyrant. The Duchies were forced once more to receive 
their hereditary sovereigns, who had been constrained to flee 
before the storm which endangered their lives as well as their 
dynasties. The battle of Novara, by breaking the vitality of 
Sardinian aid, extinguished the last hope of wretched Italy ; 
and Charles Albert, whose noble determination had made him 
worthy of a better fate, passed beneath the proud standard of 
the Hapsburgs, an exile from the throne and from Italy. 

In the midst of commotions like these, the first independent 
Parliament of Sardinia met at Turin ; and Cesare Balbo, a lib- 
eral of great ability, but whose administration was not prompt 
in prosecuting the war, became Premier. Cavour became at 
once, in accordance with the expectations of all, an active and 
leading member. So democratical, however, were the tenden- 
cies of the assembly, that his conservative views made him 
an object of frequent and bitter attack. He took a position 
which, though to persons looking upon historical events with 
an impartial eye it seems a most honorable one, made him 
extremely unpopular when considered in the midst of exciting 
events, and by a bigoted party spirit. The administration 
had been formed on a radical basis; but soon, governed by 
that consciousness of responsibility which always attends the 
acquisition of power, the enlightened Premier advocated the 
intervention of Sardinia in the war then in progress, and the 
restoration of the dethroned princes, under pledges guaran- 
teeing free constitutions to their people. These measures 
Cavour, though originally opposed to the ministry, heartily 
approved. The hopes, however, of the statesmen who advo- 
cated this policy, were sorely disappointed when the princes 
refused the concessions which were expected of them, and 
when the Pope became, on his restoration to the triple crown, 
the steadfast ally of the Emperor in oppressing Italy. 

Charles Albert could not hope longer to wield the destinies 
of his little kingdom; and he abdicated the throne. His heir 
came to his royal inheritance, as may well be imagined, under 
peculiar temptations, and surrounded by events calculated 
sternly to test the quality of a young and fervid ambition. 
Before him were a distracted and disunited people, not yet 
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recovered from the ignominy of hopeless defeats, utterly power- 
less and prostrate before a great nation, without strength to 
oppose any longer the tyranny which had before incited them 
to resistance. By acquiescence in oppression, Victor Emman- 
uel might look forward to a long, secure, and peaceful reign ; 
and, subject to the dominant power, he had a certain pros- 
pect of uninterrupted dominion. His youthful prejudices had 
been formed by absolutist courtiers, and a selfish interest in 
the comfort of his own house would have led him to bow 
cheerfully before the haughty crown which sought to make 
him a submissive vassal. It was natural, therefore, that the 
statesmen of Piedmont should look with distrust upon the 
accession of so young and so ambitious a prince. Their fears 
were gloriously disappointed, before the crown of Savoy had 
touched the brow of the new sovereign. On the very night 
when his father, dethroned and exiled, passed from the pres- 
ence of his dejected generals, Victor Emmanuel brandished 
his sword toward the imperial camp, and devoted himself, by 
a solemn vow which has been nobly kept, to the regeneration 
of Italy. From that moment distrust vanished, and hope in- 
spired every patriot heart. In the new king, the courage and 
enthusiasm of youth were combined with a discernment of the 
right cause which would have graced the wisdom of age. His 
choice of a first minister indicated a conservative, and yet a 
generous policy. Massimo d’ Azeglio, a brilliant votary alike 
of wstheties, of politics, and the military art, was intrusted 
with the government, and was joined by many of the ablest 
minds of Piedmont. Graceful in the use of the pencil, glow- 
ing as the delineator of historical events, and enchanting in 
the presentation of fictitious scenes and characters, Azeglio 
could yet turn from these elegant and peaceful avocations 
to guide with consummate skill a disordered state through 
peculiar dangers. The perils external were not exceeded by 
the perils internal; and the new Premier found that the 
greatest enemy to the government was concealed in the dark 
streets of its own cities. His fear of the revolutionists made 
him distrustful of all innovation, and he inclined rather to 
consolidate and preserve what had already been acquired, than 
to widen the margin of national vigor by progressing in the 
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paths of reform pointed out by more sanguine statesmen. He 
therefore devoted himself with ardor to settling the existing 
disorders, and to securing the crown to his young sovereign. 
Count Cavour had heartily approved the nomination of Azeglio 
to the chief direction of affairs, and had with a disinterested- 
ness rarely seen, but which was characteristic of his whole 
life, sustained the more important measures which that states- 
man had proposed to the legislature. But his energetic spirit, 
revolting though it did from the anarchical precepts of Maz- 
zini, could not more patiently acquiesce in the caution which 
kept in abeyance the resources of the country. More bold 
and practical than the Premier, he earnestly urged the prose- 
cution of reforms of all kinds, commercial, agricultural, edu- 
cational, and political. He would anticipate the bright pros- 
pects with which Mazzini sought to dazzle the people, and 
separate the good from the evil of the democratic creed. The 
quickness with which he discerned the propriety, and even 
necessity, of improvement in various directions, contrasted 
successfully with the poetic fervor with which the imagina- 
tive Minister clung to the old paths. The timid and unprac- 
tical mind of the latter, while he admitted the reasonable- 
ness of Cavour’s theories, shrank from the bold course which 
alone could give them efficacy. The main obstacle to com- 
plete national disenthralment was the exorbitant influence of 
the Papacy in Italian politics. This evil Azeglio sought to 
eradicate by the cautious mode of expostulation, and by at- 
tempting to convince those to whom conviction would have 
been entire loss of power. Such a mode was ill adapted to 
persuade cardinals to yield an authority resting on prece- 
dent to the exigencies of a modern civilization. Cavour, 
with accurate judgment, saw the futility of paper attacks, and 
urged a ruder—as the only practicable— method of remov- 
ing this mighty incubus. Sicardi, an eminently sensible states- 
man, was, through his influence, brought into the Cabinet, 
and proposed at once to act upon the sources whence the 
hierarchy derived its dictatorial authority. The ecclesias- 
tical courts were, at his suggestion, abolished ; the clergy were 
deprived of invidious imimunities; the tenure by mortmain 
of religious corporations was restrained and regulated; and 
every undue privilege was cut off. 
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Thus, in spite of the violent opposition which everywhere 
demonstrated the yet formidable vigor of the Church, the 
state was relieved of the great obstacle to the entire inde- 
pendence of the government. Cavour was now admitted to ° 
the Executive Council, by being appointed Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture,—an office for which he was pecu- 
liarly fitted, not less by his remarkably practical turn of mind, 
than by his taste for, and long attention to, these branches 
of public enterprise. His long-cherished ideas in favor of 
free trade were now brought forward and put into practice ; 
and his treaties with the various European powers, while 
from some quarters they brought denunciation upon him, 
even to personal collision, nevertheless were approved by his 
constituents, and became the settled maritime policy of Pied- 
mont. He was soon after appointed Minister of Marine in 
addition to his other offices, and now took the opportunity, 
long wished for, to transfer the naval arsenal to Spezzia, and 
to improve the port of Genoa, so that it might become, as its 
position and natural advantages indicated that it should be, 
the centre of Northern Italian commerce. A change of minis- 
try, which proved only temporary, led to the retirement of 
Count Cavour from public office, and he devoted this interval 
of relief from arduous toil to visiting England and France, 
and renewing, for a brief period, his friendly intercourse with 
the public men of those countries. While in England, he in- 
spected the most abandoned and riotous quarters of London, 
under the care of a policeman, looking upon these scenes 
of degradation with the practical eye of a philosophical econo- 
mist. On his return, he found Azeglio on the point of re- 
signing in consequence of disagreements with the Papal emis- 
saries. Cavour was intrusted with the seals, but failed to 
reconcile the contending claims of the Pope and the King, 
and so resigned. He was the only man, however, who was 
equal to the emergency, and he was soon recalled, at the 
urgent solicitation of Victor Emmanuel, premising a con- 
dition that the demands of the Papacy should be resisted at 
all hazards. He now assumed the direction of the adminis- 
tration for the first time, as President of the Council and 
Minister of Finance. 
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He had now reached the height of power, and his execution 
of the trust reposed in him fully justified his self-confidence. 
From this time until his decease, he held, with little interrup- 
tion, the helm of state. His extensive improvements in com- 
mercial regulation, the impetus he imparted to agricultural 
enterprise, the encouragement he gave to scientific and artistic 
endeavor, his zealous efforts to connect the great cities of his 
country by rail and telegraph, his straightforward and yet 
guarded transactions with foreign courts, the minute attention 
he bestowed upon the improvement of the lower classes, the 
vigor with which he opposed Papal aggression, the interest he 
manifested in the military department, and the facility with 
which he reconciled antagonistic elements in the legislature, 
entitle him to the homage of mankind for the greatness and 
virtue of his statesmanship. The Crimean war, which began 
in 1854, afforded an opportunity to display masterly skill in 
directing the course of Sardinia ; Cavour went beyond the ex- 
pectations of his countrymen in the success with which he 
emerged from this important crisis. Looking far into the 
future for the results of the step he was about to take, he 
at once recommended an alliance with the coalition, and, in 
the midst of furious but unavailing opposition, he persuaded 
the Chamber to send 25,000 men as the quota of Sardinia in 
the combined army. His ambition for his country discerned 
the time when Ltaly would compete with the Porte, France, 
and England for the supremacy of the inland seas; and he 
resolved that his influence, and that of Piedmont, should be 
thrown into the scale which should exclude Russia from the 
competition. The wisdom of this policy, hazardous and fool- 
hardy as it at first seemed, was afterwards recognized on all 
hands. The Sardinian troops behaved in a manner which 
elicited the applause alike of their confederates and their 
opponents ; and thence is to be traced that martial spirit 
which has since shown itself in successful resistance to dan- 
gers threatening their immediate existence. ‘To the Peace 
Congress which assembled in Paris at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, to adjust the mutual relations of the great powers, 
Cavour, after a strenuous opposition from the Austrian dele- 
gates, was admitted as the representative of the court of Sar- 
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dinia ; and he embraced so favorable an opportunity of laying 
before the assembled statesmen the necessities, the distresses, 
and the hopes of his native country. He urged them to co- 
operate with the Piedmontese government in checking Aus- 
trian and Papal domination over Italian territory, and pro- 
posed that all the powers should unite in a scheme to relieve 
the burden pressing upon that injured people. Although 
remonstrances so reasonable, and advocated by so masterly a 
skill, did not produce the conviction sanguinely hoped for, 
they directed attention more particularly to the existing evils, 
and prepared the way for the mature sympathy which attended 
the more recent struggles of the Italians for constitutional 
liberty. 

The imperial court, alarmed and exasperated at the favor 
with which the envoys of Piedmont had been received at the 
Peace Conference, now manifested a disposition to quarrel 
with the rising kingdom, and, if possible, to find an excuse 
for displaying Austrian bayonets beyond the Ticino. Diplo- 
matic recrimination having failed to subdue the spirit of Vie- 
tor Emmanuel, the Austrian envoy at his court was recalled, 
which elicited a similar movement on his part. Cavour now 
saw that a terrible crisis was imminent, and involved in that 
crisis were all the great interests of his country. Sardinia was 
not yet completely restored from the exhaustion which the 
former disturbances had produced, and the Premier discerned 
the futility of an attempt on her part to cope alone with the 
fresh and well-disciplined multitudes of Austrian soldiery. To 
England he would naturally have looked for sympathy and 
co-operation in a distressing exigency ; but a misunderstand- 
ing, arising out of a difference between the English and Sar- 
dinian envoys with regard to the Danubian provinces, made a 
demand in that quarter inexpedient. 

He therefore made proposals to the Emperor Napoleon; who 
not only listened with favor to his schemes for the regenera- 
tion of Italy, but entered into an alliance with Sardinia, — an 
event which was confirmed by the marriage of Prince Napo- 
leon, the heir presumptive of France, with the crown princess 
of Piedmont. Cavour, rejoiced to convey to his countrymen 
such welcome news, now set earnestly about putting the army 
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and the fortifications on an efficient basis, and worked night 
and day in preparing to resist every aggressive act of the en- 
emy. At times he doubted whether Austria could thus rashly 
call down upon her conduct the reprehension of the civilized 
world ; but he was soon convinced of her intentions, by the 
ultimatum of the Austrian ambassador, and his retirement in 
April. At Cavour’s recommendation, dictatorial power was 
conferred pro tempore upon the king, the ultimatum was re- 
jected, and almost immediately the Austrian forces advanced 
within Italian territory. After some difficulty, a junction was 
effected by land and water between the allied forces ; and the 
world knows the result, — the decisive victories, culminating 
on the field of Solferino. 

Cavour now saw almost consummated the great end of his 
existence, — the enfranchisement of all Italy, and the union of 
the states into a vast confederacy. Austria was driven effect- 
ually from every province exept Venetia ; and soon, thanks to 
the generosity of the French Emperor and the valor of the 
French troops, that fair district would also, without doubt, 
participate in the freedom of her sister states. When, there- 
fore, the news came to the excited Minister, that the two 
imperial generals had met at Villafranca, and, after a short 
conference, had concluded a treaty, under which Venetia 
continued under Austrian domination, he was thoroughly 
prostrated by the suddenness and magnitude of the blow. 
Impelled by bitter disappointment, which wellnigh drove him 
at first to despair, he threw up the seals, quarrelled with the 
king, and retired to the family manor at Leri. There he di- 
verted his mind from the topics which had previously absorbed 
his existence, but which now distressed him, by genial inter- 
course with the rural dignitaries who lived near him, by the 
pleasant recreations of agriculture, and by resorting for mental 
repose to the prolific storehouse of literature. Among those 
with whom he associated he was frank, unaffected, and genial ; 
and his manners, while they never lost that dignity which 
gentle birth and political importance alike sustained, were 
yet such as to win the confidence and esteem of all who ap- 
proached him. 

The love of the people of Italy followed him to his peaceful 
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retreat in the country; their sympathy accorded with their 
reason in a thorough reliance upon his judgment and his 
patriotism. Vain were the attempts to form a government 
which did not recognize Cavour as its leading spirit. His 
return to the national counsels was indispensable to peace at 
home and safety abroad. The king sent for him, and they 
became friends again, never after to be separated; and once 
more every citizen felt secure under the guidance of his good 
right hand. 

We need not refer to the circumstances which compelled 
his acquiescence in the treaty of Villafranca; they are a part 
of the history of the day, and all of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with them. The question of the surrender of Savoy 
and Nice also, a measure which more than any other of his 
administration has diminished the popularity of Cavour, is 
one which has been so often and so fully discussed, that it 
need not be reverted to here. It would seem that the two 
considerations, that it was absolutely necessary to prevent 
French interference with political projects of the greatest mag- 
nitude, and that the question of separation was referred to the 
people of the provinces before the cession took place, are ade- 
quate reasons for his policy in that transaction. 

Cavour’s brief retirement bad invigorated his frame, and 
restored him fresh and cheerful to the momentous labors 
which now devolved upon him. He proceeded at once to take 
measures for strengthening and consolidating the confedera- 
tion which had been effected by the late war. In the mean 
time a new source of anxiety to his government arose, from 
the revolutionary and heroic achievements of Garibaldi. That 
chieftain, burning with a fervent and inconsiderate patriotism, 
with a rapidity marvellous, and to Cavour alarming, drove the 
petty tyrants of Sicily from their province, and the Neapolitan 
monarch from his throne ; set up a provisional government in 
the metropolis; and prepared to advance, with a rude but 
brave army, upon the Papal possessions. Cavour saw nothing 
but ruin to the Italian cause in so precipitate a conquest. He 
well knew that a victory would be fruitless which would cer- 
tainly be condemned by all the great powers, and that defeat 
would restore the infamous Francis to the throne of Naples. 
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He avoided either alternative by marching a Sardinian army 
to form a junction with Garibaldi, displacing the martial gov- 
ernment which had been erected at Naples, and relieving 
Garibaldi of the command in chief. Thus with admirable 
tact he averted both collision with the French government, 
and a ruinous preponderance of the revolutionary faction in 
Southern Italy. The gallant hero, who had been so marvel- 
lously successful in the field, had unhappily fallen under the 
malign influence of Mazzini’s followers, and was withal sorely 
disappointed at the sudden termination of his brilliant ‘pro- 
gress. He from that moment conceived a morbid dislike to 
the Prime Minister, which not a little injured the harmonious 
organization of the Italian kingdom. Having become the 
representative of a democratic constituency, he was so unwise 
as to attack with unpardonable virulence the statesman who, 
above all men, civilians or soldiers, had brought Italy to its 
present proud position. Cavour, with a condescension which 
elicited universal applause, showed himself quick to forgive 
the impetuous expressions of one who had displayed so warm 
a patriotism ; and a reconciliation — unfortunately a reconcil- 
iation but in name — took place, shortly before Cavour’s death, 
between the two greatest Italians of the present century. 

The Minister meanwhile was attentively absorbed in the 
provisional governments of the several states, and in further- 
ing defences and improvements throughout Italy. With a 
skill unsurpassed in the history of ancient or modern states- 
manship, he fused the discordant institutions and prejudices 
of Piedmont and Naples, Genoa and Lombardy, Venice and 
Sicily, into a harmonious and well-balanced system. The 
space allowed us will not permit a survey of the various al- 
terations he introduced into the Constitution: this belongs 
peculiarly to the province of the future historian of Italy. 
Suffice it to say, that the system erected mainly by his efforts 
commands the approbation of the most enlightened statesmen 
and economists of the civilized world, and that its beneficial 
fruits are already appearing in a rapidly growing commerce, 
an enthusiastic national spirit, and the increasing interest 
manifested in all the institutions of religion, learning, and 
benevolence. 
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In the midst of such glorious labors, Count Cavour was 
marked by the destroyer, and, while his country more than 
ever needed his stately intellect, he was about to pass to other 
worlds. On the 30th of May, 1861, he-had a chill, and he him- 
self prescribed bleeding. The next day, he gave audience to a 
deputy who had just returned from Naples; and so exciting 
was the discussion during that interview, that he became rapid- 
ly worse ; and so continued till June 4th, when the conviction 
sadly forced itself upon his physicians, that further attempts 
to check the fever would be futile. He had been excommu- 
nicated from the Church by the bulls of Pius; nevertheless, 
Fra Giacomo, a near personal friend, consented to administer 
to his dying patron the holy sacrament. That scene must 
have been deeply impressive. Below in the street were a mul- 
titude of hushed and mourning citizens, assembled at the last 
solemn rite in which their great friend was to participate. As 
the holy father ascended the broad portico which led to the 
palace, attended by the sacred paraphernalia of the Church, 
the grief of the populace became evident in uncontrollable 
sobs and moans. Within the ample edifice lay the dying 
statesman, surrounded by the relatives and friends he loved 
so well, his intellect clear and calm, his whole mind intent 
upon the ceremony of which he was about to be the central 
figure. After the sacrament had been administered, he en- 
joyed a few hours of peaceful rest; and in the evening the 
king came to that final parting which was to bereave him of a 
strong and trusty pilot. The interview was pathetic beyond 
description. The distinction between king and subject was 
lost in the love between man and man. On the 6th of June, 
Camillo di Cavour ceased to live, passing gently away, his 
departure hardly perceptible to those who watched his every 
breath. The public grief was profound and universal. All 
business and pleasure were abandoned out of respect to the 
memory of the great deceased. It was as if the chill spirit 
of Death brooded over every household, —as if in his death 
each family had lost a common parent. 

Well might city and country be hushed in gloom; well 
might the beautiful land be shrouded in universal sorrow. 
In him they had lost one who was to them as Washington was 
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to us; and he had been taken, not as Washington was taken, 
in the evening of his life, and under the security of a com- 
pleted structure, but while many years seemed still in store 
for him, and in the midst of a work in which order had 
yet hardly emerged from the chaos of revolution. Happily 
for them, another statesman was found who, though he could 
not fill the place made vacant by the great calamity, has nev- 
ertheless exhibited an ability and judgment equal to the 
demands of his position. 

While a contemplation of Count Cavour’s public career 
must elicit the highest respect for his genius and virtue, the 
record of his private excellence calls forth our love. Although 
he never entered into the noblest and wisest of domestic rela- 
tions, he was yet renowned for love of social intercourse, for 
the vivacity and wit of his conversation, and for a benevolence 
which never slambered. Throughout a life of almost uninter- 
rupted toil, his temper remained sweet and forgiving, his man- 
ner retained its original elegance and kindliness, and his heart 
continued to beat in cordial sympathy with those to whom he 
was attached in friendship. Political life did not contract his 
mind, as it is very apt to do, to a mere capacity for fulfilling 
its requirements. He possessed and cultivated a rare taste for 
art and science, took a lively interest in the pursuits of gar- 
dening and farming, and enjoyed with genuine zest the relief 
which a refined and brilliant social circle gave from the weary 
hours of official labor. Such a character is seldom found 
in the annals of statesmanship and patriotism,— which too 
often teem with the evidences of selfishness, cruelty, and cor- 
ruption. As an illustrious representative of the great prin- 
ciples of free government, we of America willingly place his 
name in envied proximity to that of our own beloved Wash- 
ington. When the present exists only in history, and a future 
empire, extending from the Alps to the Sicilies, shall recognize 
but one sovereign through all its classic territory, the name 
of Cavour will be enshrined alone in the innermost Italian 
heart, and will be an inspiration to the noblest deeds. 
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Art. III. —1. Evstaratt Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem et 
Odysseam ad Fidem Exempli Romani. Cum Indice Drva- 
ru. Tvols.in4. 4to. Lipsie. 1825-30. 

2. F. A. Wotr. Prolegomena ad Homerum. 8vo. Halis. 
1795. 

3. Lectures on Ancient History. By B. G. Nresunr. 3 vols. 
8vo. London. 1852. 


WHATEVER is remote from our accustomed modes of life 
seems to us unnatural, and, when at an extreme from us, un- 
human. To the illiterate, the scholar is a strange being, and 
it requires little persuasion to convince the more ignorant that 
he works with supernatural agencies. Equally the scholar, if 
he keep himself apart from common forms of life, may often 
come to invest those forms with a poetic garb, and to see in 
the farmer ploughing a field something hardly more real and 
living than the same scene painted with Homer’s golden words 
upon the shield of Achilles. This remoteness is the natural 
result of habits of seclusion and of the removal of sympa- 
thy, in large measure, from present and immediate surround- 
ings to the past and to other scenes. So it follows that the 
busy world, esteeming those who are called scholars as prac- 
tically divorced from humanity, because their eyes seem al- 
ways turned backward into the shadowy past, regardless of 
the real forms moving before their bodily sense, does set apart 
all such as members of one great class. But this is rather a 
classification by exclusion, than one created by any mutual 
attraction through community of interests. The more we 
consider the members of this class, inquiring what they have 
sought and by what methods, we shall find, first, that they 
manifest an excessive individuality, arising from their solitary 
habits and from the subjects of their thought, — for all scholars 
have a Cyclopean element in their character, often strongly 
developed, leading them to sit on mountains apart, lawless 
and self-contained ; and, secondly, when there is a tendency to 
combine, we shall find not one class, but several classes, into 
which they divide,—so that, whenever and wherever they 
exist, they may be gathered, according to their objects and 
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modes of study, to comrades in thought, and they will turn 
each to his own by natural impulse, separating from many 
in the same school—if we may so extend the word — those 
with whom they have affinity. 

If the divisions into which scholars might be classified were 
to be carefully distinguished, they would, we think, be three in 
number, and they would be found successive in development ; 
not necessarily in respect to the general history of the world 
to the present day, but, what is more important, in respect to 
the evolution of any single epoch, or the history of any single 
nation. Niebuhr and Arnold both have pointed out this dis- 
tinction, while they showed the fallacy of the ordinary divis- 
ion into ancient and modern history, the latter being parallel 
to the former, réther than supplementary. Thus, while the 
several phases which scholarship has assumed have a logical 
succession, two of them may be synchronous, owing to the 
different degrees of advancement in two different nations at 
one time. But since the scholar, by the very nature of his 
work, draws nourishment for his life from sources beyond the 
political boundaries that circumscribe him, and thus gets the 
benefit of progress elsewhere when his own nation is stagnant, 
so it will be found that these phases of scholarship, upon the 
whole, have had, or are having, each its period in general 
history. 

The first of these phases may be termed the curious; using 
that word, of course, in its active sense. It springs from the 
temper of mind in which a child approaches anything new or 
strange. In its researches, it rejects nothing ; it simply makes 
collections, and derives a gratification from the abundance of 
its antique treasures, amassing hoards of classical facts and 
fancies for the very pleasure of the work. When it attempts 
classification, it is either on the most obvious differences and 
affinities, or by arbitrary and artificial laws. It is characteristic 
of this phase of scholarship that it is found in connection with 
the largest leisure. Its disciples seem to undertake their work 
as if they should have plenty of time to finish it, and so might 
plan as largely and as minutely as they chose. Thus, in the 
Middle Age, the most noticeable period of this class, they had 
fellowship with the disciples of art who built the cathedrals 
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and illuminated the missals. With magnificent designs they 
coupled rare patience, and plodded on and on, as if the world 
wagged lazily, and there were in the womb of the present no 
restless movement of a giant future. The very word Scholi- 
ast indicates the leisurely character of these scholars. 

The creation which their labors called forth was of the most 
fanciful sort. In the old soil of Grecian and Roman life they 
planted fantastic flowers from their own period, grotesquely 
intermingled with the native growth. Just as Dutch garden- 
ers dehumanize trees and shrubs by cutting them into human 
shapes, so they, in the gardens of ancient literature, would cut 
and trim in the oddest fashion all the forms of beauty which 
they found, in the effort to make them look like their own 
fantasies. To our modern perceptions there is something 
véry comical in the sight of these grave men giving birth to 
such levity. We seem to see them, gray-bearded, and laden 
with years and wisdom, sitting in the sun, blowing bubbles, 
and watching them in their wayward flight till they vanish 
into thin air. How tedious to us are their fine-spun subtil- 
ties, followed with such pertinacity through all their windings. 
Such was, indeed, the natural result of an intellectual life ~ 
swayed by superstition and disengaged from practical affairs ; 
and there can be no doubt that the celibacy of scholars worked 
much toward this result, since they were thus cut off from 
just what would have most effectually humanized their intel- 
lect, bringing it down from the clouds to build its structures 
upon a more enduring basis. 

The writings of that ponderous Archbishop, Eustathius, are 
a good example of this phase of scholarship, when in its domi- 
nant period. To our modern habits of reading and literary 
work, there is something appalling in the sight of the fat vol- 
umes that contain his commentaries on Homer ; and these are 
but a part of his labors. That a man, an Archbishop too, who 
certainly ought to be very wise, should deliberately sit down 
to the collection of all the facts that may, by any possibility, 
be connected with Homer, is in itself a matter for contem- 
plation. But when we begin to read, and discover the Arch- 
bishop in the act of discoursing on a line of the poet, we see 
how, at the rate he moves, he might easily fill very many more 
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volumes. We stand aghast at the interminable sentences 
which wind along in so tortuous a course. Listen to him as 
he commences, ** Now, mark this!” and then goes on in chase 
of a word, hunting it through all the cases, calling in the as- 
sistance of its congeners, cornering it in Euripides, losing it 
again, and then unearthing it in some grammarian ; and after 
it is fairly on its back, happening to think of the matter of the 
passage in which it occurs, with another “ Just notice this, 
now,” he is off again upon the track of some mythologic 
scamp, or perhaps, worse still, holds up his forefinger to ad- 
monish one of the excellent sense contained in the sentiment, 
and with most laborious effort explains some thought clear as 
crystal in Homer, but likely to be muddy enough after Eusta- 
thius has been splashing his magisterial stick in it. He treats 
his readers — supposing him to care anything about them — 
’ as if they were, one and all, utterly stupid, and his author 
as if he were utterly incomprehensible. But if one has only 
the patience to examine him in spots, and understands the 
art of judicious skipping, he will give many thanks in the 
end to Eustathius, and will pardon him his tediousness in 
. consideration of his industry. It is hard work indeed to select 
from his mass the really valuable portions; for he is like an 
ill-educated chiffonnier knocking about among old pottery, 
and by some bungling fortune lighting upon treasures worth 
finding, but for himself he has so little knowledge of the value 
of things that a Pompeian vase and a pitcher fresh from the 
wheel seem of equal worth. 

This rice of scholars has not wholly passed away. There 
are now, and ever will be, men with the same simple objective 
interest in matters of antiquity. The world looks with a kind 
of pity, not unmingled with contempt, upon them, as they 
browse in our libraries, busy on endless nothings, — arriv- 
ing at small conclusions upon the most important subjects, 
and expressing weighty opinions upon the most trivial mat- 
ters, hunting quotations with the vigilance of a professional 
detective through all the turnings of literature, and never so 
happy as when they can discover some oversight or blunder. 
They live in all libraries, and may be found poised before the 
bookseller’s table. In the street they are de trop, but they 
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never know it, appearing utterly unconscious of the bustle 
about them. Their very dress is whimsical, not affected, de- 
noting the remoteness of their life from the sterility, as they 
would think it, of the present. Such a man was George Dyer, 
whom Lamb has so affectionately quizzed. 

But though this phase of scholarship is quaint now, in its 
dominant period it was natural and fitting. It is not the 
highest development, but it is of inestimable importance. The 
work which such scholars have done so cheerfully was essen- 
tial to subsequent stages of learning. They made the collec- 
tions for the great classical museum, and if they are ill- 
assorted, still it was of prime importance that the objects 
should be there. Thus Eustathius is to-day the great thesau- 
rus for Homeric scholars. So, too, the labors of more recent 
scholars, who have wrought in the same spirit, are always of 
avail; nor can we, even if we hold such work in light esteem, 
help admitting the spirit in which it is effected to be at once 
cheerful and healthy. We are apt to think it childish, be- 
cause it is so often amusingly naive, and its possessors so 
unworldly-wise ; but many in our own day would sigh after 
just such a spirit. 

But this phase in its historic aspect was but preparing the 
way for one of higher importance. To a considerable extent 
curiosity had been satisfied, and a further development of 
scholarship assumed a critical phase. It is impossible that 
the mind should always or long content itself with an interest 
in the mere objects of antiquity ; or that, beginning to inquire 
into them, it should stop at a mere fanciful playing with them, 
or at an arrangement according to the most apparent char- 
acteristics. The intellect, indeed, during the foregoing period, 
» was so far swayed by reverence, and by superstition, its coun- 
terfeit, that the attitude of the scholar toward antiquity was 
that of wondering docility, accepting all things, and resting in 
them as the @nd. But with the reaction from this temper — 
the intellect being disenthralled — came a cold control over 
thought. Everything must be arraigned before reason, whose 
decisions are final. The disposition increases to take antiquity 
not for what it is in itself, but for what service it may render. 
There is a departure from the old, self-forgetting interest in 
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the object, and a growing tendency to look at everything sub- 
jectively. And the more this right of the intellect to sit in 
judgment is allowed, the more will it be exercised. Nothing 
is more insidiously tempting to the mind than the revelation 
of its power. The flattery to one’s mental power in the con- 
scious ability to find fault or to praise with distrimination is 
so sweet and so subtile, that the force of the mind is more and 
more turned in this direction. It is the pride which whispers 
the fatal words, “ Ye shall be as gods,’ that works the de- 
struction of simple wisdom, and builds in its place an arro- 
gant science which measures everything by rod and plummet. 

It is plain how apparently infinite would be the scope 
allowed to the energy of the mind set in this direction. Al- 
ready there exists for it a mine of wealth in the unelassified, 
confused heaps gathered by the representatives of the curious 
phase of scholarship. This is the old curiosity-shop which is 
to be transformed into a scientifically arranged museum ; and, 
indeed, it would appear as if the whole ancient world had 
been labelled and catalogued by the workers in this spirit. So 
it is that, with this wide scope for its energy, the reason has 
achieved elsewhere no victories greater than in the field of 
classical erudition. Critical scholarship has carried certain 
subjects to a length which few ordinary scholars care to fol- 
low. An exhaustive process has been applied to literature, 
which bewilders one who seeks to secure the results. Out of 
heel-bones and finger-joints these classical anatomists have 
reconstructed the products of pre-historic periods, and traced, 
step by step, the formation of language and the progress of the 
arts. And for mere quantity of work, the world has never 
seen more prolific results of study than have appeared, espe- 
cially in Germany, during the last hundred years which we 
assume to be the dominant period of this phase of scholarship. 

The ambition of minds working in this way has been to 
reach the end of their subjects. In two dire¢tions has this 
mastering purpose driven them. It has urged them laterally, 
carrying them over wide fields of research in quest of all that 
relates to their subject, and it has urged them forward, lead- 
ing them with untiring perseverance to pursue. it to its full 
and ultimate development. We cannot help comparing these 
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workers with the leisurely students of the earlier times; the 
latter dreaming away their lives, rambling with indefinite pur- 
pose, stopping at all they see, in no haste to conclude, and 
often losing themselves in vagaries with a carelessness inimita- 
ble by art; the former beckoned onward by the ideal of com- 
pleteness, scouring wide fields that they may lose nothing 
essential, yet ever coming back to the main track, untempted 
by pleasing sights or sounds foreign to their labors. <A fever- 
ish unrest pervades all their life, and their ceaséless toil de- 
presses us with a sense of fatigue. Like Kay in Andersen’s 
exquisite tale, they all seem bound by the icy rule of the 
Snow-Queen, their hearts growing more and more chilly as 
they endeavor in vain to arrange the blocks of ice that shall 
spell the word Eternity. 

It is evident that, with completeness in view, the limitations 
of our human existence impose limitations also to our study. 
To be perfect, one must be minute ; he must press in his work 
at the sides, that it may have more intense force in its proper 
direction; for expansion does produce feebleness. If the 
whole Greek verb be too much for a life-time, it may per- 
haps suffice for the aorist tense. Thus, one choosing a sin- 
gle pin-point for his energy, another setting his mind over the 
course of some equally narrow line, the probability is in- 
creased that each will attain some final complete result. And 
it is by this minute subdivision of labor that so much has 
been effected. 

But in the very perfection of this criticism lies the reason for 
its most signal failure ; for in just this is critical scholarship 
at fault, —it takes from its devotees the power of grasping 
wholes. The analytical faculties become so disproportionately 
enlarged as to produce a corresponding loss in the construc- 
tive powers which see immediately their object. Is it not true 
of the Wolfian (or Wolfish, as some would have it) theory of 
Homer’s partition, that it found its eager upholders instantly 
among an erudite class of scholars, who had so strained their 
eyes over the fine dust of the Iliad that they had lost, in a 
measure, the capacity of seeing at a glance the beautiful en- 
tireness of the poem? The arguments adduced were inge- 
nious, and many of them unanswerable by a similar method, 
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but they were too acute; and a plain scholar, who could 
have no chance in a dispute with these men, might yet have a 
much clearer judgment than they upon the question at issue. 
It was no strange thing, that among such scholars the primary 
argument drawn from the Iliad itself should fare so hardly 
as it did; but Aristotle was right after all, and the argument 
is there, as plain as a pikestaff, only the scholars could not 
discern it because their eyes were so close to it. 

It was, tndeed, impossible that critical scholarship so in- 
tensely active should fail at last to emerge into rank scepti- 
cism. To be able not to see a thing, comes in fact to be with 
some the highest proof of the excellence of their powers of 
sight. To feel that one has the ability to judge is, as we have 
said, very likely to lead one into the habit of judging. It is 
a fine thing, we admit, to arraign a line in Hesiod upon the 
charge of obtaining credit on false pretences, to hear the evi- 
dence, to weigh it, and perhaps finally to condemn tie line to 
be expunged from all future editions. We are not disputing 
the value of such judgments, we are but pointing out the 
subtile temptation to the judge of perpetually asserting his 
authority. Thus the arrogance of criticism leads to change, 
to rejection, to annihilation. The mind becomes morbidly 
active, and a hunger takes hold of the reasoning power, which 
constantly craves some new food; but it never is satisfied, be- 
cause it is diseased. 

It may seem a trivial opinion, but we are inclined to think 
the world much the debtor to antiquity for its agency in keep- 
ing these men out of mischief, and thus contributing to univer- 
sal peace. The existence of this critical spirit is due to other 
causes than to the subjects on which it expends itself, and it 
must, therefore, assert itself in some way; and surely it were 
better for such lynx-eyes to be penetrating the mysteries of 
the Cabeiri, than to be peering with cold look into mysteries 
more sacred and more vital to us; better, if these sheriffs will 
not rest without a culprit, that some unfortunate wretch like 
Phalaris should satisfy them, than that they should all be upon 
the scent of one even so culpable as Chatterton, tracking him 
by his blood to his warm grave ; better, if we must have a 
victim for the Moloch of our critical wrath, that we should 
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select some ancient as the sacrifice, than that we should choose 
a neighbor and a friend. 

It is hard wholly to turn from the more morbid aspect of 
this phase of scholarship. It arrests our attention; for it is 
painfully human. Tragic indeed is the interest which attaches 
to these solitary, restless spirits, vainly pushing on and on after 
perfection, and lying down at last, so many of them, with the 
cold mists of sceptical death gathering about them. Before, 
we looked upon a simple, nay, childish life, trustful even to 
foolish credulity. We thought it healthy, and so it is in its 
best state; but its health is mere freedom from sickness. 
There is in this second phase of scholarship, in its best condi- 
tion, an impetuous, nervous life, that throws off by its vigor 
all impurities. It is therefore better than the first, and, if it 
be more liable to fail, it has a larger promise of success. It 
represents an advance, and that an important one. Its scepti- 
cism cannot wholly destroy the faith of the former period, but 
only its debasing credulity. The scholar has given up his un- 
consciousness of self and his simple trustfulness, but he has 
gained larger power for the dominant intellect. 

It would seem, at first glance, as if the scholarship thus far 
considered covered the whole ground of the investigation of 
antiquity, or at least that a combination of the two elements, 
criticism meeting curiosity half-way, would produce the high- 
est development of scholarship. But what it lacked separately 
in its two former phases, no mere combination could supply ; 
for the want was a vital one. -In just this does the scholarship 
we have considered fail, that it looks upon the antiquity which 
is the field of its research as something so inevitably past as to 
be dead. In one phase antiquity is regarded as some vast 
Herculaneum, where curiosity may hunt and fancy find play, 
but from which all life has departed ; in the other, it is, indeed, 
a human body, but good only as it may serve the anatomist’s 
skill, or be galvanized into a ghostly life by the action of the 
battery of scholarship. The very method of approach by these 
scholars toward the objects of their curiosity or the subjects 
of their speculation denies life and assumes death ; they act 
and think as if there were an eternal barrier between the past 
and the present, and as if the world in entering upon its mod- 
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ern course — though they could not set their finger on the 
entering point — took leave of its ancient ways, and committed 
itself to new and totally different modes. In fine, they es- 
trange themselves from the past which they study, by studying 
it solely as a past. 

It seems a trite thing to say that the instinct of a common 
humanity shared with the ancients is the key that opens the 
door to the innermost treasure-house of antiquity; yet the 
very triteness of the declaration covers a profound truth. No 
one ever avowed the belief that the ancients were less human 
than ourselves, or attributed to them a different development 
in history ; but really, and in a manner affecting the whole 
method of investigation, scholars have, time and again, treated 
the ancients as if they were Selenites, or as if the world of 
the nineteenth century before Christ were essentially different 
from the same world in the nineteenth century after Christ. 
They have treated men as performers upon a stage, they them- 
selves living a real life; and thus they have drawn the life- 
blood out of antiquity, and presented us with cold images of 
a death simulating life. Through their labors, all the ancient 
modes of life seem so many non-conductors of sympathy. We 
approach the men and women themselves, whether of romance 
or of action, through such a thicket of scholastic lore, that we 
may be forgiven if we feel ourselves, when in their presence, 
shut out from the world we live in. 

Surely, then, it is a progress in development of the last im- 
portance, when scholarship passes from a merely curious and 
critical investigation of antiquity, and enters upon a living 
phase, regarding the past not as past but as present, looking 
upon it as active, and so presenting it to others. It is, indeed, 
the immediate consequence of such scholarship, that it becomes 
the interpreter of the past, and the daysman between old and 
new civilization. It delights in discovering the real connection 
between things, despite the apparent contradiction of merely 
exterior differences. It breaks down the unessential barriers, 
and shows how the great fields of ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion are under one Master, who causes his sun and his rain to 
fructify each. It recognizes humanity under its most uncouth 
garb, and by this power annihilates time and space, and brings 
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alike old times and far countries into communion with the pres- 
ent and with its particular portion of the earth. 

The power by which a scholar thus realizes to himself the 
ancient life, is a living sympathy with the present. It has been 
held necessary to seclude one’s self from the present in order 
more completely to live in the past; to put out of sight one’s 
neighbors and friends, and, by aid of the imagination, to trans- 
port one’s self to old times and far countries ; to fill the mind 
so completely with antique images, that the senses themselves 
shall conduct few new impressions to the brain, so that one 
thus living shall walk blindly through the crowded thorough- 
fares, and hear the voice of men as a distant hum. But if all 
realizing, humanizing aid of the present be rejected, what does 
such a life become but a pictured life? And, upon its fair 
canvas, what are the active men and women who appear in 
the scenes, however brilliantly painted, but pictured men and 
women? What are the philosophers holding discourse but 
marble statues, lifelike indeed in form, but cold as death in 
all spiritual existence? Nay, it is through the present only 
that we live in the past, and this not by idly fancying old 
scenes to be re-enacted on new ground, but by making the 
vitality of the present to reinspire the past. What affects our 
mental organization more than the intensity of action about 
us, — the throbbing of a nation’s heart, as witnessed in some 
grand movement of the popular will, — and, most, the human- 
izing influences that arise from the personal relations we hold ? 
If we shut ourselves from these, immured within walls of books, 
how do we rob ourselves of half our humanity, and thus of 
more than half the power to appreciate and reconstruct in 
ancient forms that same humanity, which, when it gave them 
shape, was as glowing as that about us! As far as one despises 
the joy-giving element in life, so far does-he stunt his own 
capacity for appreciating, much more for enjoying, the same 
element in represented life ; so far, too, as one closes his ears to 
the great questions of right and wrong, or of government, or of 
civil institutions, so far does he fail of understanding the signif- 
icance of the same questions as they appear in ancient history. 

The method by which one puts on record his own concep 
tion of this living past is not, as in the amusing classic stories 
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of Hawthorne, by trying to unite the old life with modern 
modes, but by such statement of the life common to old and 
new times as keeps mere modes subordinate ; nay, as shows 
how fitting each is to its own time,— a work which has been 
accomplished by Kingsley, and better by Cox. To a vivid 
representation poetry offers less difficulty than prose, since 
it depends so little upon local and temporal accidents for its 
power to move men, that even a critical or a curious scholar 
may unawares own his common humanity with the author by 
yielding to its influence. Scholars of every sort meet nearly 
upon common ground when they come upon philosophy, from 
its very nature; but the greatest and most important differ- 
ence is found in the manner of reading and interpreting 
history. The scenes and events which there touch the man 
beneath the scholar are allied to the poetic, and governed by 
the same rules; but what remains,— the growth of nations, 
the varied expression of national character, systems of govern- 
ment, and all historic changes, — these come chiefly under the 
notice of the intellect, and here the vitiating element of apathy 
enters. They are often discussed as if they were the curious 
parts of some vast mechanism, or the results of the action of 
thought upon its wide range of material. Even if all these 
matters have been treated so exhaustively that further search 
seems almost useless; if the treatment still lacks the vivifying 
element which reclothés them with their old life, we do not 
believe in them as we believe in what is going on around us. 
Niebuhr, in one of his Lectures, quotes the saying of some in- 
genious man, that “it is thought that at length people will 
come to read ancient history as if it‘had really happened.” 
And the same writer says, elsewhere: “ We need not wonder 
that ancient history, on the whole, is regarded as if its events 
had never actually happened; for it is commonly looked at 
without any attempt to understand it, and men judge of it by 
quite a different standard from that which is applied to mod- 
ern history ; but even the latter is not understood as it should 
be. Hence the history of antiquity is divided into pe- 
riods, without any regard to their differences ; the division, in 
fact, is made with the same uniformity with which the bodies 
of the universe are classified, and as if it were aitogether for- 
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gotten that history is a living body.” So let one read Arnold’s 
Thucydides, and he will see how a man, who seemed to throw 
his whole energy into the present, could, with all the stronger 
reality, enter into the Peloponnesian war, and come back, as 
if he had taken part then in state affairs, to bring to his coun- 
trymen in England the result of his experience. 

The same truth applies with urgent force to the reading of 
the Bible. This becomes in our hands a dead book, especially 
in the historical portions, when we suffer the feeling that the 
abyss of time forms an impassable gulf between it and us. It 
is one thing to assent to the historical truth of the biography 
of Moses, and quite another to treat Moses in our minds as if 
he were a man like ourselves. So much are we under the 
influence of an unreal way of treating the Bible, that we 
often detect ourselves and others in notions with regard to it 
in which reason has no part. The writer remembers his shock 
upon noticing lately in a city paper the report of a celebration 
by the resident Jews of the annual Feast of Purim, at which 
festival there was a masked ball, and Esther, Mordecai, Ha- 
man, and others appeared in character, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, enacted the historical scenes celebrated. A second 
thought showed it as a commemoration of a great event in the 
history of their nation; and if the religious observance was 
wanting, it probably appeared no more strange to them than 
to us our neglect to open the churches on the Fourth of July. 
German rationalism is in part at least the fruit of an ignorant, 
superstitious use of the Bible, in which men feared to think 
that the personages mentioned in it had any such life of their 
own as they themselves had, and imputed to them an inde- 
finable sanctity. Much, very much, do we owe to the critical 
scholarship that set us free from the debasing credulity of 
curious scholarship, which might have been reverence once, 
but was fast becoming dead superstition. And much more 
should we arrest by a living scholarship the efforts of that 
same criticism, also rushing to its extreme of scepticism. 

A vitalizing of scholarship, such as takes place when a 
generation of scholars pass from critical or curious habits to 
those of warmer and more vivid character, is most likely to 
occur in connection with violent, or at least powerful, changes 
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in political, moral, and social organizations. Thus we find 
that, upon the whole, the present century is the most impor- 
tant period of this phase of scholarship. When humanity 
receives such a shock as the French Revolution caused, the 
most absent scholar is called back to the world, and all 
minds that have any sympathy with their kind busy themselves 
with the problems which events are proposing. Out of this 
alliance of scholarship with life comes forth the glorious form 
which we have seen. The world and the college of scholars 
know each other’s faces, afid work side by side. Thus also we 
find that the scholarship of England in the Elizabethan era was 
of a vivid phase. It followed curious scholarship, and therefore 
was less severely accurate; but it has given us at least some 
of the noblest translations and the most acute observations. 

It is, we trust, with no foolish national vainglory, but with 
heart-felt wish and strong hope, that we look to America for 
the finest consummation of this phase of scholarship. In that 
Declaration of Independence which we so noisily celebrate, we 
did not specify the more important independence of thought 
which we have it in our power to possess. We showed it, 
indeed, in the severance, and in the provokingly new way 
in which we have since gone on, just the contrary in deed and 
manner to what was predicted. But in separating from the 
mother country, and in subsequent declarations of our new- 
world sovereignty, we did not cut ourselves off from parental 
experience and old-world customs; we renounced no right 
to history, while resolving to combine the old forms anew, 
and to inspire them with fresh vitality. So in scholarship, we 
may take all the labors of those who have gone before us, and 
give to them our Western life. The emigrant who leaves older 
countries comes hither that he may work unrestrained by the 
toils which a long civilization has wound about him. Scholar- 
ship is not so bound; but it has its own restrictions, and from 
these we may set it free. Old formulas and traditional pre- 
cepts we may sweep away, if they do but hinder the real life. 
If the presence of a free, quick national existence can elevate 
the scholarly mind and ennoble its pursuits, that presence is 
with us, and its fruits will surely appear. To-day the young 
scholar of America is, it may be, in the trenches of Virginia, 
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or penning words of fire for the press, or speaking to churches 
filled with souls whose thoughts fly, while he speaks, far away 
to sterner scenes. Wherever he be, even if in his quiet study, 
he cannot be blind or deaf to the surging life of his country- 
men. Quiet must come at last, and with it new toils, and 
those of thought, for the sword cannot forever be the arbiter 
of our destinies, — if it cuts Gordian knots, yet new complica- 
tions must appear not thus to be solved. What is there of 
worth in ancient life, literature, or history? O scholar! who 
readest it with thine ears open to “questions asked by every 
thoughtful American, bring it to the light that all may see. 
We want the old lives that have been lived; the true words 
that have been spoken; the warnings of tried ways. These 
are the legacy of antiquity, and to thee, O scholar! belongs 
the trust. 


Art. IV.— Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions and 
the Madness of Crowds. By Cuartes Mackay, LL. D. 
London: G. Routledge & Co. 1856. 


Porson, a close observer of men as well as a sound Greek 
critic, once jestingly remarked, that he would some time write 
the history of human folly in five hundred volumes. Our 
author has given us but two volumes on this prolific subject, 
commencing with the * Mississippi Scheme” of John Law, 
which turned the head of all France, and ending with a chap- 
ter on the insane admirers of relics, — “ men who have made 
fools of themselves for the jaw-bone of a saint, the toe-nail 
of an apostle, the handkerchief a king blew his nose in, or 
the rope that hanged a criminal.” We shall not follow Mr. 
Mackay in his interesting discussion of the extraordinary de- 
lusions of the race in earlier times; but we propose rather 
to speak of the popular fallacies which, notwithstanding our 
vaunted progress, still bewilder the mind and conscience of 
the people. Out of the many which readily occur, we shall 
touch upon five ; selecting them not because they are the most 
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striking which could be introduced to notice, but because they 
are severally connected with the five grand departments of 
our general education, and correspond to the intellectual, 
industrial, civil, social, and religious elemental forces in our 
national life. 

The first popular fallacy to which we shall advert relates to 
the intellectual element in our national education. It is the 
confounding of profound learning with practical uselessness. 

Physical activity, in this country, is considered by the many 
the chief end of man. The study-lamp of the student, in the 
general apprehension, shines upon an idle dreamer, a drone in 
the great hive. 

As a question preliminary to a fair discussion of this topic, 
it is important to ask, Who are laborers in this world? Cer- 
tainly not those only who till the soil, or make music with 
saws and hammers, or toil in subterranean mines, or do busi- 
ness upon the great deep; but all who contribute, in any 
way, to the physical, intellectual, moral, or political well- 
being of their race. If we do not greatly mistake, it will be 
found, even on a slight examination, that there is no interest 
of society, however material, which is not intimately and 
inseparably connected with the researches of the s«holar. 
Behind and beneath the activities of the outward world, the 
motive power lies out of sight, and is therefore unappreci- 
ated. The furnace-fires, which work the piston, and keep 
the wheels revolving, and vitalize the whole vessel, are down 
in the darkness of the hold. What is it but the thought of 
dreamy scholars which now guides the rich freights of the 
merchant over pathless seas, drives the mysterious shuttles 
of the manufacturer, reveals to the farmer the hidden re- 
sources of his wasted acres, points the miner to the metallic 
treasures of the sunless earth, and flashes instant intelligence, 
whether pertaining to business or pleasure, across a conti- 
nent? Look at the steam-engine, with its Titanic sinews, 
its Briarean arms, “ breathing softly as a sleeping child,” 
and yet endued with a force as mighty as the swelling of 
the sea. It is but the outward garb of thought. Villages, 
Thebes-like, spring up at the sound of its Amphion music, 
and around it gather troops of laughing girls, each of whom 
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is “a living story of love, and hope, and courage,” more beau- 
tiful than any which Scott or Dickens has ever told. 

“It would not be difficult,” says one of the profoundest 
philosophers that England ever produced, — “ it would not be 
difficult, by an unbroken chain of historic facts, to demon- 
strate that the most important changes in the commercial re 
lations of the world commenced in the closets or lonely walks 
of uninterested theorists ; that the most important of those 
discoveries and improvements in the mechanic arts, which 
have numerically increased our population beyond what the 
wisest men of a preceding age deemed possible, had their 
origin, not in the cabinets of statesmen or in the practical 
insight of men of business, but in the visions of recluse 
genius.” A less close observer than Coleridge could hardly 
fail to see that the mere inventions of Watt, Whitney, and 
Morse have not only changed the world in its outward seem- 
ing, but have modified the intellectual and social condition 
of entire races. In truth, there is not an implement of 
husbandry, not a tool of the artisan, not a piece of machin- 
ery, not a human habitation, which has not felt the trans- 
forming touch of genius. 

It is the glory of this nineteenth century, and especially of 
this country, that every department of human industry is lu- 
minous with thought, — thought which becomes at once the 
property of the Present and the heritage of the Future. It is 
not engraved in mystical hieroglyphics upon stone, but it is 
multiplied by the press, and scattered like winged seed on 
every wind. It is caught up by school-boy and proletaire, and 
discussed in reference to its use with an earnestness which 
would have shocked and disgusted the refined idlers of the 
Porch and the Academy. ‘Time was when greatness among 
men was determined by the pound, just as we settle the 
weight and value of beef and pork. The strongest man was 
the king among his fellows. Red brawn was the badge of 
royalty. The suitors of Penelope despised and insulted her 
long-lost husband when he first, as a disguised mendicant, 
ventured in among them in their revels; they trembled and 
grew weak in their knees when they found he could bend the 
bow of Ulysses. But the reverence and terror which brute 
8® 
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force once inspired have become a matter of history. Samson 
would make poor headway with his jaw-bone against the small- 
est Zouave with a Minié rifle on his shoulder. The great 
Pyramid of Cheops, which required in its erection a hundred 
thousand workmen, relieved every three months, for twenty 
years, could now be built in half the time by a dozen Man- 
chester engines, managed by a hundred skilful engineers. It 
is getting to be understood that he succeeds best in his under- 
taking, whatever it be, who brings to it, not the greatest phys- 
ical power, but the keenest intellect. The strength which 
could toss the mountain crag far out into the sea was of little 
use to Polyphemus after the wily Greek had bored out his eye. 
There never was a great act which had not, nearer or more 
remote, a great thought for its ancestor. The old rhymester 
believed this when he wrote : — 
“ He that good thinketh good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto; 


For was never good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought.” 


The sneering assertion is too often made without rebuke, 
that high themes of state are by no means fitted to the closet 
of the student; that the mighty interests of confederate and 
yet conflicting sovereignties cannot be subjected to the canons 
of scholastic rhetoricians or to the crucibles of experimenting 
chemists; that the wheels of government are too wide-sweep- 
ing in their revolutions and too complicated in their adjust- 
ments to be controlled or regulated by the feeble strength 
of white-handed theorizers; in a word, that practical affairs, 
moral and political as well as mechanical and agricultural, 
are not suited to men 


“ Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 


The world is too apt to associate power with the noise and 
pomp which attend its exercise. Because the cackling of 
geese once saved the Capitol of Rome, it is thought to follow 
as a logical sequitur, that the senseless gabbling of feather- 
less bipeds is always of more efficiency and value to a people 
than the counsels of a Cicero or the philosophy of a Seneca. 
Wisdom is sought in the camp and in the agora; seldom in 
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the halls of learning. Warriors show the wounds which the 
happy accident of a Mexican copper bullet may have inflicted, 
and they are forthwith inducted without the laying on of 
hands into the sanctuary of our national government. 

Far be it from us in this “ working-day world” to disparage | 
the achievements of the doers in any field of honorable enter- 
prise. But after all, where but in the brain of the thinker 
are forged all constitutions and polities and laws? Who but 
he adjusts the mechanism of society, and knows where to 
touch the invisible springs of human action? The garret in 
which the scholar sits among his books, is higher than the 
saloons of wealth or fashion. The mists which rest upon the 
lowlands do not rise so as to shut out or refract the clear 
white light of the noontide. His narrow room is radiant 
with a brightness not of the sun, and he looks forth as from 
a mount of vision. His eye scans the wide and teeming 
Present. The Past, with all its treasures of wisdom and ex- 
perience, are his. The goodly fellowship of sages, poets, ora- 
tors, and philosophers inspire him in his prophecies for the 
Future. The proud exclamation of the great leader of modern 
science, “* We are the ancients,” is eminently true of the 
scholar. For him Virgil told the adventures of /Mneas, the 
fall of Ilium and the rise of Rome; for him Demosthenes 
declaimed on the sea-shore, and from the sounding Bema 

“ fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ” ; 
for him Soerates discoursed of life and death and immortal- 
ity ; for him Plato and More created ideal republics; for him 
Cicero hurled his anathemas at Catiline, and talked as no one 
had ever talked before, of patriotism, justice, and law; for 
him Bacon laid deep and broad the foundations of experimen- 
tal philosophy ; for him Hampden and Sidney, Washington 
and Lafayette, fought the battles of freedom; for him Burke 
and Chatham, Marshall and Story, expounded the principles 
of constitutional liberty ; for him artists, famous or unknown, 
touched with magic power the stones of Rome, of Greece, of 
Egypt, and of half-fabulous Assyria, so that they speak to 
him an intelligible language from far-off centuries. There has 
not been a poet, who has not burned and sung for him; not 
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a philosopher, who has hidden from him his profoundest and 
most subtile thoughts; not an orator, whose eloquence has not 
stirred, like the angel of Bethesda, the fountain of his being ; 
not an earnest student, whose midnight lamp has not shone 
for him; not a champion of human rights, whose valor he 
has not witnessed on the red field of battle; not a martyr 
to truth, whose blood does not cry to him from the ground. 
The brilliant intellects and brave hearts of remote ages have 
sent their great thoughts and great deeds down to him, as 
the fountains of the Apennines sent their pure waters, through 
far-reaching aqueducts, into the city of Rome. All that is 
valuable in liberty, in science, in philosophy, in religion, in 
law, the past has poured at his feet. How preposterous, then, 
to maintain, that the profound schoiar, thus situated in the 
light of other days, rich in the wealth of buried centuries, 
should be regarded as incapable of good or ill in the exigen- 
cies of society, while the great interests which belong to the 
well-being and existence even of nations are committed to 
the hands of trading politicians, impudent pretenders to patri- 
otism, eel-fishers in the Copais Palus,* brazen demagogues 
whose reverberating sciolism is as empty as their heads! 

The unobtrusive thinker, then, is not a cipher at the left 
hand of society. He has a power for good far transcending 
the conception of those who look upon the student’s life as 
one long holiday. To the service of his country he brings 
a sterner culture than can be found in a listless wandering 
amid Sabean odors, —a higher consecration than a baptism in 
rose-water can give,—a larger experience than those who 
live only within the horizon of the passing hour can know, — 
a clearer prescience than the leaves of the Sibyl or the utter- 
ances of the rapt Pythoness can impart. He stands a days- 
man between the Past and the Future, and can lay his hand 
upon them both. Without him history would have no lessons 
for the Present, but would be a “ dreamy, aimless procession 
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of lost spirits descending into the pit.”” Without him the 
ship of state would drift in darkness on a perilous sea, with 
no charts of hidden rocks and lee-shores, and with no beacons 
on the headlands. Without him to feed and guard the lamp 
of thought, the light would grow dim, and the flapping of a 
conqueror’s banner would extinguish it forever. Without 
him to discover and invent, the hum of industry would be 
hushed in our work-shops, and the music of machinery would 
cease to mingle with that of our mountain streams. In esti- 
mating the value of men, and determining their relative im- 
portance in society, we must look beneath the surface of things, 
and remember that one great principle, either in science, 
morals, or political economy, distinctly enunciated and clothed 
with organic life, outweighs the armies and navies of the 
world, is more decisive of the destiny of the human race than 
ali the great battles which have ever been fought, from Mara- 
thon to Magenta. 

The next popular fallacy to which we shall refer relates 
to the industrial element in our national life. It is the con- 
Sounding of wealth with material riches. 

The distinction here is not a subtile one, as might at first 
glance seem; but it is broad and radical. The word wealth 
belongs to a numerous family. Its nearest relatives are the 
English words weal, well, heal, hale, and the Latin valeo. 
The primary idea in it, therefore, is soundness, — soundness 
of mind and body, a symmetrical wholeness; and wholeness, 
we know, is etymologically, if not theologically, synonymous 
with holiness. Riches, on the other hand, is allied to rez, 
rego, regnum, and to our English substantives reach, re- 
gion, and implies, therefore, extent of possessions and power. 
Wealth, we see then, is a subjective term, relating primarily 
to the quality of the man; while riches is an objective term, 
and refers exclusively to the external world, to farms and 
flocks, ships and merchandise. The man who does not own 
a rood of land, nor even a single share of fancy stock, may 
have a wealth of affection, of intellectual culture, of moral 
sentiment, which all the “barbaric pearl and gold” of the 
East could not buy. Most men look upon the earth only 
as a great farm, suitably divided into mowing, tillage, and 
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pasture-land, with numerous water-privileges and orchards. 
They see no footprints in the old red sandstone, but they are 
sharper than Lynceus to detect infinitesimal gold or plati- 
num specks in quartz rock. “ Put money in thy purse,” was 
the precept of Iago, and it is obeyed with more relish than 
the Decalogue in every profession and rank of life. 


“ Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglass in red herrings ; 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings.” 


But while too many make the acquisition of money the over- 
mastering passion of life, we would not be understood as 
decrying its value. That it is a good thing for the individ- 
ual and for the state, does not admit of a question. The 
constituent elements of our civilization—our manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture, our educational and religious in- 
stitutions — require, one and all, a capital, immense beyond 
the conception of those who flippantly talk of the utilitari- 
anism of the age. If the material riches necessary to a high 
state of civilization could be more equally diffused, it would 
undoubtedly be a blessing to rich and poor alike. It is an 
unhappy fact, that nine tenths of the property of this coun- 
try is owned by one tenth of the people. But this is the 
result of our individuality, and our individuality is the re- 
sult of our civil and social liberty. It is, like sin, the con- 
sequence of the freedom of the will. But it is a consolation 
to those of us who are fellow-citizens in poverty, — who look 
forward to affluence as the Hebrew, faint with watching in a 
strange land, looks forward to the coming Messiah, with a 
hope fringed and shadowed with despair, — to know that riches 
are not the true wealth, that money is not all of property. 
Your neighbors across the street live perchance in magnifi- 
cent houses, and occupy large estates. They point to certain 
dingy scrolls*in the Register’s office, and call these buildings 
and grounds their own. But it is your fault if they are not 
essentially yours as well as theirs. They may, it is true, range 
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at will through drawing-room and boudoir, as you may not, 
and consume the fruits which spring up along the garden 
paths; but the divine effluence which comes from marble 
colonnades and “ speaking oaks,” the incense shed from the 
thousand swinging censers of blossoming trees, the morning 
music of singing birds and lowing kine,— these cannot be 
held by title-deeds, or shut in by high walls and triple-thorned 
acacia. It is only the grosser products of the dull earth 
which can be appropriated to individuals ;— the ethereal 
essence of nature, its beauty and its glory, are free as the 
chainless air. They were meant for all who have the seeing 
eye, the hearing ear, and the understanding heart. It is quite 
possible that the rich man may reap a smaller harvest from 
his broad acres than the gardener who trains his vines and 
trims his trees. The greatest loser by the destructive fire 
in New York city, in the summer of 1842, was not the mil- 
lionnaire whose massive structures sunk to ashes in an hour; 
but it was the poor negro woman who only lost the two trees 
and the little bed of flowers which glorified her tiny garden, 
and upon which she had expended the strength saved from in- 
cessant toil, and the watchful care which the full heart must 
lavish upon the sole objects of its yearning affections. 

It is a significant question which Mrs. Child asks in one 
of her letters, ** Which would a mother value most, the price 
of the most elegant pair of Parisian slippers, or a little worn- 
out shoe, once filled with a precious infant foot now walking 
with the angels?” There are a thousand things which make 
up the sum of our real wealth, over which money has no 
power, — with which it has nothing to do. Who would cut 
down for the market the tree which sheltered his childhood, 
or sell the portrait of a friend in heaven? These things, and 
such as these, have an intrinsic and permanent worth, irre- 
spective of the rise and fall of stocks, independent of the 
fluctuations of society and the progress of the race. But ma- 
terial riches have no absolute value; they are only relative, 
and therefore always changing. What is a luxury in one age 
becomes a want, or even a necessity, in a succeeding age. Our 
aristocratic ancestors in the fifteenth century sat on wooden 
benches, drank their beer in wooden bowls, and ate their salt- 
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fish or joint of beef on pewter plates. Now the Catawba of 
their descendants sparkles in cut-glass or gold, and the rich- 
est meats exhale their fragrance from Sevres China. Chim- 
neys and window-glass were wonderful domestic rarities, and 
bleached shirts and cotton umbrellas were personal extrava- 
gances at periods not very remote from this. An Irish shanty 
by a railroad-cut is a palace compared with the human lair 
which a troglodyte of the Upper Nile cails his home. 

It was a characteristic remark of Lord Falkland, “I pity 
unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day.” The educated man 
is never alone. He may not be admitted to the first circles, 
or to “our set”; but Plato never sends his servant to the 
door to say “ Not at home” to him, and Shakespeare never 
“cuts” him in the streets. In nature, too, there is no “ Fifth 
Avenue,” no favoritism, no exclusiveness, no costly pews along 
the cathedral aisles of her grand old woods. When Michael 
took Adam up into the highest hill of Paradise, 


“ To show him all earth’s kingdoms and their glory,” 


he not only ‘* purged with euphrasy and rue the visual nerve,” 


but he also 
“from the well of Life three drops instilled, 


E’en to the inmost seat of mental sight.” 


It is here where we find the grand distinction between men, 
—a distinction deeper and broader than that which lies be- 
tween poverty and riches. Money, at best, is but the com- 
plement of the senses. It can, like the angel, introduce us 
into new fields of vision, spread out before us the colossal 
grandeur and profuse luxuriance of a tropical clime, or fling 
open the doors to galleries of painting and sculpture in Rome 
or Corinth; but, unlike the angel, it cannot give us the in- 
tellectual power of appreciating either nature or art, or the 
delicate taste which can relish and enjoy them. 
“ We may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live.” 
Our own poet-philosopher, whose scholarly pen has rendered 
classic the fields and river which the first blood of the Revo- 
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lution made sacred, has brought to this subject, as to many 
others, the discrimination of a clear-seeing intellect. ‘ The 
moral sensibility, which makes Edens and Tempes so easily, 
may not be always found, but the material landscape is never 
far off. We can find these enchantments without visiting the 
Como Lake or the Madeira Islands. The stars at night stoop 
down over the brownest, homeliest common, with all the spirit- 
ual magnificence which they shed on the Campagna or on 
the marble deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the 
colors of morning and evening will transfigure maples and 
alders. The difference between landscape and landscape is 
small, but there is a great difference in the beholders.” 

The distinction between wealth and material riches is as 
clearly marked in the state as in the individual. The im- 
mense territory of our own country, washed by oceans three 
thousand miles apart and stretching wellnigh through a zone ; 
our inland seas and majestic rivers, bearing on their bosom 
the products of a teeming soil; our interminable coasts, scal- 
loped with bays and “ broad-armed ports”; the white wings of 
our commerce, beating, like the albatross, the air of every 
clime ; our panting engines, running on their iron tracks across 
the continent or raging in the streets of our cities, like the 
fiery chariots of Nahum; our mountain streams, weaving and 
grinding for a naked and hungry world,— these are not to be 
overlooked or forgotten. But it should be remembered that a 
state has other and better property than that which serves its 
material uses. The great thoughts which have illuminated it, 
the great words which have been spoken in it, the great deeds 
which have been done in it, the great works of art which have 
been wrought in it, the heroic self-sacrifice which has sanctified 
it, — these are a nation’s chief and choicest possessions. 

Another wide-spread popular fallacy relates to the state, — 
to the ta wrodctixa of Aristotle. It is the confounding of Law 
with legislative enactments. 

We do not mean to say that these are never accordant, but 
we do mean to say that they may be, and often are, in direct 
and open antagonism. In discussing this point we shall of 
course leave out of view all those regulations of public con- 
duct which have no moral quality, but are merely prudential. 
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There is no inherent right in catching alewives in Taunton 
river on Fridays ; no inherent wrong in catching them on Sat- 
urdays. Whether a young man shall pay a poll-tax at the age 
of sixteen or twenty-one, is not a question of morals, but of 
political economy. There is in the world, especially in des- 
potic governments, not a little solemn quackery about the in- 
violability of human legislation, the awful and unapproachable 
majesty of mean and wicked enactments promulgated by mean 
and wicked men. 

Law in its highest and proper sense is either the mode in 
which God acts, or the property which, in the constitution of 
things, he has impressed alike upon mind and matter. Un- 
like human statutes, it is uniform, universal, immutable. This 
distinction, too little recognized in modern times, did not es- 
cape the acutest mind of antiquity. ‘ Law,” says Cicero, “ in 
accordance with the opinion of the wisest men, is not a thing 
thought out by the ingenuity of man, nor is it a decree of the 
people, but it is an eternal entity, coeval in its origin and har- 
monizing in its action with the Divine Mind.” Few truths of 
more Vital importance in their relations to man have ever been 
uttered by uninspired lips. 

The great mass of the people have yet to learn, that far 
above the conflicting opinions of men, far above the clashing 
statutes of deliberative bodies, Law has “ its seat in the bosom 
of God,” unchanged and unchangeable, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. We desecrate the name of law, whenever 
we apply it, as men are wont to do, to the capricious decrees 
of despots, or to the fiats of a fickle populace. The greatest 
enormities that have ever darkened and disfigured the history 
of the world have been perpetrated in strict accordance with 
the forms and spirit of legislative enactments, or in the com- 
mon but false and deceptive phrase, “ according to law.” 

Hancock and Adams rebelled against British rule, and 
trampled under foot stamp-acts and writs of assistance, and, 
because they succeeded in the struggle which followed, they 
are held in grateful remembrance by worshipping millions. 
But had they been defeated, they would have been hanged 
with their compatriots on the highest tree —“ according to 
law.” 
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Algernon Sidney was suspected of opposition to tyranny 
and a love for constitutional freedom, and because he failed 
in his efforts to overturn the one and secure the other, he 
was convicted of treason before the infamous Jeffries, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill —“ according to law.” 

A slave of Pedanius Secundus, Prefect of Rome, had, as 
Tacitus tells us, bought his liberty, and because the boon for 
which he had toiled and paid was unjustly withheld, he in his 
desperation murdered his master. For this act, the guilt of 
which, whatever it might be, attached to him alone, all his 
fellow-slaves, four hundred in number, of every age, from 
helpless infancy to the decrepitude of years, of every shade 
of complexion, from the fair-haired daughters of German 
princes to the captive soldiers of Indian kings, were tried 
for their lives. It mattered not that they were innocent ; it 
mattered not that the people were inclined to mercy; the 
Senate was inexorable, and they were all executed in cold 
blood, without pity and without exception, but the butchery 
was done —*“ according to law.” 

Socrates, the brightest genius in the dark past, whose “ low- 
roofed house” had been made radiant by the light of philoso- 
phy, if not of love, was arraigned before the popular tribunal 
of the Heliwa, by a majority of three voices was condemned 
to death, and, therefore, drank the hemlock —“ according 
to law.” 

It is fitting that we, as constituent elements of a free gov- 
ernment, as men who cannot delegate our duties and respon- 
sibilities to priest or judge, should discriminate between the 
tgue and the false,— between that legislation which is but 
the re-enactment of the Divine Law, and therefore a “ terror 
to evil-doers,” and that legislation which is but the expression 
of human prejudice and passion, and sets its heel upon the 
sanctities of Eternal Justice. The one demands our reverent 
obedience ; the other deserves our indignant maledictions. 
We need not raise the bloody flag of revolution. That is the 
prerogative of the down-trodden victims of despotism ; in this 
country it would be an atrocious crime. In a republic we 
may appeal to the people, with a confidence proportioned to 
their intelligence, and await the remedy of the ballot-box. 
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Meanwhile it should be remembered, that when citizens, 
through loyalty to the government, attempt to obey a statute 
which is in contravention of all right, they set their nature at 
strife with itself. They are compelled to annihilate in them- 
selves conscience, instinct, principles, all those qualities and 
attributes of character on which alone law can rest. It is as 
if the great goddess Diana, as Coleridge somewhere expresses 
it, had commanded her priests to dig up the charcoal founda- 
tions of the mighty temple of Ephesus in order to furnish fuel 
for the burnt-offerings on its altar! “ That which is not just,” 
said Algernon Sidney, in his epigrammatic way, “is not law, 
and that which is not law ought not to be obeyed.” We can- 
not, like the Samaritans of old, “ fear the Lord” and at the 
same time “ serve graven images.” 

No wise prince, mucii less an enlightened deliberative as- 
sembly, will ever promulgate an ordinance which a patriotic 
people can obey only by sacrificing their self-respect, and 
trampling under foot the immutable principles of right. The 
“ Antigone,” foremost among Greek dramas, forcibly exhibits, 
in the impassioned dialogue between Creon and the heroine of 
the play, the conflict between the divine law and human de- 
crees. We know of nothing grander than the reply of the 
condemned though fearless maiden to the tyrant’s question, 
“ Hast thou dared to transgress these edicts of mine?” 


“ T had it not from Jove, nor the just gods 
| Who rule below; nor could I ever think 
A mortal’s law of power or strength suflicient 
To abrogate the unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like these 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began.” 


It is not enough that judges lend to the obnoxious statute 
the sanction of their approval. However honest and hearty 
may be our reverence for the judicial dicta of the Woolsack, 
it is not to be forgotten that William Scroggs and George 
Jeffries once wore the ermine, and that the intuitions of our 
own moral sense are sometimes clearer than the vision of 
Lord Mansfield and Sir Matthew Hale. There have been, 
and still are, not a few judges whose faces are always turned 
towards the pyramids,— men in whose estimation dead “ au- 
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thorities ’ are of more consequence than living justice. An 
extensive knowledge of books is valuable in the highest de- 
gree to him who has the faculty of making the great thoughts 
of other men enkindle his own intellect to a whiter heat; but 
not unfrequently the fuel is green and puts out the fire. A 
case adjudicated by some trembling minion of tyranny, anxious 
to retain his judicial robes and fearing to displease his mas- 
ter, in the reign, it may be, of Henry VIII., or of some despot 
still nearer the flood, is not necessarily of more weight and 
value in determining questions of right, than the unbiassed 
opinion of an intelligent man who happened to be born in 
the nineteenth century. Robbers in the East, as we are told, 
formerly used a certain kind of lantern, the candle for which 
was made of the fat of a dead malefactor.* The mouldier 
the fat and the greater the scoundrel from whom it was taken, 
the surer the light which it furnished and the richer the 
spoils to which it led. Black-letter judges, slaves to musty 
** precedents,’ are the dupes of a similar superstition. Men 
are slow to learn that the highest ‘‘ authority” is that of en- 
lightened reason, and that the only irreversible “ decisions ” 
are the decisions of common sense. When these are violated, 
either by the enactment or by the interpretation of a stat- 
ute, it is not less the duty than the right of every law-abiding 
citizen to utter his earnest protest. Nothing can be infallible 
or final which is not just. The people are a higher tribu- 
nal than Star-Chambers or Inquisitions. The bench and the 
throne cannot feel the ground-swell of the heaving millions, 
without toppling to their fall. We have not forgotten that 
Chief Justice Hutchinson decided that writs of assistance 
might be lawfully issued; but the people thought differently, 
and the world knows the result. We remember that the 
twelve English judges in the case of Hampden decided unani- 
mously that ship-money might be levied, in accordance with 


* It is in allusion to this custom, that Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, stigmatizes the 
judges of his day : — 
“ Ye wise, ye learn’d, who grope your dull way on 
By the dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 
Like superstitious thieves, who think the light 
From dead men’s marrow guides them best at night.” 
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law, by the crown, without the intervention of Parliament. 
But the hard-headed Anglo-Saxons, so far from submitting in 
cheerful acquiescence, * agitated” until these same ermined 
functionaries reversed their decision in every particular. 

The next popular fallacy which claims our notice relates 
to the social element in our national life, — to our manners. 
It is the confounding of reverence with servility. 

The confusion of terms here indicated is perhaps peculiar 
to this country. It naturally grows out of the freedom of 
our institutions, — out of the levelling tendencies of our demo- 
cratic ideas. We do not, in the intensity of our indepen- 
dence, discriminate between reverence and its counterfeit pre- 
sentment. The dread of appearing servile has led us to be 
irreverent alike to age, to station, and to things sacred, 

We read in relation to the entertainment given by Joseph 
to his brethren, that ‘* they sat before him, the first-born ac- 
cording to his birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth.’ Herodotus tells us that the young men of his coun- 
try and time yielded the road to age, and rose from their 
seats befure the hoary head. It is a noticeable fact, that De- 
mosthenes, the foremost man in the Athenian Senate of Five 
Hundred, was compelled to apologize, in his first Philippic, for 
rising to speak before all the older members had delivered 
their sentiments. The liberty and national existence of Greece 
were at stake, every heart was glowing, every ear was erect 
to hear the burning words of the greatest orator in the world, 
and yet Attic patriotism was subsidiary to Attic politeness. 
Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, says: ‘* The older citizens were 
in the habit of inquiring of the youths whom they met in 
the streets of Sparta the place of their destination and the 
purport of their errand, and reproved those who refused to 
answer their interrogatories and those who attempted to give 
an indirect reply.’ lt may be proper in this connection to 
say, that there was one single exception to this rule. That 
class of the community which they called oi a@yayo, and 
which we call ‘‘old bachelors,” were not considered by the 
Greeks as entitled to the ordinary courtesies and amenities 
of social life, and to them, therefore, boys and girls alike 
might be as saucy as they pleased, without fear of punishment. 
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Cicero, in his “ De Senectute,” declares, that “ the respect 
which is paid to age forms an infallible criterion by which 
to determine the moral advancement of a people.” We are 
not disposed to question the truth of this assertion. It is a 
significant fact, that the connection between the demeanor 
and the character was deemed so intimate and inseparable 
by the two most deep-seeing and philosophic nations of an- 
tiquity, that in the Greek and Latin languages good manners 
and good morals are the same thing. There is but one word 
in each for both. The most careless observer of the present 
day cannot have failed to notice, that the boundary line be- 
tween them, like some of the lines in geography, is only an 
imaginary one. We cannot gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles. The soul imparts its own hue and quality to 
the external life. Or, as Spenser has said in his own quaint 


way, — 
' “Tis of the soul the body form doth take, 


For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


Dr. Johnson was a bear in social intercourse, because he was 
a bear in spirit and feeling. Good manners are the blossom 
and fragrance of good morals. 

The fear which many parents feel, lest their-children may not 
be sufficiently independent in character, coupled with the anx- 
iety of babes and sucklings to grow up and be brought out, 
has created a feud between nature and fashion, and introduced 
into society between childhood and mature life a new order 
of beings, a sort of third estate. We have now in many 
communities no boys and girls, but a nondescript class of 
bipeds, waiting to be classified and named. It is certain that 
our great naturalist, should he undertake the task, will not 
find in all of them the modest reserve, the respectful de- 
meanor, and the reverent spirit, which were once the charac- 
teristics and the glory of the young. 

The spirit which animates men is naturally reproduced in 
boys, and re-enacted in the nursery and at the public schools. 
In the increasing activity of our people, in the intensity of our 
haste to be rich, we cannot wait to be respectful. Parents 
once brought up their children ; children now bring down their 
parents. Formerly, the traveller in passing the school play- 
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ground was saluted by deferential bows and courtesies from 
its party-colored columns of light infantry ; now, the hat ad- 
heres to the head as firmly as the scalp, the “ pregnant 
hinges of the knee’ have forgotten how to crook except where 
“ thrift may follow fawning,” and the traveller is happy if he 
can dodge between the snow-balls which fly around him like 
bomb-shells from a Malakoff. There is no station high enough, 
no place of power dazzling enough, to inspire Young America 
with awe, or to call forth any show of reverence. 

We have read of an honest Hibernian who plunged into the 
water, when George 1V. was landing at Kingstown, to shake 
hands with his Majesty, and who was ever afterward so proud 
of the circumstance, that no earthly inducement could prevail 
upon him to wash the hand his Majesty had pressed. It is dif- 
ficult for us to understand and appreciate the spirit of loyalty 
which animates the subjects of European monarchies. We do 
not associate the government with any substantive reality. It 
is an idea, not a person; a majority of votes, not a crowned 
head ; the result of a popular election, not one of God’s anoint- 
ed. The humblest man among us is a Warwick, and can 
make and unmake kings as easily as the Duke of Northum- 
berland. We are living in the enjoyment of the largest liberty. 
We look up with reverence to no titled nobility. We despise 
the obsequious fawning of little men. We practise no genu- 
flections before lazy dignitaries. We train our backs to bend 
and our eyes to droop in presence of no earthly potentate. It 
is not true of us, as Juvenal expresses it,* that “ death alone 
divulges how little are the bodies of men.” We measure with 
unquailing, curious look the tallest and the proudest, long be- 
fore we dig their graves. The terms of deferential address, 
which are always demanded from the lower classes in a coun- 
try whose government recognizes a distinction of rank among 
its subjects, are all barbaric jargon to us, and he who should 
use them here would be regarded as a grotesque caricature of 
manhood. In the thoroughness of our contempt for the ser- 
vile homage paid to blood and birth and place, we have gone 
so far in the other direction as to emancipate ourselves from 


* “ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.” 
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the restraints of good breeding, and to maintain our indepen- 
dence of the beautiful amenities of life. 

But perhaps the most unsatisfactory aspect in which our 
want of reverence can be viewed, is in its relations to things 
sacred. There is in our temples no veil through which the 
high-priest alone may enter. The foot-fall of the curious in- 
quirer may be heard in the innermost penetralia. We do not 
often take off our shoes because the ground whereon we stand 
is holy. The Urim and Thummim are only bright buttons on 
a flashy vest, and the halo around the priestly head is moon- 
shine to us, and nothing more. We do not see anything wrong 
in laying hands on the ark, and we wonder that the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uzzah at Nachon’s threshing- 
floor. The Mahometans will not tread on the smallest piece of 
paper in their way ; “ for,” say they, “ the name of God may 
be written upon it.’ We are troubled with no such scruples. 
The sacred pages which contain the glowing words of Isaiah 
and David would be deemed quite as appropriate to light our 
cigars as to kindle our devotions. The old Hebrew had such 
a veneration for the name of Jehovah, that he would not pro- 
nounce it, even in holiest forms of speech, but used instead 
of it Adonai or Elohim. There are among us not a few who 
feel that a simple assertion or plain statement of obvious facts 
will pass for nothing, unless they swear to its truth by all the 
names of the Deity, and blister their lips with every variety of 
hot and sulphurous oath. If we observe such persons closely, 
we shall generally find that the fierceness of their profanity is 
in inverse ratio to the affluence of their ideas. We know not 
but that this may be regarded as a general formula. Byron 
seems to recognize it when he says of Jack Buntin, 


“ He knew not what to say, and so he swore.” 


At any rate, we venture to affirm that the profanest men with- 
in the circle of your knowledge are afflicted with a chronic 
weakness of intellect, and that their half-dozen thoughts rat- 
tle in vacant heads like the brazen pebbles we read of. The 
utterance of an oath, though it may prevent a vacuum in 
sound, is no indication of sense. It requires no genius to 
swear,—to “swear terribly like our army in Flanders.” 
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The reckless taking of sacred names in vain is as little char- 
acteristic of true independence of thought, as it is of high 
moral culture. In this beautiful and breathing world, filled 
as it is with the presence of the Deity and fragrant with 
incense from its thousand altars of praise, it would be no 
servility should we catch the spirit of reverent worshippers, 
and illustrate in ourselves the sentiment that the Christian 
is the highest style of man. 

The last popular fallacy to which we shall allude relates to 
the moral element in our national culture. It is the con- 
founding of a religious life with a theological creed. 

The Protestant traveller, who for the first time visits Milan 
and joins the thousands who, at the vesper hour, throng the 
avenues and courts of its magnificent cathedral, may amid the 
gathering gloom of twilight bow with the Catholic devotee 
at the shrine of the Holy Mother, and yet not assent to the 
Biblical interpretations of Papal (Ecumenic Councils, nor for- 
sake for a moment the faith of his fathers. As he gazes up- 
ward upon the immense dome, and around upon colossal 
statues and long-drawn aisles, the one sentiment of stupen- 
dous grandeur, of vastness that dilates rather than humbles 
the beholder, overpowers alike his prejudice and his pride, 
and his full soul must flow forth in devotion. The massive 
columns, the gorgeous paintings, the music chanted by unseen 
choirs, the tapers faintly burning, dark-eyed maidens kneeling 
at ancient altars, — all appeal to him with an eloquence which 
cannot be resisted. They do not ask him to believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope, nor in the intercessory power of the 
Virgin Mary, but they ask him to lift his heart in adoration. 

A man may be a good man with a very poor creed, or even 
with no well-defined creed at all. “In unnumbered cases,” 
as Professor Park well says, “ the real faith of Christians has 
been purer than their written statements of it. Men, women, 
and children have often decided when doctors disagreed, and 
doctors themselves have often felt aright when they reasoned 
amiss.” It would be difficult, not to say impossible, to frame 
any written document, however short and simple, which should 
receive from its readers the same mental interpretation. 
Words take their meaning, not from their component letters, 
but from our own natures and associations. 
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As no two persons ever saw the same rainbow, so no two 
persons, Christians though they may have been, ever wor- 
shipped the same conception of the Deity. We are differently 
constituted. Our physical temperaments, our intellectual 
habits, our moral susceptibilities, our hereditary proclivities, 
separate us. Each has an ideal of the Supreme Good, pecu- 
liar to himself. The strong, severe man, who regards human 
weakness with contempt and sin with indignation, naturally 
endows the object of his worship with the qualities of his own 
mind, only in their highest degree. The Infinite One is to 
him, therefore, an impersonation of inflexible Justice, and his 
reverence for him is enhanced by the assurance, that he “ will 
by no means clear the guilty.” On the other hand, the man 
of gentle character, who would not “ needlessly set foot upon 
a worm,” does not appreciate the sterner attributes of the 
Godhead, but looks up only to a loving Father whose “ tender 
mercies are over all his works.”” John Foster in his boyhood 
‘“‘ abhorred spiders for killing flies, and abominated butchers.” 
We are not surprised, that, in his manhood, this same John 
Foster, in all the ripeness of a beautiful Christian character, 
with his great heart still more tremulously tender than a 
woman's or a child’s, could not accept the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. On the contrary, Calvin, equally honest, equally 
earnest, equally profound, could contemplate with composure 
the burning lake as the necessary and chosen abode of the 
incorrigibly depraved. He, like Dante, believed that in the 
future world, as in the present, there must be mingled with 
an infinite pity an infinite rigor of law. He saw, that here 
sunny skies are darkened with lowering clouds, from whose 
depths “ leaps the live thunder” ; that the spiced and favoring 
wind, wafting the white sail over the tranquil sea, is changed 
into the fearful tornado, whose wild wail mingles with the 
“bubbling cry of some strong swimmer in his agony” ; that 
flowery lawns and June blossoms are charred and wasted by 
the burning lava of volcanic wrath; that faces, mantled with 
the smiles of birthday and of bridal, are stained with tears 
and overshadowed with hopeless pain; that Olivet had not 
only rung with the songs of vintage and the glad voices of 
children, but had also in the gray of the morning echoed to 
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the tread of a brutal soldiery and witnessed the crucifixion. 
His quick eye had marked the misery which had been per- 
mitted in this world, and he had no doubt that a similar econ- 
omy would prevail in the next. John Calvin and John Foster 
were both Christians, nominally of the same school; but, so 
far as the Divine character and government are concerned, 
they could hardly have subscribed to the same creed. 

We do not mean to intimate that it is of no consequerfce 
what we believe, but simply that a difference of opinion on 
subjects beyond the range of knowledge may not only be hon- 
est, but even a constitutional necessity. Charles V. was right 
when he inferred that, if he could not make two clocks keep 
time together, it were folly in him to attempt to constrain his 
subjects — thirty millions of thinking men—to a cordial 
adoption of the same prescribed formula of faith. 

So intimate is the relation between soul and body, that our 
theology almost always tastes of the cask from which it is 
drawn. Disease, especially if it disturb the normal action 
of the brain, is likely to modify essentially our creed. To say 
that Coleridge varied from the most liberal latitudinarianism 
to the strictest adherence to the “‘ Thirty-nine Articles,” some- 
what according to the quality and quantity of the opium 
which he consumed, would not be an extravagant assertion. 

But not only is the conception of the Supreme Being dif- 
ferent in different persons; the future blessedness to which we 
aspire varies in character according to our views of the highest 
good. The poor washerwoman in Hyperion, weary and toil- 
worn, longed to die and, go to heaven, that she might sit 
in a clean white apron and sing psalms all day long. Plato, 
when asked what would be the employment of heaven, imme- 
diately answered, “The study of geometry.” To the one, 
heaven was a place of quiet rest; to the other, a field for 
thought and for unending progress. 

Not only can no two persons, though of equally high relig- 
ious character, adopt precisely the same creed; it is obvious, 
also, that no one person can be expected to entertain through 
a life of ordinary length the same views on any moral subject, 
especially on one so eminently speculative as that which con 
cerns his spiritual being, its essence and its relations. It is 
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the order of nature to grow. “I could never,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne, “ divide myself from any man upon the 
difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment for 
not agreeing in that from which within a few days I might 
dissent myself.” The thinking man outgrows his beliefs as 
he does his clothes. The swaddling-bands of infancy cannot 
encompass the stalwart loins of manhood. 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


We know that there are numerous exceptions to this law 
of growth. There is a large class in society whom Sydney 
Smith calls the ‘ sheep-walkers,’””— men who never deviate 
from the beaten track, who think as their fathers have thought 
since the flood, who recoil from a new idea as they would 
from guilt. These persons never disturb society and are 
never disturbed by it. Only those who have the intellectual 
vigor necessary to independent thought and fearless expres- 
sion “ turn the world upside down,” and, like Paul and Silas, 
“trouble the people and the rulers of the city.” It is among 
these alone, whose loyalty to truth and duty is stronger than 
their devotion to sect, that the dungeon, the rack, and the 
stake have, in all ages, found their victims. The humanizing 
influence of popular education and a more liberal intellectual 
culture have softened the asperities of religious persecution ; 
yet even now any departure from the established belief 
may subject the venturesome wanderer to social discom- 
fort and disabilities. Not a few good men have so identified 
religion with their own creed, that they look upon every dubi- 
ous question, every uncanonical conviction, as an ‘alarming 
approach to unpardonable heresy. The first buddings of 
thought they regard as incipient excrescences on the body 
of Christian faith, and woe betide the luckless wight whose 
spiritual growth should be found to exceed the knot on their 
measuring-line ! 
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“Here,” said a student to Casaubon, as they entered the 
old hall of the Sorbonne, “ is a building in which men have 
disputed for more than four hundred years.” “ And,” asked 
Casaubon, “what has been settled?’? There is a mourn- 
ful significance in the question of the old Genevan Professor. 
Four things, however, amid the chaos of conflicting opinions, 
we think are in a fair way to be settled. First, men fight 
most readily and with the most bitterness about those doc- 
trines whose influence upon the life is the least. Secondly, 
persecution for opinion’s sake is not only a crime, but a folly. 
When the Aurora Borealis can be put out by a fire-engine, 
then, and not till then, can a religious principle be extinguished 
by blood. Thirdly, the right claimed by Protestants of in- 
terpreting the Sacred Scriptures each one for himself, in- 
volving, as it does, not only the possibility, but the necessity 
of an honest difference of opinion, demands of us, as reason- 
able men, that we be intolerant of nothing so much as of in- 
tolerance. Fourthly, the religion of the heart is higher and 
better than the scientific creeds of the head, and he is not 
the best Christian who is the best reciter of formulas, but he 
whose life is most like that of our Great Exemplar. In as- 
piring to reach the lofty height of his virtue we shall resem- 
ble pilgrims climbing up different sides of the same mountain, 
who draw nearer at every step, not only to the sun-lit sum- 
mit, but also to one another. Fallen men are to be saved 
now as eighteen hundred years ago, and here as in Pales- 
tine, not so much by the sharp subtilty of their logic as by 
the earnest beneficence of their lives. 
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Art. V.—1. Egyptian Chronicles, with a Harmony of Sacred 
and Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian 
and Assyrian Antiquities. By Witu1aM Patmer, M. A., 
Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. pp. 1053. 

2. An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. 
By the Rigut Hon. Sir George Lewis. Lon- 
don: Parker, Son, and Bourn. pp. 526. 


THESE two works have this in common, that they attempt 
to establish ancient chronology upon the basis of astronomy, 
and that they greatly reduce the reputed chronology of the 
earlier historic nations, especially of the Egyptians, the As- 
syrians, and the Babylonians. We shall refer to the volume 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis only in its chronological bearings, 
and mainly with regard to the early history and chronology 
of the Egyptians. The English school of Egyptologists have 
generally favored the “short” chronology, as distinguished 
from that advocated by Lepsius, Brugsch, Bunsen, and other 
leading German Egyptologists. Thus, taking those two sali- 
ent points, the accession of Menes and the time of Moses, 
Mr. Palmer, in his very elaborate and curious work, attempts 
to establish Egyptian chronology upon a definite basis by an 
astronomical analysis of the * old Egyptian Chronicle.” . This 
Chronicle comes to us through Syncellus, of the ninth century, 
who is supposed to have derived it from Africanus. Though 
its discovery was hailed by many as a new light upon chro- 
nology, it has of late been regarded as an invention of the 
third century, or even later. Boeckh assigns it to some Jew 
or Christian of the fifth century. Mr. Poole, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, speaks of it contemptuously as “ an 
undoubted imposture.” Bunsen, following Biot, treats it as 
of no critical value. Yet Syncellus cites it as * the oldest 
Egyptian document.” 

The Chronicle consists simply of a list of 30 dynasties, of 
113 generations, to which it assigns the stupendous period of 
36,525 years. Of this period, however, 50,000 years are as- 
signed to the sun-god ; and more than 4,000 years additional 
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to other gods and demigods. Then follows a series of human 
dynasties, 15 in number, comprising 76 generations, averag- 
ing 24} years each, and filling in all the modest period of 
1,881 movable years. The Chronicle ends with the extinction 
of the native monarchy in 345 B. C., and this of course gives 
2224 B. C. for the accession of Menes. 

‘That this Chronicle is an artificial compilation represent- 
ing 25 Sothic cycles, is agreed by leading Egyptologers, — 
the Sothic cycle being a period of 1,461 vague years. Mr. 
Palmer thinks that, by adopting the suggestion of Diodorus, 
that the Egyptians used months for years to swell their com- 
putations, he can reduce the whole period of the Chronicle 
within a reasonable term of centuries. He finds that the 
thirteen gods and eight demigods of the Chronicle answer 
closely to the generations of the Scriptural antediluvian and 
postdiluvian patriarchs in number, and that a break in the 
list marks the epoch of the Flood. He compares the Chron- 
icle minutely with the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
with the statements of Greek authors in regard to the chro- 
nology of Egypt, and with the sacred chronology of Africa- 
nus, Eusebius, and others. His harmony of Sacred and Egyp- 
tian chronology places the era of Menes at 2224 B. C. and 
the Exodus at 1654 B.C., in the reign of Amunoph II. of 
the eighteenth dynasty. His calculations are intricate and 
curious; and when we consider that they were begun as 
a pastime to while away an attack of the gout and the 
ennui of boat-life upon the Nile, and were afterwards prose- 
cuted for years as a mathematical problem, we know not 
whether most to admire the author’s ingenuity in his anti- 
phlogistic regimen, or his patience in his arithmetic. Some 
of his conjectures and assumptions, however, are quite ar- 
bitrary ; and, with all his enthusiasm and diligence in explor- 
ing and analyzing authorities, he often reminds us of Locke’s 
saying, that “men who are greatly learned, may yet be but 
little knowing.” 

Sir Cornewall Lewis exhibits a sublime contempt for the 
labors of Egyptologers, as well as for the authorities upon 
which they are wont to rely. Indeed, his work is conceived 
in the spirit of profoundest scepticism with regard to the 
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alleged antiquity of astronomical observations in Assyria and 


Egypt. 


“All the extant evidence goes to prove that the scientific geometry 
of the Greeks was exclusively their own invention. It may be doubt- 
ed whether any Chaldean or Egyptian priest had a mind sufficiently 
trained in abstract reasoning to be able to follow the demonstrations of 
the properties of the conic sections invented by Apollonius.” — p. 278. 


With this avowed contempt for the priests, our author pro- 
ceeds to say : — 

“ The historical information respecting Egyptian antiquity is repre- 
sented to us as derived exclusively from the priests and from their 
sacred books, preserved in the archives of temples. Now the Egyptian 
priests had the character of an Oriental sacerdotal class, like the Chal- 
dxans, the Magi, or the Brahmins. Their knowledge was suited to 
a country in which there was neither freedom of thought nor activity 
of mind; which produced nothing useful, and which contributed noth- 
ing to the progress of mankind; whose despotic masters employed 
all the surplus labor of the people in constructing pyramids and laby- 
rinths, and other colossal works, destitute of any rational destination, 
and only intended to perpetuate their own memory. 

“If the priests and their sacred books are not admitted to be trust- 
worthy authorities upon Egyptian antiquity, the whole basis of our 
supposed knowledge fails. From them the information of Herodo- 
tus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus was equally derived. We 
learn, from the express testimony of Herodotus himself, that the priests 
not only gave him an oral account of their history, and answered ques- 
tions which he put to them concerning the visit of Menelaus and 
Helen to Egypt, but also that they read to him the names of 330 kings 
from a book, and that they showed him the statues of a series of high- 
priests, in proof of the truth of their chronological statements. Mane- 
tho, as we learn from Josephus, himself announced that his Egyptian 
history was translated from sacred books. Eratosthenes derived his 
Egyptian chronology from the same source. Diodorus likewise pro- 
fesses to have obtained his information respecting ancient Egypt from 
authentic registers of the native priests; and, by the assistance of 
these memorials, to give more credible and trustworthy information 
than that to be found in Herodotus and other previous histories. 

“Now, if the Egyptian priests had, in the time of Herodotus, been 
in possession of complete and authentic written records of their an- 
cient history, it must be supposed that these records would be care- 
fully preserved in the temple archives, and that they would be identical 
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with the records translated by Manetho and Eratosthenes, about two 
centuries afterwards, and consulted by Diodorus at the interval of an- 
other century and a half. But on comparing the accounts of the his- 
tory and chronology given by these four writers, we find the utmost 
discrepancy between them.” — pp. 341 — 343. 


Our author makes some telling points as regards this discrep- 
ancy by measuring the diilerences between Manetho and Diodo- 
rus by other events. Thus, their dates for Menes differ from 
each other ‘* by about the period from the era of the Olympiads, 
or of the foundation of Rome, to the birth of Christ; or from 
the Norman conquest of England to the reign of George the 
Third.” He argues that the discordant schemes of Herodotus, 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus, professing to be derived 
from the same authentic source, cannot be reconciled by any 
legitimate methods of criticism, and that there is no satis- 
factory ground for preferring one to another. Much of the 
so-called history of Egypt he traces to the Greek mythology, 
instead of tracing the latter to Egypt. Other sections of this 
history he dismisses as “ architectural legends” or imaginary 
lists of kings. The Manethonian lists are but “a royal phan- 
tasmagoria,’””— many of them of no more value than “an 
account of the succession of a breed of crocodiles or hippo- 
potami in the Nile, or of a series of sacred apes in a temple, 
for the same period.” Such wholesale scepticism is quite re- 
freshing as a contrast to Bunsen’s idolatry of Manetho. Sir 
George has little respect for the genius and labors of the late 
Baron, whom he styles “ the principal manipulator of the an- 
cient Egyptian chronology,’ whose operations “ resemble the 
manipulation of the balance-sheet of an insolvent company 
by a dexterous accountant (who, by transfers of capital to 
income, by the suppression or transposition of items, and by 
the alteration of bad into good debts, can convert a deficiency 
into a surplus) rather than the conjectures of a speculative 
historian, — such as Niebuhr, — who undertakes to transmute 
legend into history.” Bunsen’s work on Egypt is, with Sir 
George, “a book of metamorphoses. By his method, Aga- 
memnon or Achilles might be identiiied with Alexander the 
Great, Pompey might be identified with Casar, and Hannibal 
with Scipio. Such identifications as that of William the Con- 
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queror with William of Orange, or of St. Louis with Louis 

XVI., would be so obvious and natural as not to require 

formal proof, and would be disposed of in a parenthesis.” 
This clever satire culminates in the following paragraph : — 


“There is something attractive to a writer in this discretionary 
power of dealing with the history of bygone ages. His imagination 
is captivated with the faculty of creating or annihilating dynasties by 
a stroke of his magic pen; he becomes, in the language of the ancient 
astrologers, a ‘chronocrator.’ He likewise appears to possess a sort 
of reflex second-sight, by which he is able to look back into the un- 
known past, and to discern images invisible to ordinary eyes. He 
can invoke a great medieval period of antiquity, which has hitherto 
been wrapt in oblivion. If his pretensions to these gifts are admitted, 
and if he succeeds in imposing on the credulity of his readers by 
his familiar handling of subjects remote from ordinary studies, he is 
regarded as an historical seer, elevated far above those obscure chroni- 
clers who occupy themselves with digesting the occurrences of well- 
attested history.” — p. 374. 


The satire is vindicated in part by the treatment accorded 
to Sesostris, “‘ the great name of Egyptian antiquity,” by Bun- 
sen and Lepsius respectively; Manetho assigning him to 
3320 B. C., and Bunsen ascribing his deeds to a much earlier 
date, while Lepsius brings him down to 1326 B. C. 


“We therefore see that the two leading Egyptologists, Bunsen and 
Lepsius, differing in other respects, agree in thinking that Sesostris is 
not Sesostris. The notice appended to his name in Manetho, which 
identifies him with the Sesostris of Herodotus, Diodorus, and other 
Greek writers, is regarded by Lepsius as spurious. But here their 
agreement stops. One assigns Sesostris to what is called the Old, the 
other to what is called the New Empire, separating his respective 
dates by an interval of 3,793 years. What should we think, if a new 
school of writers on the history of France, entitling themselves Fran- 
cologists, were to arise, in which one of the leading crities were to deny 
that Louis XIV. lived in the seventeenth century, and were to identify 
him with Hercules, or Romulus, or Cyrus, or Alexander the Great, 
or Cesar, or Charlemagne ; while another leading critic of the same 
school, agreeing in the rejection of the received hypothesis as to his 
being the successor of Louis XIII., were to identify him with Napoleon 
I. and Louis Napoleon ?” — p. 370. 


If Bunsen could speak for himself, we should certainly have 
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an octavo of hieroglyphics, chronological tables, Greek cita- 
tions, and philosophico-historical theses, with abundant and 
most indignant rhetoric, in reply to this contemptuous dismis- 
sal of his life-long and arduous labors. With all his faults 
of dogmatism, exaggeration, and self-assurance, and with a 
superficialness in his assumption of universal learning which 
discredited his actual knowledge, Bunsen was a resolute and 
patient investigator in Egyptology, and his copious materials 
may yet be edited with better judgment and with sounder 
historical results. But Sir Cornewall Lewis has no faith even 
in the materials for Egyptian history found in the hiero- 
glyphics. He says: — 


“The Egyptologists do not indeed’ pretend that any great amount 
of historical knowledge has been hitherto derived from hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. They profess to have read certain names of kings which 
they identify variously with names in Manetho’s lists; but they do not 
assert that the inscriptions furnish either a coherent chronology, or 
events in the reigns of the kings. Brugsch, in his work on the pri- 
meval history of Egypt, lays it down that the Egyptians had no era, 
that they denoted events only by the year of the king’s reign, and that 
this mode of reckoning affords no materials for a chronological system. 
The meagreness of the historical information which Bunsen and 
Brugsch profess to have extracted from the hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
must be apparent to every reader. Bunsen indeed speaks of ancient 
Egypt as the monumental nation; but its monuments are colossal 
buildings, not intelligible inscriptions containing historical records. If 
the hieroglyphical writings which have been interpreted have been 
interpreted correctly, and if they may be taken as a sample of the rest, 
we may be satisfied that there is nothing worth knowing. The work 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson upon Ancient Egypt, which speaks to the 
eye, is fur more instructive than the efforts to address the mind through 
the restored language of the Egyptians. It may be feared that the 
future discoveries of the Egyptologists will be attended with results 
as worthless and as uncertain as those which have hitherto attended 
their ill-requited and barren labors. The publication of an inedited 
Greek scholiast or grammarian might be expected to yield more fruit 
to literature than the vague phrases of Oriental adulation or mystical 
devotion which are propounded to us as versions of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions.” — pp. 395, 396. 


Now it must not be forgotten that the readings of Egyp- 
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tian monuments after the time of Solomon synchronize with 
and verify the references of the Hebrew Scriptures to Egyptian 
history ; that, for example, on the walls of Karnak is a picto- 
rial record of the invasion of the land of Judah by Sheshonk, 
the Shishak of the Second Book of Chronicles; that this is 
certified not only by the marked Jewish features of the cap- 
tives, but also by the hieroglyphic equivalents for such places 
as Megiddo, Bethshan, Hebron, and the valley of Hinnom. 
It is too late to question whether the key to the hieroglyphics 
has yet been discovered, or to speak of investigations in this 
department as “ ill-requited and barren.” Egyptian chronol- 
ogy is now in as confused a state as was geology forty years 
ago; and there is the same tendency to wild and extravagant 
theorizing in the one that so long marked the other. But the 
credibility of the facts observed should not be disparaged by 
the fanciful constructions put upon those facts. The true ad- 
justment of a scheme of chronology both to Egyptian monu- 
ments and to the sacred record will eventually be discovered. 
Meantime the friends of learning and the friends of the Bible 
should co-operate for this end, without discouragement and 
without distrust. It is impossible in the present stage of 
Egyptology to determine with accuracy under what Pharaoh 
the Exodus took place. Seyffarth and Max Uhlemann fix 
the date of the Exodus at 1867 B. C., and the birth of Moses 
in 1947 B. C., which is 376 years earlier than the common 
Bible Chronology of Usher, and 219 years earlier than the 
date assigned by Hales from the Septuagint; while the dif- 
ference between this school and that of Bunsen, Brugsch, and 
Lepsius is more than 500 years. But this diversity is some- 
what reduced by another mode of calculation ; for Seyffarth 
and Uhlemann make about 350 years between Amosis, whom 
they regard as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the second 
Sethos, whom Bunsen and Lepsius identify as that monarch ; 
and the latter school separate Amosis from Sethos II. by about 
the same period. This, therefore, is the true range of diver- 
gence between the extreme schools of Egyptologists, as to the 
relation of Moses and the Exodus to recognized Egyptian 
dynasties. Brugsch argues, with much acumen and confidence, 
that the Exodus took place in the latter part of the reign of 
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Minephthath, the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
immediate predecessor of Sethos II1.; and he fixes its date at 
1327-1321 B. C. Further research may produce direct or in- 
ferential evidence from the monuments to establish one or the 
other of these divergent chronological schemes. The question 
is really narrowed down to two schools, the one placing the 
era of Moses in the earlier part of the eighteenth dynasty, the 
other in the middle of the nineteenth. But the historical ver- 
ity of the Biblical era of Moses does not depend upon the scale 
of chronology by which it is measured. All Egyptologists agree 
in accepting the Exodus as an historical fact. ‘ History,” says 
Bunsen, “ was born in that night when Moses with the law of 
God moral and spiritual in his heart went forth from the land 
of Egypt.” All that is narrated in the Book of Exodus may 
be historically true, both as to the matter of the record and the 
succession of events, whether Amosis, Pthahmen, Menephthath, 
or Sethos II. was on the throne at the time of the Exodus. 


Art. VI.—1. L’ Année Littéraire et Dramatique, ou Revue 
Annuelle des Principales Productions de la Littérature Fran- 
gaise, gre. Par G. Vapereau. Quatriéme Année. 
Paris: Hachette et C®. 12mo. 1862. 

2. Revue de l Année Religieuse, Philosophique et Littéraire, 
§c. (Published under the Direction of M. F. Duitué pg 
Saint-Provet.) Paris: Lecoffre et 


Tue two works that head this article complete each other, 
and together give yearly a fair exposition of the mental pro- 
ductiveness of France. The first, more general, and some- 
what complaisant in its notices of new productions, often de- 
votes space in its pages to works of but slight literary merit, 
provided they have occupied the public mind. The second, 
more exclusive, is rather theological, presenting the Catholic 
element of France as more influential in letters than is gen- 
erally supposed. It would be too much to assert that the 
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perusal of these two annuals would repay the general reader. 
They are of value, however, as convenient books of reference, 
giving more than the mere titles of contemporary literature. 
Without attaching ourselves to their views, we shall examine 
a few of the principal productions of the past year. 

We begin with the drama. The influence of the theatre 
is such in France, that an eminent philologist, M. Genin, 
does not hesitate to ascribe many of the peculiarities of in- 
tonation and pronunciation in the capital to the emphatic dec- 
lamation of actors while reciting the Alexandrine verses of 
Racine and Corneille. This may be saying too much, though 
it cannot be doubted that in France, more than elsewhere, 
the stage, if not always a leader of public opinion, yet reflects 
it so closely that, more than any other species of literary com- 
position, the plays annually produced in Paris alone would 
be sufficient to enable a reader to form an estimate of what 
has agitated the public during the year. A strict censorship 
forbidding all political allusions effectually prevents the ex- 
pression of thought in one direction. Yet even such spectacle- 
plays as Les Massacres de Syrie and La Prise de Pékin, 
tell their own tale, and rumor attaches to the composition 
of these pieces, so well adapted to inflame the passions of the 
multitude, the name of one closely attached to the person 
of the Emperor, that of M. Mocquard, his private secretary. 

If we look at the long list of plays presented during the 
year 1861, we find little that need detain us. Les Effrontés, 
though by Emile Augier, possesses no literary merit. It de- 
servedly called forth the censure of the daily press, partly on 
account of the character of Giboyer, a debased journalist, who 
is made the representative of editorial honesty, partly on ac- 
count of the subject itself, more fit to be discussed before a 
court of justice than to be made a theme for art. Better 
in tone though weak in execution is the play written for 
Madame Ristori by the academician Legouvé, Beatrix, ou la 
Madone de l Art, a mere adaptation of the novel of the same 
name published some years ago. Passing by Les Frelons by 
Ernest Capendu, and La Frileuse, a posthumous work of 
Eugene Scribe, we meet with Nos Intimes, the chief production 
of Victorien Sardou, who, in his “ strong-minded women,” 
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amused the Parisian public at the expense of what he was 
pleased to call a picture of American manners. 

Has the mantle of Scribe then fallen upon the author of 
Nos Intimes, as the feuilletonists were loud in proclaiming 
in November last? We fear not, though that were no great 
honor, but only a great profit. Certain it is, however, that 
M. Sardou has taken his rank among the playwrights *‘ who 
make it pay” (qui font recette). In this he may resemble 
Scribe, though in little else. Nor can it be much regretted 
if that agreeable and prolific author finds no successor. With 
all his graceful facility of composition, he left French comedy 
no better than he found it. His readers doubtless would feel 
reluctant to acknowledge how many of his three hundred and 
fifty pieces they perused for nothing more than the mere 
charm of the plot, heightened by the airiness of the dialogue ; 
for he always interests, however little he may teach. Now 
the very qualities that insured the success of Scribe are want- 
ing in Sardou, who thus far has shown none of the dramatic 
savoir-faire of the author of the Mariage d Argent. 

In the absence of anything of real value, we are glad to 
turn to a comedy in verse, of which the first edition bears 
the date 1861, though it was represented in the last days 
of 1860. L’ Oncle Million is by Louis Bouilhet, a young poet 
who, about six years ago, made his début at the Odeon by 
Madame de Montarcy. It is a lively picture of one side 
of French life. The author, abandoning for a while his lyric 
vein, transports us to one of those provincial towns where 
national peculiarities are the most strongly marked, among 
a class so little known by foreigners, the bourgeoisie, a class 
in which the elements of social comedy are not wanting. 

The plot is simple. Monsieur Rousset, a worthy merchant 
in some small town of France, has grown rich, and destines 
his son to be his successor in his business. The youth re- 
turns from Paris, when his studies are completed, with far 
different views. He is possessed by the “demon of poesy,” 
to the great indignation of M. Rousset, who orders him forth- 
with to renounce all thoughts but those of trade. ‘ Verses!” 
he exclaims, “ write verses! Morbleu, who talks in verse ? 
A pretty invention! Do I make any? Imagination! .. . 
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Have I any? And besides, one point which I must clear up, 
—have you even the reputation necessary for success? could 
you even make a tragedy?” But remonstrances are of no 
avail. Leon will not give up his aspirations nor surrender 
to such reasoning. He falters, however, when about to lose 
the hand of Alice, whose mother, a harsh, severe, and haughty 
woman, will bestow her daughter only on one who follows 
the beaten track. But the rich uncle, Uncle Million, favors 
the lovers, “ giving the parents more trouble than ten neph- 
ews together.” Through him the plots of an old schem- 
ing notary are baffled, and the insincerity of the suitor pre- 
ferred by the mother of Alice is exposed. He even succeeds, 
in the end, in converting M. Rousset to somewhat different 
views in regard to his son’s vocation. Driven from home 
by his father, Leon has published a volume under the uncle’s 
protection. The latter, in urging the work upon M. Rousset, 
employs a novel method to make him appreciate its beauties. 
He reads the titles: “* The Farm-house ;—I like the title, it 
reminds me of my rich farm in Beauce. The Mill;—my heart 
beats as I think of my old mill, for Farm and Mill are both 
to be given to Alice on the day of her marriage with Leon.” 
And so through the poems, until the old man exclaims, “ Go 
on, — a good book, and full of meaning. I like verse, when 
it conveys such thoughts.” 

Such is the main idea of what we think the best comedy that 
has been presented in France for years. It is fresh in thought 
and of a healthy tone throughout. Though the action is slow 
in the fourth act, the interest is kept alive by a skilful develop- 
ment of character. M. Rousset is admirably drawn, while 
the selfishness of the country notary and the unsuccessful 
policy of the mother of Alice are well contrasted with the 
honest goodness of Uncle Million, the genial spirit of the 
piece. 

Of novels there is the usual supply. The best we have read 
is La Famille de Germandre, by George Sand, noticed in our 
last number. 

If we turn to poetic literature, we feel relieved in finding 
the eternal self-contemplation of the most numerous class 
of modern French poets replaced by such works as the Poéme 
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des Champs, by M. Ch. Calemard de Lafayette, and the Epitres 
Rustiques, by M. Joseph Autran. The first is the production 
of a writer who has handled in prose the subject he now treats 
in verse. The fields have been a theme of other than poetic 
imaginings for him, as his writings on practical agriculture can 
testify. He sets to work in earnest, though with an occasional 
touch of bathos, and sometimes of declamation. We prefer 
the work of Autran, who has given proof of a great versatility 
of talent. His first productions — Poémes de la Mer—are 
entirely lyrical, La Fille d’Eschyle is dramatic, Milianah 
an epic episode ; and for these Epitres Rustiques he had pre- 
pared us by Le Laboureurs and La Vie Rurale. These epistles 
are all their title indicates. Addressed to the inhabitants 
of large cities, they gain in foree by the constant parallel 
which the writer draws between town and country. His 
endeavor is ever 
* Montrer partout le champ plus fécond que la ville.” 

It is Paris that he takes to show the contrast, and his words 
have all the force of actualities ; for it is the Paris of Napo- 
leon II. that he describes, — Paris in its transition state, a 
city which has increased in population 500,000 in ten years, 
and is becoming, in every aspect, the most sumptuous cap- 
ital in the world. 

The author of the Rural Epistles is from Marseilles, with 
an evident predilection for the South of France. He is a Mar- 
seillais wherever he can be, as Brizax is a Breton, as Jasmin 
is a Gascon.. His * Voyage to Arles” shows all the force of 
local patriotism, if it may be so called. Several poems are 
addressed to Jules Simon, a just tribute to the philanthropic 
endeavors of the author of L’ Ouvriére. 

The premature death of Henry Murger, the poet of La Bo- 
héme, gave rise to a collected edition of his poems, Les Nuits 
d’ Hiver. This is a collection of detached pieces, songs, and 
small poems, all marked by grace and ease. Biographical 
and literary notices by Jules Janin, Theophile Gautier, and 
others, are prefixed. Those who remember the Scénes de la 
Vie de Boheme will have the best recollection of Murger. Asa 
painter of the vicissitudes, joys, and sorrows of that eccentric 
existence, he had no equal. Now that the “ Latin Quarter” 
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of Paris is almost a myth, and is fast disappearing to make 
room for the broad boulevards of Sebastopol and Saint-Ger- 
main, the wit and gay scenes interspersed in Murger alone 
remain as mementos of what was once La Boheme. 

The general tone of the “ Winter Nights” is sad. Murger, 
who was so gay in his prose, falls in his verse into that morbid 
melancholy that has been a mere fashion since the noisy, 
though empty, sentimentalism of Chateaubriand. Still the 
poems of the Nuits d’ Hiver are full of meaning, as presenting 
the reverse of the medal, one side of which only had been 
held up by the writer in his prose-works. The “* Requiem of 
Love” and “The Testament” are of this class. A short 
series, headed Chants Rustiques, concludes the volume. These 
were written at Fontainebleau, and are among the best in 
the collection. Such poems as * The Poacher’s Deg” exhibit 
a nicety of observation and a poetic appreciation of details 
which, with a different life-education, would have placed Henri 
Murger among the foremost of French writers. 

We cannot dwell upon the historical publications. We 
would mention, however, La Vie politique de Royer-Collard, 
ses Discours et ses Ecrits, by Barante. 

M. André de Bellecombe has undertaken to write a uni- 
versal history on a vast plan. Seven volumes have already ap- 
peared. The work will fall under three divisions, a universal 
chronology, a general political, religious, and military history, 
and a scientific, literary, and artistic history. The general 
history alone has now reached to the reign of Constantine. 

A work of the utmost importance for the student of French 
literature is the Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, by Désiré 
Nisard. It is now completed, nearly twenty years having 
elapsed between the publication of the first volume and that 
of the fourth and last. From its size and the ability with 
which it is written, it might be imagined that the work of M. 
Nisard was the most complete literary history of France that 
we possess. But this is far from being the case. Even such a 
simple manual as the excellent Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
gaise by Demogeot, is a better guide through the various peri- 
ods of French letters. Wherein, then, lies the importance of 
the work of M. Nisard? Simply in this, that it is the ablest 
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and probably the last manifesto of a school of writers that is 
fast disappearing in France. 


“ Nisard represents,” says M. Vapereau, in the work that stands at 
the head of this article, —“ Nisard represents, in letters and in his 
university teachings, the fixedness, the immutability, of the classic doc- 
trines. For him, literary France has but one period, — the seventeenth 
century, the great seventeenth century, as he is pleased to say. This 
century is represented by three or four names, whether for prose or for 
poetry. These three or four names, in their turn, are represented by 
three or four masterpieces, which are not only the honor of French 
letters, but the glorious patrimony of humanity. The supremacy of 
the French mind in the modern world, the supremacy of the language of 
the seventeenth century as the expression of that mind, the supremacy 
of three or four immortal poets and prose-writers of the seventeenth 
century, — such are the principal points of the solemn and somewhat 
monotonous literary Credo of M. Nisard.” 


Thus far we quote from the Année Littéraire, though we fear 
that its author has criticised somewhat harshly a work which, 
however little it may satisfy the wants of the present, does all 
that could be expected from it, coming as it does from one 
whose whole life has been a protest against the new doctrines 
in literature. 

The class that will admit of no innovation, that cannot see 
beyond Corneille and Racine and Boileau, is becoming smaller 
and smaller every day. Before the final disappearance of the 
upholders of the so-called classic style, it is well that they 
should leave behind them, in a collected form, their judgment 
upon the few writers whom alone they think worthy of remem- 
brance. M. Nisard has undertaken this task for the whole 
school. With undoubted talent and a complete mastery of 
his subject, he has given the fullest expression to theories 
which, though they enslaved France, and through France a 
great portion of Europe, for so long a time, are now happily 
cast aside, to be studied only as things of the past. 

Simplicity is not a characteristic of Nisard, nor modesty 
when speaking of the French intellect. “ L’esprit frangais 
e’est esprit pratique par excellence,” he tells us; and again, 
“ L’esprit frangais c’est Pidéal de la raison humaine.” “ The 
man of genius in France is he that can utter what the whole 
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nation knows;... . . he is but the intelligent echo of the 
crowd.” That French poetry lacks the reverie of the Northern, 
and the imaginative glow of the Southern countries, he does 
not deny. But even this seems to be no great loss in his eyes ; 
so much does the “reason of Descartes and Pascal” out- 
value the highest gifts of the poet. As to the method of M. 
Nisard, it is not such as to satisfy a reader who cares for more 
than merely the royal names of the royal ages. There was a 
time when the history of France was thought to consist of 
little more than the biographies of kings from the apocryphal 
Pharamond down to the reigning sovereign. Our author’s 
system does not go beyond this. He shows his respect for the 
golden age of classicism, by entitling the chapters that follow 
Histoire des Pertes. As to the nineteenth century, he has 
wisely refrained from entering upon it, devoting to it only one 
concluding chapter, in which praise is lavishly bestowed upon 
his contemporaries in a mass. Even Victor Hugo, whose style, 
it is well known, M. Nisard abhors, receives three whole para- 
graphs of laudation. With this exception, our author follows 
in the footsteps of La Harpe, and it is only when speaking of 
Les Grands Maitres that he “ would rather be taxed with 
superstition than with indifference.” 

But we should greatly err, were we to present only this un- 
inviting side of M. Nisard’s work. As a critic, he stands far 
higher than La Harpe and all his followers; he takes his 
place by the side of Villemain and Sainte-Beuve. If we admit 
his theory, the execution leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
We know of no criticism superior to his pages upon such 
writers as Racine and Boileau. Of the classic period he speaks 
with enlightened admiration. The ideal of excellence by 
which he seeks to judge allows him to praise only within cer- 
tain limits, but at least he is just in measuring all alike. Do 
not ask him for a poetic exhibition of an author’s beauties. 
This is the very fault he condemns in modern criticism. “The 
talent that judges should not vie in expression with the talent 
that invents.” Too great originality is little less than a blem- 
ish in one who recurs so often to “ general truths,’’ — “ the 
language of everybody,” —“ the rules of good sense”; yet 
is he not devoid of appreciation for the efforts of his contempo- 
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raries. After having judged the productions of the eighteenth 
century, he concludes with something of satire in the last 
clause : — 

“Tn the nineteenth century the poet speaks in his own name of all 
that he has felt in the different periods of his life ;— of his pains and 
pleasures, hopes and regrets, the impressions left on him by great 
events, and the beauties of nature, love, and enthusiasm, the tempta- 
tions of doubt, dreamings, and disenchantments, — all that has passed 
through the soul of René,— René, the type of personal poetry, the 
eldest of that noble family that continues him, not by imitation, but 
because melancholy is the natural state of the master-minds of the 
nineteenth century.” 


Arr. VII.— Poems. By Matrnew Arnotp. A New and 
Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 
18mo. pp. 336. 


Tuts volume of freighted verse — precious with costly ex- 
perience, breathing deep passion and lofty wisdom, and finished 
in forms of severe beauty—has been six years before the 
American public without attracting extensive notice. But if 
the rare poems which compose its contents have not won a 
large recognition from miscellaneous readers, they have se- 
cured profound, admiring, and grateful attention from a select 
circle of the best judges of litgrary merit. Here and there, 


since 
“Tt is the law of bush and stone, 
That each can only take his own,” 


the more marked pieces of this collection have found their 
way to persons of a deep nature and a refined culture, who 
know them by heart, and who never tire of recalling and re- 
peating the rich, pathetic lines. 

Matthew Arnold had the happy fortune to have the great 
and good Thomas Arnold, of Rugby School, for his father ; 
and, as we gather his character from his published works, he 
is not unworthy of parentage so noble. In connection with 
the scholarly, consecrated, generous, manly spirit expressed 
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in the writings of both, we think of the Ode in which Pindar, 
celebrating the glory of Hippocleas, victor at the Pythian 
Games, praises him because he las emulated his deceased 
father, Phricias, who before him was a conqueror in the 
Olympic Stadium. The Professor of Poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity shows, in the elaborate Prefaces to the present volume, 
in his Tragedy of Merope, and in his three Oxford Lectures 
on the Translation of Homer, such remarkable critical pow- 
ers, such thorough instruction in his department, such con- 
scientious care in statement, and such vigorous and copious 
command of balanced thought, as give real value and impor- 
tance-to what he writes. His best poems have a certain pow- 
erful simplicity of form, a crystal clearness of phrase, an 
intensity of emotion, associated with and governed by compre- 
hensive reflection, a pervading air of originality, and a direct 
honesty of aim and method, which are as interesting as they 
are rare. His poetry betrays a profound sympathy with man 
in its tone, and with nature inits imagery. As we read it, we 
seem ever to feel the land and sea under it, the freshness of 
the breeze and the pangs of humanity in it, and the blue sky 
bending over it. “The Strayed Reveller,’ “The Church of 
Brou,” “The Scholar 4ypsy,” “ Self-Dependence,” “ The Fu- 
ture,” “The Sick King in Bokhara,”’ ‘“ Memorial Verses,” 
“ Resignation,’ “To a Gypsy Child by ‘the Sea-shore,” 
“ Obermann,” “ The Buried Life,’ “The Youth of Nature,” 
“The Youth of Man,” “A Summer Night,” are worthy a 
high place among the best products of the English Muse in 
any age. The weight of mind, the earnestness of character, 
the sincerity and strength of feeling, the purity and power of 
expression, which they show to belong to their author, must 
rank him in the class of great poets, even should he never 
print a line more. We have that respect for his genius which 
makes us always eager to read whatever he publishes, and 
that confidence in his steady growth with years, which will 
lead us to watch his future career in authorsh'p with deep 
interest. 

Instead of reviewing the Poems of Mr. Arnold with the 
particularity they deserve, we propose to discuss with our 
readers the origin and uses of poetical literature. 
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Every emotion or thought, on reaching a certain pitch of 
intensity, seeks a vent through some channel of expression. 
The most adequate vent is an action, aiming to adjust the 
organism with the exigency. Thus, hunger expresses itself 
in the appropriation of food ; hatred, in the infliction of vio- 
lence ; terror, in flight. When the inner impulse is not 
strong enough to embody itself in an act of fruition, or is 
kept from such an act by baffling circumstances, it may ex 
pend itself in gesture, which is an imitative or substitu- 
tional representation of the real act. For instance, a hater 
restrained from smiting his enemy may scowl, set his teeth, 
make a lunge into empty space, and thus work off in mimetic 
gestures the nervous energy kept from its legitimate discharge 
in an actual blow. Another vent for inward experience is 
language. Human emotions or thoughts may then be ex- 
pressed, first, in fulfilling deeds; secondly, in symbolic ges- 
tures; or, thirdly, in verbal signs, oral or written. 

The fine arts are modes of language, whose aim is to eter- 
nalize the experience of man, —the painter, sculptor, musician, 
respectively employing the resources of color, form, and 
sound to express human feelings and ideas. The literary 
artist seeks the same end by means of words, the most com- 
plete instrumentality given to any of the arts, the breathing 
organ of thought. The other arts can only hint thoughts ; 
but words utter them as articulate coins immediately stamped 
and dropped from the mint of the mind. No brush, chisel, 
or lute can directly impart such ideas and emotions, so laden 
with meaning and pathos, as are instantaneously conveyed 
by the simple words friendship, love, home, farewell, mother, 
eternity, God. The author, therefore, is the most mightily 
equipped of all those artists whose mission it is, by primarily 
expressing, secondarily to rekindle and nourish the experience 
of the human soul. 

A language, in order to express one’s emotions and thoughts 
in signs which his fellows can recognize, is a necessity for 
man as a social being. Else he were destitute of sympathy, 
shut up in a hopeless and eternal solitude. Provision is 
made for this necessity in the audible reactions of the mind 
through the vocal organs. As soon as visible equivalents are 
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invented for these audible symbols of experience, literature 
commences. Literature is the visibly registered experience of 
man, and its birth is provided for in the fundamental neces- 
sity of his social relations, and in the primitive structure of 
his individual constitution. Poetry is a peculiar department 
within the general province of literature. The characteris- 
ties which distinguish poetic from other literary products are 
important. Yet few persons, we imagine, if called on, would 
be able to define them with accuracy and clearness. Let us 
make the attempt. 

For our present purpose, all literature may be arranged 
under four titles, — science, history, philosophy, poetry. Sci- 
ence perceives and classifies objects, relations, and changes 
as they really are. History collects and records occurren- 
ces as they actually took place. Philosophy inquires into 
the causes and laws of things as they operate in the real 
order of nature, and endeavors to construct a coherent the- 
ory of what appears. Scientific, historic, and philosophic 
literature, then, seek to give verbal registry to the actual 
material and life of the world, as they are in themselves and 
in their causes, without abatement or addition. But poetry 
is creation, the building of literary fabrics out of matter at 
least partially fictitious. With the objects and events em- 
bodied in its descriptions, poetry mixes the energies and the 
colors of the mind. The scientific man sets forth the cold 
form of an actual object; the poet, Pygmalion-like, transfuses 
the dead marble with a soul. The historian shapes the stuff 
of his narrative into the dry likeness of truth; the poet 
makes it move and glow. The philosopher, gray “ specula- 
tion in those eyes which he does glare with,” gropes in medi- 
tation, with tentative hypotheses, to grasp the dynamic de- 
terminations of motive and end between which all things 
proceed ; the poet, careless altogether of the spectral domain 
of metaphysics, embraces the living appearances of things as 
they approach, and sheds a transfiguring radiance and warmth 
over them from his own beholding emotion. History looks 
for the coexistences and sequences of phenomena; science, 
for the connections of phenomena; philosophy, for the causes 
of phenomena; while poetry, in its purity, is itself the spon- 
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taneous producer of phenomena. History describes, science 
groups, philosophy explains, poetry creates. 

In a word, the matter-of-fact man portrays a thing as it is in 
itself, so far as his impoverishing vision sees it; the poet por- 
trays it as it appears in the excited mind, with magnifying 
enrichments of hue, proportion, and feeling. We once saw 
the full moon rise out of the ocean, and hang, for a moment, 
broadly poised on the edge of the dark waste of waters, when 
suddenly a ship, with sails all spread, far out at sea, passed 
solemnly across it, seeming, as it passed, a perfect picture 
stamped upon the gleaming disk. So poetry sets its lucid and 
beautifying mirror behind the objects it exhibits, lending to 
them a distinctness and a glory not their own. Other forms of 
literature aim to reflect the universe as it lies in the simple, 
white light of truth ; poetry shows it to us through the many- 
colored prism of the imagination. 

When the reactions of our minds are in equilibrium with 
the actions of objects and events, if any literary products 
result, they will be historic ; that is, statements of experience 
in accordance with the facts of the case. When the reactions 
are excessive, the exuberance, or fictitious matter furnished 
by the mind, joined with the outward truth, forms a poetic 
product. The overflow of thought and feeling, which finds 
nothing external to react upon, must create something. The 
surplus mental energy, if nature furnishes no mould, will 
harden in its own shape, will constitute an original product, 
will forcibly print its die on whatever matter is first offered to 
it. Byron says, * Poesy is to create from over-feeling good or 
ill.” But absolute creation is the prerogative of God alone. 
Accordingly, in the instances of its superabundant reactions 
there are two devices to which the poetic mind has recourse 
to dispose of its unappropriated energy. Since it cannot 
strictly create new things, it virtually does this by filling 
inanimate things with the spirit of life. This is the great 
characteristic of the mind overcharged with spiritual force, 
whether love, faith, or terror. The enthusiastic lover trans- 
fuses all nature with the presence of his beloved. The in- 
tensely believing fantasy of the Greek saw the landscape 
alive with Dryads, Naiads, Oreads. The murderer starts at 
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the rustle of a leaf, sees the ghost of his victim shaking his 
gory locks at him, shudders at voices in the air. The brain, 
oppressed and tingling with its deranged psychical equilib- 
rium, discharges its profuse and uneasy batteries into what- 
ever objects are brought into relation with it, and thus makes 
them participate in its own state. This is the poetic process, 
in distinction from the scientific, philosophic, or historic. In- 
adequate to pure creation, as a substitute it represents lifeless 
materials in vivified and conscious forms. 

The other device to which the poetic spirit has recourse is 
association, making objects and events emblematic of some- 
thing beyond themselves. Science dissects things, groups them 
by themselves as dry facts, and presents them in detached iso- 
lation ; poetry collects and fuses things, weaves over them a 
vascular web of emotional relationship, and presents them in 
mysterious union, each wearing a vague fringe of beauty, and 
all swathed in a trailing cloud of meaning beyond what is ex- 
pressed. This characteristic goes to the inmost root of the 
distinction between science and poetry, namely, that while in 
the statement of the former each fact stands distinct and self- 
sufficing, in that of the latter it is robed in a cloudy halo of 
emblematic association and suggestion. Notice the following 
instance. A woman opens a book, finds a withered leaf in it, 
and sheds tears. That is an historic series of facts. Now see 
how the poet, by his statement of these facts, makes them 
breathe with life, and carry in their emblematic background 
and margin a whole story of experience not stated. ‘ I have 
an old aunt. She has an old book, in which there is pressed 
an old leaf plucked by hands long since withered. Turning 
the pages of the old book one day, when the old aunt sees that 
faded leaf, what ails her that she weeps so violently ?” 

The poet sees and feels so profoundly and widely, the sensi- 
tive and tenacious tentacles of his imagination are so numer- 
ous and so far-reaching, that, when any earnest experience 
goes forth, it carries symbolic meanings, tearing off and bear- 
ing along with itself fringes of association that interpenetrate 
mechanical forms with spirit, and load insignificant facts with 
eternal truth and awful prophecy. Each trite object stands 
for something besides itself, and bears a burden of admonish- 
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ing suggestion to pierce the soul. Thus Jones Very, contem- 
plating that most mechanical and prosaic thing, a railroad, 
and seeing how it marches straight on its course, lowering 
down, lifting up, thrusting aside, whatever would divert or 
impede it, in a lofty mood of inspiration, addresses it in these 
electrifying lines : — 


“ Thou great proclaimer to the outward eye 
Of what the spirit too would seek to tell, 
Onward thou go’st, appointed from on high, 
The other warnings of the Lord to swell. 
Thou art the voice of one that through the world 
Proclaims, in startling tones, ‘ Prepare the way!’ 
The lofty mountain from its seat is hurled, 
The flinty rocks thine onward march obey, — 
The valleys, lifted from their lowly bed, 
O’ertop the hills that on them frowned before ; 
Thou passest where the living seldom tread, 
Through forests dark where tides beneath thee roar, 
And bid’st man’s dwelling from thy track remove, 
And wouldst with warning voice his crooked paths reprove !” 


In this marvellous instance we see the creative spirit of 
poetry converting even a railroad into a living and flaming 


prophet of God. 

The two peculiarities that fundamentally distinguish poetic 
verse from scientific prose are rhythm and metaphor. The 
original nature and function of these chief elements of poetry 
must be illustrated, for an accurate understanding of the sub- 
ject we have in hand. Rhythm is a natural product of our 
organization ; metaphor is an instinctive artifice. Both are 
natural results of mental excitement and richness, and from 
their union poetry is born. Let us see if these statements 
cannot be made clear. 

All the functions of our being are sustained by the assimi- 
lation and consumption of matter and force. The perform- 
ance of any act implies the accumulation and expenditure of 
the power by which it is performed. Now all these movements 
of nutrition and waste, as the laws of physiology demonstrate, 
are intermittent and measured,— work not in continuous flow, 
but in pulses. When the nervous force, expended in gestures, 
is so profuse as to secure a regularly recurring discharge, the 
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man, as we see among savage tribes, breaks into measured 
movements, and the dance is born. Dancing, music, and 
poetry, under prepared conditions, are equally products of 
overstimulus. The origin of metrical utterance is, that in 
such instances the excitement expressed in words is so pro- 
found that it sweeps in the rhythmic bases and processes of the 
organism. Our life, both physical and spiritual, consists of 
time-regulated deposits of nutrition and discharges of energy. 
When the verbal utterance catches up or gears into this met- 
rical movement, we have verse, which is distinguished from 
prose by its regularity of accentuation. Then pulse after pulse 
of mind-force beats in parallelisms and rhymes, as rocket after 
rocket is flung from the successive explosions of the mortar. 
This principle pervades nature : — 


“ For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
Cannot forget the sun, the moon. 
Come, lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 
Of things with things, of times with times, 
Primal chimes of light and shade, 
Of sound and echo, man and maid. 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


The sentiment of the metre is simply the measure of the 
inner movements of passion. We recognize the light “ tro- 
chaic run of eagerness,” the “sharp iambic stroke of in- 
vective,” the “slow molossie tread of grief,” the resistless 
anapestic onset of martial valor, the dull spondaic drag of so- 
lemnity or depression. The tendency to metrical utterance 
is perceptible, even in prose, in proportion to the degree of 
excitement. Oratory always grows lyrical as it grows impas- 
sioned and majestic ; the blows of utterance beat time to the 
mighty throbs of the aroused and upheaving heart. Verse 
economizes the mental force required to follow a train of 
thought or emotion, by allowing it regular rests. An inter- 
mitted sound can be attended to without uneasiness much 
longer than a continuous one. Every person knows the fa- 
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tiguing effect of droning monotony on one extreme, and of 
spasmodic efforts on the other, and the avoidance of exhaustion 
secured by regularity of exertion and rest. Thus the black- 
smith swings his sledge all day, the muscles regaining in each 
interval what they spent in the previous blow. Thus a march 
is incomparably less tiresome than a walk, and a man can go 
much farther keeping locked step with the thunder-tread of an 
army than he can in an irregular straggle. The recurrent 
succession of mental pausing and grasping, the looking for 
and leaning on the measured intervals and rhymes, sustain 
attention by regularly relieving it, and give to poetic composi- 
tion that intensity of emphasis which prose vainly strives to 
reach. For instance, how much more effective is the senti- 
ment, “ There is no better time for a man to die, than when he 
falls a sacrifice for the good of humanity,” when put into 
poetry thus : — 
“ Or on the gallows high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 


Man’s noblest time to die 
Is when he dies for man !” 


The other leading element of poetry, besides rhythm, is 
metaphor. Sift the origin, nature, and use of metaphoric lan- 
guage to the bottom, and you will find it to be a spontaneous 
device of the mind to give expression to its copious excite- 
ment, when the immediate objects of its experience do not 
of themselves furnish a sufficient vent, by associating with 
those objects, in a sort of living union, such other stimula- 
tive objects as can be brought into imaginative relation with 
them. For instance, a man of sensitive nature, seeing a soli- 
tary cloud floating, in the height of the sky, below the stars, 
and unable to express in a literal description of the fact all 
the emotion engendered in him by the scene, says, “ One 
snowy cloud hangs like an avalanche of frozen light on the 
peak of Night’s blue Alp.” He associates and identifies 
with the naked matter of fact a group of other beautiful and 
sublime objects, and by means of the whole gigantic and gor- 
geous mass of imagery he pours out his full heart. Thus 
whenever the direct objects of the soul’s experience do not 
afford an adequate stimulus and outlet for its thought and 
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fervor, the imagination intuitively reaches abroad, and grasps 
and fuses together whatever facts or phenomena have before 
been the fullest and freest channels of its emotions. Every 
object is then related with others sublimer than itself, every 
word is arrayed in a penumbra of symbolism, and so the pro- 
fusion of mental force escapes. Byron, describing an inno- 
cent maiden of the South Sea Islands emerging from her 
ocean bath, illustrates this augmenting effect of association 
when he says, 
“Naked in faith and feeling as in form, 
She stood as stands the rainbow in a storm.” 

The basis and import of allegory demand the same expo- 
sition. The thought of persons and their actions is accom- 
panied by more feeling, makes a deeper impression, and seeks 
a stronger expression, than the thought of abstract ideas 
and their relations. Therefore the author who wishes to ex- 
press his conceptions so as to awaken the keenest interest in 
his reader, instead of employing a series of abstract phrases, 
personifies them and depicts them in living movement. This 
is the original secret of all metaphor, which is the effort of 
the imagination to secure a more vivid stimulus and a broader 
and deeper channel for thought and emotion. ‘ The orator,” 
as Emerson says, “ bred amid country scenes, does not lose 
their lesson in the roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long 
after, in public agitation and terror, in the hour of revolu- 
tion, these solemn images reappear in their morning lustre as 
fit symbols of the thoughts which the passing events awaken. 
At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the 
pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low 
upon the mountains as he saw and heard them in his youth. 
And with these forms, the spells of persuasion and the keys 
of power are put into his hands.” 

Every man is keyed to some measure, set to some tune. 
Whenever a passion adequate to that measure strikes him, 
or a mood up to the level of that tune possesses him, he breaks 
into music and song. The poet is a man whose sensibility is 
so keen and rich, whose faculty of expression is so quick and 
copious, that he easily overflows into wealthy and beautiful 


verse. 
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Having thus seen the origin and nature of poetry, it now 
remains to set forth its uses. Its first use is to give relief and 
pleasure to the soul by a fit expression of what stirs, burns, 
and crowds within it. What all dumbly feel, the poet feels 
so powerfully as to compel an utterance; and he is so gifted 
as to secure for it a melodious and beautiful utterance, which 
imparts sensations of ease and joy not merely to himself, but 
to every one who appreciates it. The enjoyment of a felici- 
tous and full expression of its experience, confronting it again 
as in a mirror, is one of the purest and most massive pleas- 
ures of the mind. The reader who has ever known that slight, 
vague melancholy, more sweet than bitter, so familiar to ten- 
der and pensive natures, must derive a thrill of commingled 
surprise and satisfaction from the exquisite embodiment it 
has obtained in Longfellow’s lines : — 


“ The feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 


Many a man has often felt what no man has ever so well 


uttered as the author of Childe Harold : — 


“ Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,— could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word, 
And that one word were lightning, I would speak. 
But, as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 


Poets are persons of more affluent and susceptible natures. 
more truly men, than other men; and symbolizing their ex- 
perience in the choicest words, they reveal man to himself. 
No small portion of the astonishment and delight we derive 
from the works of the poets arises from recognizing there 
in clear expression the glorified shapes of what we had ob- 
securely felt, in the most secret and sacred shrines of our 
being, and had thought peculiar to ourselves. Poetry would 
be amply justified had it no other use than to give pleasurable 
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vent to the yearning experience of the soul. He is no genu- 
ine poet who needs a motive beyond this, as is well illus- 
trated by the following apologue, the substance of which we 
borrow from a poem by Charles Mackay. 

Two nightingales, who had long filled the woods with mel- 
ody, once sat silent for a moment, when one said to the other: 
“IT am weary of singing all night to these dull boughs, and 
the heedless moon and stars, with none to listen to my notes 
end call them beautiful. I will fly to the city, and there lift 
my voice till the enraptured crowd pause and praise me.” 
The other one said: ‘ Amid these oaks and hills and streams 
1 am happy to sing, because my breast is full. My song is an 
effluence of joy and worship. If men listen and are pleased, 
I am glad; if they heed not, none the less happy am I in sing- 
ing.” The ambitious one, scorning his contented brother, 
flew to the city and alighted on the market, and all day long, 
in the smoke and dust and roar, he poured his glorious 
strains of music. But the multitude were absorbed in toil, 
pleasure, and rivalry, and no man listened to him. Disap- 
pointment soon rankled into hate, and he fled back to his 
solitude and sang no more. Angry with himself and with the 
world, he soon died, and left no mourner. But the other one, 
who, inspired by beauty and love, gratitude and joy, stayed 
happy in the woods, and sang only from the fulness of his 
breast, still continued to entrance the night with his unpre- 
meditated notes. The weary cotter often lingered to listen to 
his song, and felt that it was beautiful, and students and lov- 
ers, Who wandered there, loved nature the more because this 
bird had sung. 

The second function of the poet is to reproduce in the soul 
of the reader his own experience. All literary products are 
mental pemmican, or the concentrated nutriment of conscious- 
ness ; poetry emphatically so, because the poetic temperament 
most profoundly feels, and the poetic faculty most effectively 
represents, the realities of experience. The utterer of beau- 
tiful and sublime sentiments, even in conversation, still more 
in oratory, awakens beautiful and sublime echoes in the 
breasts of his hearers. But 
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“ The finer thoughts, the thrilling sense, 

The electric blood with which their arteries run, 

Their body’s self-turned soul with the intense 

Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 

That which should be,” 
enable poets more powerfully than any other authors to sum- 
mon up in their readers the states of consciousness that exist 
in themselves. We read that an English nobleman once, as 
he sat ruminating an unjust vengeance which he had deter- 
mined to take on an enemy, by chance opened a volume of 
Shakespeare, and fell on the lines, 


“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted ” ; — 


and such was the holy impulse created by the words, that he 
immediately abjured his evil purpose. A recent traveller 
among the nomadic people of Northern Asia describes an 
interesting adventure which befell him, and which is pertinent 
to our present train of remark. 


“T found the chief, like a patriarch, sitting at the door of his tent, 
surrounded by his family, his poet in front singing the great deeds of 
his race. He rose to receive me, gave me a seat on his own carpet, 
and bade the bard continue his song. The family group, the glowing 
sky, the vast plain with the thousands of animals scattered over it, 
formed a complete picture. Homer himself was never listened to with 
more attention than this shepherd poet. When he sung of their moun- 
tain scenes, their pastoral habits, their flocks and herds, the faces of 
his hearers were calm, and they sat motionless. But when he began 
to recite their warlike deeds, their eyes flashed with delight; and as 
he proceeded, they were worked into a passion, and some grasped their 
battle-axes and sprang upon their feet. Then followed a mournful 
strain, telling of the death of a chief; when all excitement ceased, and 
every one listened with breathless attention.” 


The workings of the soul of this half-barbaric bard were re- 
flected and echoed in the souls of his auditors. So is it, only 
on a nobler scale, with those great poets whose marvellous 
sensibility and skill, assimilating and creative powers, grasp 
all truth and beauty, hold all the heights and depths of hu- 
man thought and feeling, embody their experience in their 
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writings, and impart the same to every appreciative reader. 
This is the second use of poetry, to enrich the impoverished 
multitudes of beneficiary mankind with the ideal wealth of 
the great millionnaires of soul. . 

In the third place, it is the miraculous prerogative of litera- 
ture in general, of poetry in especial, to translate all nature, 
life, and experience into their verbal equivalents, and to pre- 
serve them, embalmed in a sort of intellectual balsam, in per- 
petual readiness for realization and enjoyment. For example, 
few persons, and they but seldom, can actually roam amidst 
the stately piles of feudal architecture, listen to the redupli- 
cated notes of mellow horns dying away among distant glens 
and rocks, and call up the magic tales and sights of fairy lore 
in their native localities. But when Tennyson sets it all in 
his compressing verse, any one, simply by repeating the lines, 
may, whenever he pleases, surround himself with the entrance- 
ment of the romantic scenery and the legendary sounds. 


“ The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle : answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


“O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle: answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


Poetry condenses the great provinces of the material crea- 
tion, history, fancy, passion, philosophy, into portable forms, 
and presents them to her disciples. Borne about in memory, 
they weigh nothing, and occupy no space, yet are ever ready, 
at the slightest summons, to leap up in the illuminated domain 
of fantasy into their proper magnitudes, and to exert their 
rightful influences. In the Scandinavian mythology, the in- 
ventive Dwarfs made for their friend Frey, the deity of sun- 
shine and rain, a ship called Skidbladmir, which he could fold 
up in such diminutive compass as to carry it in his vest pocket, 
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or dilate to such enormous dimensions that the entire hosts of 
the gods, with all their arms and equipments, might embark 
on board of it, and have room to spare. A word is the reality 
of which this mythical ship is the symbol. A poetic word is 
the enchanted Skidbladmir, which, though carried unseen in a 
corner of the brain, or on the tip of the tongue, when expanded 
by imagination, may contain and float the universe. Who will 
measure the contents of such words as life, force, death, im- 
mortality, mystery? These are the magic vehicles in which 
the poet puts all the marvels of existence, all the wrestlings 
and triumphs of genius, and bestows them on his readers 
without money and without price. 

Another essential office in the mission of poetry is to reveal 
to duller eyes and colder hearts the beauty and joyfulness of 
Nature, — so to unveil her attractions, voice her invitations, 
and illustrate her wholesome pleasures, as to redeem the 
hardened from their sullen seclusion, and restore the outcast 
from poverty and despair to their proper heritage in the open 
spectacle and banquet of the universe. Millions of men are 
so coarse and vulgar, or so absorbed and harassed, as to be 
quite insensible to the infinite loveliness and awe that crowd 
every nook of creation, the infinite sweetness and mystery that 
pervade every relationship of their existence. It is the happy 
privilege of the poet to be intensely alive to these divine reali- 
ties ; and it is his sacred commission to quicken others to the 
same exalted perceptions, — to make them tender, holy, peace- 
ful, and joyous, by adopting them into his fellowship in the 
tenderness, holiness, peace, and joy of a pure communion 
with Nature. The poet is to other men a priest of the wonder 
and bloom of the world, which they see through his eyes, and 
feel through his heart, and so are healed and made glad. 

“ For oh, is it you, is it you, 
Moonlight, and shadow, and lake, 
And mountains, that fill us with joy, 
Or the Poet who sings you so well ? 
Is it you, O Beauty, O Grace, 
O Charm, O Romance, that we feel, 
Or the voice which reveals what you are ? 
Are ye, like daylight and sun, 
Shared and rejoiced in by all ? 
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Or are ye immersed in the mass 
Of matter, and hard to extract, 
Or sunk at the core of the world, 
Too deep for the most to discern ? 

Like stars in the deep of the sky, 
Which arise on the glass of the sage, 
But are lost when their watcher is gone ?” 

Arnold’s Poems, p. 324. 


Hardly any other lesson does poetry teach more frequently 
or more earnestly, hardly any other lesson is more needed and 
precious, than this, —the beauty of nature, the love of na- 
ture, the purifying, strengthening influences of communion 
with nature. 


“ Under the leaves, amid the grass, 
Lazily the day shall pass, 
Yet not be wasted. Must I ever 
Climb up the hill-tops of Endeavor ? 
I hate you all, ye musty books ! 
Ye know not how the morning looks, — 
Ye smell of studies long and keen ; 
I'll change the white leaves for the green! 
My Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
I'll leave them for the grassy slope, 
Where other singers, sweet as they, 
Chant hymn and song and roundelay. 
What do I care for Kant or Hegel, 
For Leibnitz, Newton, Locke, or Schlegel ? 
Did they exhaust philosophy ? 
I'll find it in the earth or sky, 
In woodbine wreaths, in ears of corn, 
In flickering shadews of the morn ; 
And if I gather nothing new, 
At least I'll keep my spirits true, 
And bathe my heart in honey-dew.” 


Never, we believe, has this lesson of nature been taught by 
any other poet with such inexhaustible truth and pervasive 
power, as by Wordsworth. 


“ He, too, upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen, — on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 


He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 
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He laid us, as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us, and we had ease. 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned : for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world.” 
Arnold's Poems, pp. 269, 270. 


Furthermore, the poet is eminently an emancipator of men. 
It is one of his choicest functions to thrill imprisoned souls 
with the notes of liberty, to open their cages of care, and to 
set them free in the cosmopolitan liberty of love and truth. 
By his comprehensive sympathy, his power of reproducing all 
things in contemplative and emotional imagination, and his 
_ gift of imparting this experience to others, he takes us out of 
mere self, tears off the veils and husks of bigotry and stupid- 
ity, expands us beyond the limits of egotism, makes us live in 
the whole life of humanity. Burns, walking once with Dugald 
Stewart on the hills near Edinburgh, and looking over the 
villages spread beneath, said that the sight of so many cottages 
gave him a pleasure which no one could understand who did 
not know as he did how much of real worth and happiness 
such poor dwellings contained. It is the poet alone who can 
truly say,“ As a man, I feel an interest in everything human.” 


“ The Poet, to whose mighty heart 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart, 
Subdues that energy to sean, 

Not his own course, but that of Man.” 


“ Tle sees in some great historied land 
A ruler of the people stand ; 
Sees his strong thought in fiery flood 
Roll through the heaving multitude ; 
Exults, yet for no moment’s space 
Envies the all-regarded place.” 


“ Tle, mingled with the crowd, 
Is in their far-off triumphs proud. 
From some high station he looks down, 
At sunset, on a populous town ; 
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Surveys each happy group that fleets, 
Toil ended, through the shining streets, 
Each with some errand of its own ; — 
And does not say, J am alone.” 
Arnold's Poems, pp. 294, 295, 


This sympathetic, reproductive, universalizing spirit of po- 
etry makes it a missionary of that religion whose essence is 
breathed in the twin commandments, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Poetry, we must say, in addition, is intrusted with a general 
apostleship of virtue and philanthropy, charged to portray the 
commanding charms of justice, faith, love, and magnanimity. 
The poet, by his very temperament and gifts, is a believer, a 
lover, an enjoyer. He is too highly endowed with the blessed 
prerogatives of insight and fruition to be a victim of the petty 
distrusts, envies, hatreds, and morosenesses which afflict the 
souls of so many, imbittering their cup of experience from 
its foam to its dregs. Consequently, his singing tends to 
cheer and sweeten all existence, flinging light and music 
abroad, beautifully reflecting everywhere in the mirrors of its 
thoughts and sentiments whatever things are real, fair, good, 
blissful, everlasting. The poet, being the natural organ of 
truth and beauty, virtue and joy, can hardly so belie his na- 
ture, and invert his mission, as to become the organ of mean- 
ness and falsehood, of hatred and vice, or so untune him- 
self as to sing the praises of deformity and misery. It is 
the over-feeling of things lovely and beneficent, of emotions 
pure and true, of hopes and visions magnanimous and divine, 
that produces the genial yearning which makes us cling to 
them, fondle them, and strive to preserve them by turning 
their expression into harmonious verse. The over-feeling of 
suspicion, malice, and other like experiences, usually works 
itseif off in gall, and plots, and deeds, and not in any literary 
products, — least of all, in poetry, which requires serenity of 
joy amidst excitement of expression. The poet, accordingly, 
is a teacher of religious morality; that is, a nourisher of all 
sacred sympathies. No ignoble jealousy contracts, but an 
overflowing generosity of emotion expands, his soul, as he 
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turns to his fellow-men and strikes his lyre to the spontaneous 
notes of righteousness and blessedness. Infusing the credu- 
lous fulness of his own loving heart into all things, refusing 
to believe that even the most depraved of men is beyond the 
restoring power of sympathy, he tells us that, as every block 
of marble in the mine contains the form of a god robed in 
light, only needing the lofty thought and skilful fingers to 
call it forth to captivate the world, — 


“So in the hardest human heart 

One little well appears, 

A fountain in some hidden part, 
That brims with gentle tears ; 

It only needs the master-touch 
Of Love's or Pity’s hand, 

And lo! the rock in crystal melts, 
And gushes o’er the land.” 


In a world so filled and set on fire with jostling rivalries 
as modern society is, the most prevalent weakness, sin, and 
misery can hardly fail to be egotistic jealousy. That fault 
is rebuked by every true strain of poetry from first to last. 
Who will not derive both pleasure and benefit from the lesson 
of disinterested sentiment embodied in the following generous 
verses ? 


“ Lend me thine eyes, Posterity! A cloud 
Gathers between my vision and the men 
Whose voices echo o’er this breathing world. 
Lend me thy sight, —lend me thy placid soul, 
Free from this mean contemporaneous scorn, 
That I may know what mighty spirits walk 
Daily and hourly in my company, 

Or jostle shoulders in the common crowd, 
The thinkers and the workers of the Time. 
I’m sick of Apathy, Contempt, and Hate, 
And all the blinding dust which envy stirs, 
To shroud the living lustre from our sight. 
Lend me thine eyes, grateful Posterity ! 
Upon the hill-tops I would stand alone, 
Companion of the vastness, and keep watch 
Upon the giants passing to and fro, 

Small to the dwellers in the vales beneath, 
But great tome. O just Posterity ! 

I strive to penetrate thy thought ; to soar 
Beyond the narrow precincts of To-day, 
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And judge what men now wanting crusts of bread 
Shall in thy book stand foremost with the crowned ; 
What scorned and persecuted guide of thought 
Shall shine, the jewel on a nation’s brow ; 

And what unfriended genius, jeered at now, 

Shall fill the largest niche of Pantheons. 

I would behold, daily, for my delight, 

The clear side of the greatness, the full size, 
Shape, glory, majesty, of living men. 

Why should our envy dim the orbs of heaven ? 
Why should our malice dwarf the giant's height, — 
Our scorn make black the white robe of the sage ?” 


Another and a central feature in the mission of poetry is 
consolation. Among the uses of verse, this scarcely deserves 
a subordinate place ; but we have space left only to give it a 
hurried illustration. The poet is a consoler, first, because, 
from the fineness or susceptibleness of his organization, he is 
the most profoundly experienced and the most tenderly sym- 
pathizing of men; secondly, because, by virtue of the same 
fact, he stands in the most open and comprehensive relations 
to the eternal sources of truth, good, beauty, and joy; and, 
thirdly, because attention on our part to a measured and 
musical expression of feeling tends, by the innate laws of our 
constitution, to soothe and reduce the wild outbreaks of rage 
or wretchedness into limit and proportion, and to attune the 
discordant irregularities of excessive passion into a subsiding 
and governable harmony. The melodious symmetry and flow 
of gentle verse seize the harsh, jarring effects of distress and 
terror by a sympathetic influence, fascinate them, subdue 
their lacerating impulses into unison with its own ordered 
movement. When the sweet singer of Israel played on his 
harp before Saul, the evil spirit left him. We have known a 
minister to go into a room full of mourners who were fran- 
tically weeping and wailing, and as he said, in soft, low tones, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want: he maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters ; he restoreth my soul,’””—in a moment the convul- 
sions ceased, and every sound was hushed. Sad and tender 
poetry may often make us weep; but the tears we then shed 
are not smitten forth by cruel shocks, nor wrung out in scald- 
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ing bitterness. They are pleasing tears, that relieve in flowing, 
and heal as they flow. 


“ As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred : — 
lonly know she came and went. 


“ As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 
So my soul held that moment’s heaven : — 
I only know she came and went. 


“ As at one bound our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps : — 
I only know she came and went. 


“ An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent ; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays : — 
I only know she came and went. 


“O, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 
One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went.” 


The last and crowning use of poetry is to impart inspiration 
to an often burdened existence, and to serve as the bright and 
blissful complement to a sometimes dark and defective world. 
Poetry is own sister of Religion. In their ideal but experi- 
mental domains we find refuge, solace, exhaustless riches, 
when the facts of our lot are cold, hard, and painful. Enter- 
ing the enchanted realm and the divine fellowship of the poets 
and saints, we leave, forgotten, behind us, exuding hate, repul- 
sive difficulties, aching disappointment, and despair. Far be- 
yond our gloomy environment of foes, fears, sorrows, and 
harsher hardships, we half find, half create, a better sphere, 
and reign there, as happy kings, within our world of thought. 
In the wedded rapture and serenity of imaginative faith and 
love, adventure and fruition, we no more think of the storm 
of poverty, toil, and wretchedness we have forsaken, than an 
eagle sailing on exultant wing in the upper sunlight of heaven 
heeds “ where his silent shadow skims the rocks below.” This 
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sublime prerogative the poet shows us how to appropriate ; and 
no more sacred office can now be performed by man for his 
fellow-man. When depressed and faltering, we know instine- 
tively where to turn for comfort and strength, — to the strains 
of the mighty poets surcharged with irradiant vitality, pulsat- 
ing with immortal power. Worn, weary, and old, from the 
battling cares of our days, we renew ourselves with literary 
nectar and ambrosia ; we have recourse to those 
“ Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below,” — 

ideas which, if they do not always “ find us young,” at least 
are always able to make usso. Among men, then, the poet 
is pre-eminently the inspirer. 

We have now living in America an author whose pages 
abound in tonic utterances of wondrous reach and lofty cheer. 
On the fly-leaf of a volume of this author’s Essays were writ- 
ten the following lines, full of that electric contagion, that 
condensed and exuberant enthusiasm, which is equally the 
poet’s birthright and his achievement. They show the in- 
spired and inspiring character of the poct in striking contrast 
with the sceptical or torpid mood of the mass of mankind. 

“ O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world, 
That thou canst hear, and, hearing, hold thy way. 
A voice oracular hath pealed to-day, 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled. 
Hast thou no lip for welcome ? So I said. 
Man after man, the world smiled, and passed by : 
A smile of wistful incredulity, 
As though one spake of noise unto the dead ; 
Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful, and full 
Of bitter knowledge. Yet the Will is free ; 
Strong is the Soul, and wise, and beautiful ; 
The seeds of God-like power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we will. 


Dumb judges, answer — truth ? or mockery ?” 
Arnold's Poems, p. 174. 


Yes, the poet is forever the inspirer; and that is the tran- 
scendent use of his singing, — to fill us with faith, strength, 
and cheer, when in the desert of life we faint and stagger. The 
war-songs of Tyrtzus thrilled the Spartan ranks with resolve 
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as the bursts of morning sunshine lift a field of drooping flow- 
ers. Sir Philip Sidney says, “I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that 1 found not my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet.” The time when poetry was used to in- 
cite men to charge upon death in the blazing ranks of battle, 
and to trample their bleeding brothers down, is fast going by. 
But when it is quite gone, the mission of heroic verse will not 
be ended. It will then win its highest triumphs, in singing 
the more splendid sacrifices of peace, and the more god-like 
victories of philanthropy. Its martial strains will then fire the 
hearts and swell the bosoms of generous men to march in the 
phalanx of reform to the conquest of universal truth, free- 
dom, and good. 


Arr. VIII.— The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the 
United States. By Joun Copman Hurp, Counsellor at Law. 


In two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co.; New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 8vo. pp. 617, 800. 


Tuts is a remarkable work, not only for thorough research, 
wide range of investigation, exhausting discussion, and gen- 
eral ability, but for the singularly unimpassioned tone in 
which it treats of the most exciting topic of the age. Slavery 
takes the strongest hold alike upon the moral senses and the 
sympathetic emotions of mankind. The unwarped and unper- 
verted conscience pronounces it a gigantic injustice, and the 
heart of humanity is sorely pained by the sufferings which 
flow from it, however fully the understanding may recognize 
the practical difficulties which lie in the way of removing it, 
or however faithfully the reflecting patriot may respect the 
constitutional defences which have been thrown around it. 
No one can wonder that those in whom the sympathetic and 
emotional elements are predominant should see nothing in 
slavery but the fact of its existence, should acknowledge no 
limits to the responsibility which it imposes upon freemen to 
labor for its removal, and should take no heed of the obstacles 
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lying in their path, whether from the nature of things or from 
the character of the institutions under which we live. 

But Mr. Hurd treats the subject of slavery as dispassion- 
ately as Mr. Fearne has treated the subject of contingent re- 
mainders. He looks at it through a simple achromatic glass, 
which neither colors nor magnifies. He resolutely thrusts 
aside all considerations flowing from the passions and the 
affections. He is as unimpassioned as a chemist analyzing 
a mourner’s tear, or a physiologist explaining a lover’s blush. 
He neither denounces nor declaims: he has no benedictions 
for those who agree with him, and no maledictions for those 
who differ from him. We have no reason to believe that the 
tone of the book arises from want of sensibility in the author ; 
we doubt not that Mr. Hurd has as keen a perception of the 
evils of slavery as those who are most fervid in denouncing 
it; but his intellectual training has been such as enables him 
to put aside his emotions and sympathies when he has resolved 
to do so, and to investigate his subject exclusively by the dry 
light of the understanding. It is not that he feels less, but 
that he thinks more. The judicial temper of his book is the 
more remarkable, when we remember that Mr. Hurd is still a 
young man, — a fact which also increases our respect for its 
thoroughly conscientious spirit and the various and profound 
learning which it shows. Mr. Hurd’s love of truth amounts 
almost to a passion; and this characteristic, which we find 
stamped upon every page of his work, gives a certain moral 
charm to its gravest and driest discussions. 

Mr. Hurd’s general method of treatment, his wide range of 
research, his fondness for abstract discussion, and his some- 
what extreme love of divisions and distinctions, show the 
influence which the writers and thinkers of Germany have 
had in the formation and growth of his mind. His treatise 
belongs to a class of works which find a more appreciating 
public in Germany than in our own busy and practical coun- 
try, where we want results without the processes by which 
they have been reached. The scholars of that land could not 
fail to greet with peculiar satisfaction a writer who shows so 
marked an intellectual affinity with them, and whose book is 
so honorably distinguished for the German qualities of patient 
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investigation, methodical structure, and noble indifference to 
popular effect. 

But though Mr. Hurd shows the influence of Germany in 
the training of his mind, yet the spirit of his work, its point 
of view, and the order in which the topics are evolved, are 
rather Anglican than German. His method is more inductive 
than deductive. He belongs to the historical school, so called, 
which recognizes an inevitable connection between the present 
and the past, and maintains that forms of government and 
political institutions are the results of laws as imperative as 
those which bid the rose-bush bear roses. We can imagine 
that the work grew by successive steps, somewhat after this 
fashion. 

Mr. Hurd found himself a citizen of a confederate common- 
wealth, made up of thirty-four single commonwealths, with the 
attributes and functions of sovereignty apportioned between 
the whole and the parts. Of these single commonwealths, 
fifteen were slaveholding and nineteen were non-slaveholding. 
The apportionment of the functions and attributes of sover- 
eiguty was made by an organic law called the Constitution, — 
the expression of the will of the aggregate or collective people. 
The subject of slavery is included in this Constitution, and a 
copious range of inquiry and discussion is necessitated in or- 
der to the mere construction of those clauses of the Constitu- 
tion which touch upon it. 

But this is not all. Slavery is older than the Constitution, 
and independent of it. At the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, slavery existed in nearly every State of the con- 
federation. The States are older than the Constitution. 
Hence arises another class of questions as to slavery upon this 
continent anterior to, and independent of, the Constitution, — 
its origin, the legal ground on which it rested, and conse- 
quently a consideration of the law of negro slavery in England, 
as well as an examination of its judicial recognition in Europe 
generally. 

The legislation of the several States upon the subject of 
slavery, and in regard to the African race, forms another 
branch of inquiry purely historical. 

The work is divided into three parts or divisions, the first 
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being the elementary or abstract portion, contained in the first 
and second chapters; the second, the historical portion, con- 
tained in the third and following chapters, to the eleventh, in- 
clusive ; and the third, the practical portion, contained in the 
remaining chapters of the work. Of the first and second 
chapters a few copies were published in advance of the work, 
under the title of ** Topics of Jurisprudence connected with 
Conditions of Freedom and Bondage,” a title which points out, 
with sufficient distinctness, the range of discussion and inquiry 
embraced in them. 

Mr. Hurd begins by distinguishing the primary and second- 
ary meanings of the word daw. In its primary sense, it is a 
rule of action, prescribed by a superior to an inferior; in 
its secondary sense, it is a mode of existence or action. When 
we speak of the law of primogeniture, we use the word in 
its former sense; when we speak of the law of gravitation, 
we use it in the latter. Jurisprudence is the science of a 
rule enforced by the will of a state or sovereignty. Questions 
relating to the nature of man — the law of his being, in the 
secondary sense of the word Jaw — come under the province 
of ethics. The rules of action prescribed by any single sover- 
eignty or state are called national, or municipal law. They 
have effect only within the territorial limits of its dominion. 
But from the fact that men are under the jurisdiction of differ- 
ent states, and that the effects of municipal laws cannot be 
confined within the territorial limits of each state, there arises 
a branch of law called international law, or the law of na- 
tions. Municipal law and international law are both sub- 
divided into two portions, public and private. Public muni- 
cipal law is that by which the supreme power asserts or defines 
its own nature, bounds, and purposes within its own limits; 
private municipal law is that which determines, within the 
limits of a state, the relations of persons towards one another 
in all the incidents of the social state. Public international 
law is that which concerns the mutual relations of sovereign 
states as such; private international law determines the re- 
lations of individuals towards other national authorities or 
jurisdictions than that with which they are primarily asso- 
ciated as subjects. Public international law is not law in its 
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primary sense of a rule imposed by a superior, having a right 
to command, upon an inferior, who is bound to obey, inas- 
much as the mutual independence of nations precludes the 
idea of superiority or inferiority. It is a rule, or body of 
rules, of moral obligation, resting upon the general consent 
of civilized humanity. 

International law, as applied by the judicial tribunals of 
any state, is to be distinguished from the municipal law of 
that state only in the nature of the relations which it affects: 
it is identified with it in respect to its authority over all per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the state. This is a point on 
which Mr. Hurd especially insists, and a principle which he 
repeatedly enforces. Whenever one sovereignty gives effect 
to the law of another sovereignty, it is by virtue of a law on 
the part of the former. For instance, England regulates by 
law the contract and condition of marriage within its own 
territory ; but suppose a man and woman residing in Eng- 
land go to Scotland, there contract marriage, by forms which 
are valid in Scotland but not in England, and then return 
to England, the recognition or non-recognition of such mar- 
riage is entirely within the autonomic sovereignty of England. 
The law of Scotland on this head can have no proper force 
out of its own territory. If England adopts and recognizes 
such marriage, it is by virtue of her own law, — a law flowing 
from the same source, and enforced by the same sanction, as 
that by which she regulates marriage between her own sub- 
jects on her own soil. 

The sources of law — the method in which it is generated 
—are the same in municipal and international law. First and 
most authoritative is direct legislation, the distinct enuncia- 
tion of the will of the state through its lawful and constitu- 
tional organs. But a considerable portion of the rules which 
regulate the relations of men in civil society are not the re- 
sult of direct legislation, — are not statute law. They are the 
gradual growth of time. They form what is designated cus- 
tomary law. This is created, in the lapse of years, by the 
judicial tribunals which expound the law in a given case. 
Such was the origin of the common law, so called, in Eng- 
land and America. The tribunals do not make or create the 
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custom: they merely recognize it as existing. First comes 
the custom, and then the judicial enunciation, or exposition, 
of it. Custom is the effect of law, and not the cause of it. 

If jurisprudence is taken to be the science of law, in the 
strict and proper sense of the word, it is the science of some 
one national law. But since the jurisprudence of each state 
recognizes natural reason as a rule of intrinsic force, and 
in its muncipal and international law applies that reason to 
the unalterable conditions of human existence, thus recog- 
nizing the law of nature, in the primary and secondary senses 
of the word law, it follows that some principles will be found 
to be the same in the law of many different states. These 
principles may be judicially considered as founded on the 
necessary conditions of human existence, and as being natu- 
ral principles in the jurisprudence of any one country; not 
only because recognized by the national law, but because 
founded on the general reasoning of men living in the social 
state. They form a general or universal jurisprudence, so called 
because they are found among all civilized and enlightened 
nations. 

The Roman jurists employed the term jus gentium, law of 
nations, to designate legal principles having this general ex- 
tent. This is to be carefully distinguished from (public) in- 
ternational law, jus inter gentes, which is of comparatively 
modern growth. The term universal law has been employed 
by late English writers to designate these principles, corre- 
sponding to the jus gentium of the Roman jurists. These 
principles are inevitable deductions from the law of humanity 
itself. 

Municipal law recognizes various forms of servitude and 
bondage. No subject of a state is entirely and absolutely 
free ; but there are various degrees of restraint. Feudal slav- 
ery confines the person to a particular locality and a sub- 
ordinate range of action. Caste is a limitation of liberty 
operating upon a certain and defined class of persons. But 
slavery in its popular sense, or chattel-slavery, is that con- 
dition of a natural person in which, by the operation of law, 
the application of his physical and mental powers depends, 
as far as possible, upon the will of another who is himself 
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subject to the supreme power of the state, and in which he 
is incapable, in the view of the law, of acquiring or holding 
property, and of sustaining those relations out of which rela- 
tive rights proceed, except as the agent or instrument of an- 
other. In slavery, strictly so called, the supreme power of 
the state, in ignoring the personality of the slave, ignores 
his capacity for moral action, and commits the control of his 
conduct as a moral agent to his master. 

There are three maxims in international law which are of 
universal reception, and are thus axiomatic principles of uni- 
versal jurisprudence. The first of these is: The power of 
every state or nation is absolute, self-dependent, and supreme, 
within that space or territory which it possesses or occupies 
as its own domain, and over all persons and things therein. 
The second is: The sovereign power of one state or nation 
is not to be recognized as sovereign, or has no existence as 
such, beyond its own domain or territory, or within the space 
or territory which constitutes the domain of another possessor 
of national sovereignty. These two maxims are laws in the 
secondary sense only; they are not properly rules of action, 
but statements of a mode of existence or of action. They are 
maxims of universal law, and lie at the foundation of civil 
society. The third maxim is: The laws of one nation or 
state may, by the consent or allowance, and therefore under 
the authority, of the supreme national power in another na- 
tion or state, have the effect of law within the jurisdiction 
of the latter. This maxim is the statement of a relation or 
condition only, and therefore, like the first and second, a law 
in the secondary sense of the word daw. 

Status, or personal condition, consists in the possession of 
individual rights, and is always, at any one time, under the 
legislative power of some one state. The s/atus of a natural 
person can become a question of private international law 
only when such person is living under a certain jurisdiction, 
with a status or condition created under and by force of an- 
other jurisdiction within which he formerly lived. Shall the 
state in which such person is domiciled. recognize and enforce 
the relations created by a state in which he was formerly dom- 
iciled? This is a question coming within the scope of the 
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autonomous sovereignty of the state itself; or, in other words, 
a state may or may not recognize those relations, as it pleases. 
The tribunal which is called upon to determine any particular 
question of this kind must ascertain the will of the state. If 
there be positive legislation, that of course is authoritative 
and decisive ; but, in the absence of that, the tribunal must 
ascertain the will of the state by reference to those standards 
of natural reason which have, by anterior judicial recognition, 
and the implied sanction of the sovereign power whose will 
they execute, acquired the authority of law. The laws of 
other states are recognized as having a jural character; and, 
as a consequence of this recognition, the state will also recog- 
nize and support foreign laws, and their effects upon persons 
and things coming within its dominion, when those laws are 
not contrary to the rule of right contained in the municipal 
or internal law. This is the true source and reason of the 
rule called comity. Judicial comity is, in fact, customary 
law. It is the comity of nations, and not the comity of tribu- 
nals. The tribunal must compare the foreign law with the 
measure of right contained in the local law. Laws of differ- 
ent origin may produce similar effects, and these would every- 
where be recognized and enforced. Laws of different origin 
may produce dissimilar effects ; but these may be recognized 
and enforced partially, and with limitations and exceptions. 

Mr. Hurd thus states the simplest general principle of pri- 
vate international law applicable to the subject: That relations 
of persons and their constituent rights and obligations, exist- 
ing under the law and jurisdiction of one state, are to be ju- 
dicially admitted to international recognition (that is, to be 
allowed to have legal effect) within the jurisdiction of other 
states, when they are not inconsistent with those principles 
which, in the jurisdiction of the latter, are juridically known 
as principles of universal personal application and extent, or 
which the local law applies to all natural persons within its 
power and its territorial jurisdiction. 

Certain principles, from being constantly recognized by many 
different nations, will acquire, in the jurisprudence of any one 
nation, the known character of universal principles, or princi- 
ples of universal jurisprudence. Having once acquired the 
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character of jural rules, in the jurisprudence of each state, 
by an inductive method, —from the fact of their general rec- 
ognition,— they become vital and germinating principles, from 
which consequences are to be deductively drawn. But the 
effects of universal jurisprudence within any particular state 
may be limited by laws having a universal personal extent 
within the territorial limits of such state. Especially may this 
be done by positive legislation. 

The law of legal capacity and personality lies at the founda- 
tion of private international law, as well as of private muni- 
cipal law, and the relations of persons which constitute free- 
dom or liberty, and slavery or bondage, may be a topic of 
international private law, as well as of municipal private law. 
Certain relations, such as those between husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, are universally recog- 
nized, and form a part of universal jurisprudence. But con- 
ditions or relations not supported by universal jurisprudence 
may be sustained by what is called comity. Chattel-slavery 
will not be recognized in countries where the local or muni- 
cipal law recognizes all human beings as legal persons, with 
capacity for legal rights and duties, and attributes the right of 
personal liberty to every individual domiciled within the sphere 
of its sovereignty ; but it will be recognized in countries where 
such condition is known to the local law. But though slavery 
may not be recognized as lawful in any particular country, yet 
the relation may be recognized as having been lawful in the 
foreign country where it was formed, and the rights and obli- 
gations existing under the law of the domicile as between the 
master and third parties, in respect to the slave, may be recog- 
nized and maintained in the law of the forum. 

The above is an imperfect, though tolerably full, abstract of 
Mr. Hurd’s first two chapters, which, though introductory to 
the whole work, have something of the character of a separate 
and independent treatise. They are remarkable for thorough- 
ness of discussion, careful accuracy of statement, nice distine- 
tion of principles, and especially for the wide range of inves- 
tigation and research which the learned foot-notes show; they 
reveal an uncommon power for the examination and exposi- 
tion of juridical questions; but so far as the reception of the 
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book is concerned, we cannot but think it a little untoward, 
that, in this age of preoccupied minds and rapid movement, 
the reader should encounter upon the threshold more than a 
hundred pages of such abstract discussion. There is some- 
thing of mathematical closeness in the vigor of Mr. Hurd’s 
reasoning ; every paragraph requires fixed and concentrated 
attention, and if a single stitch be dropped, the continuity of 
the web is broken. There are but few minds, comparatively, 
that have the athletic training and the patient tenacity of 
grasp which such studies require. Mr. Hurd has a very ac- 
curate mind, and his statements are elaborately and painfully 
careful; but he is deficient in the power of illustration, and 
this is an important want in a writer who deals with juridical 
topics. Illustrations in works of this class may be compared 
to fountains by the side of a road; they do not shorten the 
journey, but they refresh the traveller, and prevent him from 
fainting by the way. 

The second part of the book, commencing with the third 
chapter and closing with the eleventh, contains an historical 
examination of the law of status, or personal condition. From 
the earliest instances of the political annexation of foreign ter- 
ritories to the dominion of the British crown, there has been 
much dispute in English jurisprudence respecting the personal 
extent of the laws of England in reference to such territories ; 
but the American doctrine always was, that the common law 
of England accompanied the English colonists as a personal 
law, and fixed their social and civil rights, as much as those of 
British subjects in England. During the colonial period, the 
extent of the common law of England, in determining the 
rights of the British-born colonists and their descendants in 
America, became generally recognized in matters of private 
law. Its operation, in determining the public rights of the 
colonists, was always a matter of controversy, settled at last 
by the Revolution. 

In determining what that common law of England was 
which accompanied the British colonists in America as a per- 

‘sonal law, it must be inquired whether, at the time of the set- 
tlement of the colonies, there were any principles of universal 
jurisprudence — any historical law of nations — affecting the 
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status or condition of natural persons, which, in England, 
could be judicially applied as part of the common law; and, 
as preliminary to such inquiry, it must be ascertained what 
principles affecting natural persons in the relations of free- 
dom or bondage under private law were judicially known 
as part of the historical law of nations at the time of the 
planting of the colonies, and the date of their charters. 

The Roman law is received by all publicists and jurists as 
the authoritative exposition of the principles of universal ju- 
risprudence. In this sense, it has been the common law of 
the greater part of modern Europe. The authority of the 
Roman law does not rest, as is often loosely stated, upon its 
intrinsic merit as an exposition of natural reason, but upon 
its judicial recognition among civilized communities. 

The Roman law regarded slavery as a condition recognized 
and maintained by the law of nations. In point of fact, it 
was a condition or status prevalent in every nation of antiq- 
uity, and universally consequent upon captivity in war. In 
other words, it was a legal condition, universally recognized 
by the natural reason of mankind, so that, before describing 
the rights of persons, the Institutes begin with the simple 
declaration that human beings are either freemen or slaves. 

But the principles universally recognized, which comprise 
the law of nations, are susceptible of change. They are modi- 
fied by the progress in material and moral civilization of 
which society itself is capable. But this change is not simul- 
taneous among all nations. During the later period of the 
Roman empire, Christianity began to modify slavery, so that 
slavery was no longer attributable to universal jurisprudence ; 
and a similar effect was produced among the nations of North- 
ern Europe. 

But Christianity introduced a new distinction into this sub- 
ject. It made difference of religious creed a foundation of 
chattel slavery in modern times. Chattel slavery of infidels 
and heathens was supported by universal jurisprudence. In 
the fifteenth century the holding of heathen negroes as slaves 
was so supported. The traffic in negro slaves was recognized ° 
by all the maritime nations of Europe. During the period with- 
in which the thirteen American colonies were founded, the 
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chattel slavery of Moors, Africans, and Indians was recognized 
as a part of universal jurisprudence. In this connection Mr. 
Hurd gives a brief abstract of the various reported cases in 
England upon the subject of slavery, down to Somerset’s case 
in 1772. But the decision in that case did not affect the 
question of slavery in the colonies. This condition became 
established under the common law of the several colonies, 
which was a local law, distinct in origin, authority, and ex- 
tent from that national common law which was in each part 
of the empire the common measure of the personal rights of 
English-born subjects. The colonial governments appear to 
have exercised without question an unlimited control over the 
condition of such persons of the Indian and African races as 
were domiciled inhabitants of their several territories. Thus 
there were two systems of personal laws in the colonies: one 
affecting English colonists and their descendants, and one 
affecting domiciled Africans and Indians; but both rested 
upon like authority, and both were equally jural in their char- 
acter. 

In the sixth chapter Mr. Hurd gives an extended statement 
of the legislation of the colonies, setting forth each statute 
and its date, with ample references to original authorities. 
This digest is prepared with great care, and will be found ex- 
tremely convenient for reference and consultation. An exam- 
ination is then made of the principles of international law on 
the continent of Europe relating to freedom and bondage, and 
the conclusion is reached, that, at and before the date of the 
American Revolution, slavery had ceased to be recognized by 
the principles of universal jurisprudence, or the law of nations, 
and was not protected by the judicial tribunals of countries 
where it did not exist by local law. In this connection Mr. 
Hurd discusses the question how far the conversion of a 
heathen slave to Christianity affected his condition ; and fur- 
ther inquires as to the right of transit for owners of slaves, 
and as to the rules of comity affecting the rights of the owner 
and the obligations of the slave. 

The ninth chapter is principally devoted to an examination 
of Lord Mansfield’s decision in Somerset’s case. In Mr. 
Murd’s view, the decision was right, upon the principles of 
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private international law as then existing; but the reasons 
for it, as stated by Lord Mansfield, were not sound. It was 
an inconsistency to declare that the relation between the mas- 
ter and slave was unlawful in England, because contrary to 
natural justice, and at the same to admit that it was a legal 
relation in the colony. He also ignored the historical origin 
of negro slavery, when he declared it to rest upon statutes 
having a definite territorial extent in and for the plantations 
and the coast of Africa. Mr. Hurd thus states the true 
grounds on which the decision is sustained. 


“ According to the principles herein before assumed, the true state- 
ment of the international law involved in Somerset's case is this: — The 
law of nations — universal jurisprudence — as then recognized by Eu- 
ropean states, did not support his bond condition, whether it was chat- 
tel slavery or the bondage of a legal person. This condition had been 
created by the local law — jus proprium — of the colony in which he 
had been a domiciled inhabitant; whether he had there been held as a 
chattel, or as a person bound to service or labor, was immaterial. 
The law of the foreign jurisdiction — the colony — was to be taken to 
be jural—a law of right—in and for the colony: its consequences 
there were legal. But the law of England (except as comprehending 
the law of nations — universal jurisprudence — if it then supported 
the slavery of heathen negroes) attributed the right of personal liberty 
to all natural persons within its territorial jurisdiction, and enforced no 
dominion of one private person over another, except in the relations of 
the family,— relations arising out of primitive and remedial law, and 
in some local districts, certain relations founded on particular customary 
law. No relation of this kind existed between Somerset and his mas- 
ter. The law which attributed the so-called ‘ personal rights’ to the 
inhabitants of English birth (except as modified by these relations) 
had a universal personal extent iz England, which prevented the 
operation of the principle of comity, since there was no statute or 
international custom by which these general principles could be lim- 
ited.” — Vol. I. pp. 377, 378. 


By the American Revolution a new sovereignty became es- 
tablished. Previously to this change, the sovereignty had been : 
held by the local governments, so far as it had not been exer- ; 
cised by the central imperial government. The aggregate 
people of the thirteen Colonies had no recognized political 
functions. But the Revolution was the act of the people col- 
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lectively, and by it and through it the people of the United 
States assumed a national existence. Yet their corporate ex- 
istence as the people of distinct States continued of necessity. 
The same integral nationality was manifested in the Revolu- 
tion, in the Confederation, and in the Constitution. The pow- 
ers assigned by the Constitution to the government of the 
United States are equally original and sovereign in the hands 
of a political unity, called the people of the United States, as 
the sovereign powers not so granted and not prohibited to the 
several States are original in the possession of the people of 
the several States; that is, the Constitution, as a political fact, 
is evidence of the investiture of certain sovereign national 
powers in the united people of the States, antecedently to the 
Constitution, as well as of the residue of sovereignty in the 
same people in their several condition of the people of distinct 
States. ‘The power of the political people of the United States 
is independent of law and of the consent of individuals, and 
is unlimited or absolute in its nature. 

The Constitution of the United States is of a twofold nature, 
being both evidence of fact and a rule of action ; or, in other 
words, it is, first, a declaration of the location of sovereign — 
power in the people of the United States as one, and in the 
people of the several States as separate polities; and, secondly, 
it is direct legislation, by the exercise of the sovereign powers 
held by the people of the United States as a political unity, 
taking the shape of either public or private law. Sovereignty 
is thus apportioned between the people of the United States 
and the people of the several States. In the determination of 
the law contained in the Constitution, the national judiciary 
is supreme, and for all private persons its decisions are the 
supreme criterion of law. But State sovereignty must be in- 
dependent of judicial power, because it would be contradictory 
to say, that a State of the Union possesses sovereign powers as 
an independent State, if an external tribunal has the right to 
decide finally what those powers are. 

In their local sovereignty, the States are to one another like 
independent nations. In the United States there are two 
classes of aliens: foreign aliens, who are aliens to the whole 
country, like Englishmen or Frenchmen, and domestic aliens, 
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who are aliens merely to the particular State sovereignty in 
which they may be found. Each State may deal with domestic 
aliens as it pleases, so far as its powers are not limited or con- 
trolled by the Constitution of the United States. The private 
international law of the United States may be divided into in- 
ternational law applied to domestic aliens, — those who, within 
the jurisdiction of a State, are alien to it, but not to the ju- 
risdiction of the general government, — and international law 
applied to foreign aliens. 

The Constitution of the United States partakes of the nature 
of a bill of rights, and comprises limitations on the powers of 
the national government, as well as on the powers reserved to 
the States. The people spoken of in that instrument was rec- 
ognized by it as previously existing, with certain defined rights. 
The private law of the Colonies was not abrogated by the Rev- 
olution. The Declaration of Independence was not intended 
to operate as private law ; and if it were, the Congress issuing 
it had no power to affect the status of persons, or to alter the 
basis of private law affecting the rights and relations of private 
persons, as such. Political liberty, as a personal right, is not 
determined by the Constitution of the United States, but by 
the local law of the several States. The Constitution of the 
United States is not a bill of rights, as against the States. The 
common law, so called, is local, and not national, though it is 
incidental to the exposition of the written national law ; and 
consequently it is alterable by the States. The determination 
of the civil condition, or status, of natural persons, belongs to 
the States exclusively, and is not included under the national 
branch of powers. Thus it is for the States to determine what 
individuals shall constitute *‘ the people,” as spoken of in the 
Constitution. Herein there has been a change. The States 
have more power over sfatus than the Colonies had; for the 
common-law rights of Englishmen were established, by that 
law, for the white inhabitants, at least, of each Colony, by the 
imperial as well as the local sovereignty. In this connection, 
Mr. Hurd suggests, but declines to answer, a significant ques- 
tion. “ Whether civil or social liberty has, in consequence 
of this political change, a better or a worse foundation in the 
present United States than in the former colonies of Great 
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Britain, is an inquiry which is not embraced in that legal 
view of the subject which is herein taken.” 

Under our system, there is an exercise, through appropriate 
tribunals, of judicial power by the national government and 
the States. But the limits of jurisdiction are not very accu- 
rately drawn, and in many things the national and State judi- 
ciaries have concurrent powers. State courts are often called 
upon to interpret and apply the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws made under it, and the national courts 
must sometimes do the like with State laws. But the national 
rule, when applied by State power, is local in territorial ex- 
tent. The State judicial function is here subordinate to the 
national. The national judicial power cannot be vested in the 
judicial officers of a State. Mr. Hurd here lays down certain 
rules or tests by which judicial functions may be discriminated 
from ministerial. 

In the sixteenth chapter, Mr. Hurd treats of the local mu- 
nicipal laws of the United States affecting conditions of free- 
dom and its contraries, considered in connection with the 
principles of public and private law which have been stated 
in previous chapters. The corporate existence of the political 
people of a State is anterior to and independent of any law, 
and their possession of sovereignty is a fact above the national 
Constitution, and not under it. Political liberty in the States, 
regarded as a private right, depends altogether upon State 
law. State constitutions, like that of the United States, are 
both evidence of sovereignty and a rule of action. The States 
enjoy all the residuary powers not held by the national gov- 
( ernment. But these powers are limited and restrained, not 
merely by written constitutions, but by common-law principles 
and rules, which would have a restricting and controlling force 
in the absence of a written constitution, and are and must be 
referred to in the construction of such constitutions. Personal 
status depends on State power, except as restrained by the 
international provisions of the Constitution. The power of the 
national government in the Territories is like that of a State 
government in the States. 

The power of Congress to determine whether slavery shall 
or shall not exist in a Territory of the United States was never 
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called in question till the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Dred Scott vs. Sandford, 19 Howard, 394. In this case it was 
held by the majority of the Court that Congress has no power 
to abolish or prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United 
States. The main ground of the decision was, that the clause 
in the Constitution of the United States which provides that 
“no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law,” applies to slaves as property, or 
that, in reference to such guaranty, they are to be considered 
property. This particular point Mr. Hurd examines at some 
length, and with great acuteness. He shows that no principle 
for denying the power was supported by a majority of the 
Court, or by more than four of the judges. The Chief Jus- 
tice, and Justices Wayne and Grier, adopting the opinion 
written by the Chief Justice, held that slaves are property by 
the national law, because rights of property in respect to them 
are specially recognized in the written Constitution, and also 
because slaves are property by common law, or an unwritten 
jurisprudence embraced in the national jurisprudence, inde- 
pendently of any specific recognition of slavery in the written 
Constitution. Mr. Justice Daniel appears to have relied exelu- 
sively on the clauses of the written Constitution referring to 
slaves. Mr. Justice Campbell and Mr. Justice Catron rested 
their conclusions on other grounds. 

Mr. Hurd denies that, in the Constitution, slaves are re- 
ferred to as property by local law, or that slaves are property 
under national law. The Constitution recognizes that certain 
natural persons have rights over certain other natural persons, 
and by the State law these latter may be property, and not 
legal persons; but it does not follow that the Constitution 
recognizes them as property. There is a distinction between 
rights supported by a law of national authority and rights sup- 
ported by a law having national extent. If the Chief Justice 
be correct, it would follow that, in the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion in question, slaves are regarded as property throughout 
the entire dominion of the United States. The question of 
the proper interpretation of these clauses Mr. Hurd postpones 
to a later portion of his work. 

But, in a portion of the Chief Justice’s opinion, the broader 
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ground seems to be relied on, that the slaveholder’s right 
comes within the guaranty, because there is no difference be- 
tween property in a slave and other property ; or perhaps the 
doctrine held may be thus expressed, — that there is no dis- 
tinction in law, or in the jurisprudence which may be applied 
by the national judiciary, between rights of property in respect 
to slaves and rights in respect to slaves as property. This 
argument Mr. Hurd meets by an application of the doctrines 
laid down in a former part of his work. The meaning of the 
word “ property,”’ as used in the Constitution, is to be ascer- 
tained by known and recognized rules of interpretation; and, 
in inquiring whether it means or may mean property in slaves, 
we must inquire whether such property is now, or was at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, sanctioned and en- 
forced by the universal jurisprudence of all juridical nations, 
or a law of nations; and both these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative. Property in human beings is not 
now, was not then, known to universal jurisprudence. It 
rests upon local common law, and not upon national common 
law. For many years before the Revolution, the condition 
of an American-born negro held in involuntary servitude, 
whether chattel slave or bond person, and the correspondent 
rights of the master or owner, rested exclusively on the local 
law —jus proprium—of some one Colony, and were not inter- 
nationally recognized, in the several parts of the empire, as 
effects of universal jurisprudence. Mr. Hurd also examines 
the doctrines of a speech made by Senator Benjamin in the 
Kansas debate. 

In this connection Mr. Hurd touches upon the confusion 
arising from want of precision in terms. Thus, the phrase 
“ positive law” is sometimes used, and correctly used, to des- 
ignate any rule which is made coercive by a state, and thus 
distinguishable from natural equity or natural justice ; but it 
is also sometimes used to designate statute law, or positive 
legislation, as distinguished from customary or unwritten law. 
So, too, jurists sometimes confound their own ideas of right 
with the conception of right furnished by the juridical history 
of the world, and, instead of assuming that certain principles 
are founded in natural reason because of their universal recog- 
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nition, they reverse the process, and hold that certain princi- 
ples ought to be generally received because conformable to 
their individual natural reason, — in other words, that a rule 
is not right because it is universal, but that, because it is right, 
it ought to be universal. 

In the concluding portions of the sixteenth chapter, Mr. 
Hurd presents some ingenious and original views in illustra- 
tion of the inconsistency in denying to Congress a legislative 
power over slavery in the Territories. 

The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters, com- 
prising the first two hundred and eighteen pages of the sec- 
ond volume, are occupied with an historical or chronological 
abstract of the various legislative enactments in and for the 
several States and Territories of the United States, affect- 
ing personal condition or status, being a continuation of the 
abstract of the colonial laws having like effect, which was 
given in the sixth chapter. In this is also included a notice 
of those provisions of the several State constitutions which 
affect this topic of private law. This abstract, like that of the 
colonial legislation, is very carefully prepared, and contains 
the results of much patient and intelligent toil. 

In his twentieth chapter Mr. Hurd resumes the thread of 
his exposition, and partly restates and recapitulates the princi- 
ples previously laid down, treating of the conditions under 
which private international law may exist in the United States. 
There are two political sources of the law prevailing in each 
State, one national and one local; and every person within 
the limits of the United States, while he remains everywhere 
under the same national law, is always also under some par- 
ticular or local subjection to a law proceeding from a State or 
local authority. Thus, as before said, aliens are of two class- 
es, — foreign and domestic. The condition of all natural per- 
sons is primarily determined by the judicial will of the State, 
and international private law in each State rests on its sev- 
eral power. But an exception may have been created by 
provisions in the Constitution of the United States to the 
exercise of State power over aliens. According to Mr. Hurd’s 
view of the nature of the Constitution, every provision con- 
tained in it which declares the rights and obligations of pri- 
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vate persons, is of itself sufficient to give legal existence to 
those rights and obligations in the relation which they consti- 
tute ; but if the Constitution is to be considered the formulary 
of a federal compact between States, then these provisions 
would have the character of public international law only, 
resembling ordinary international treaties or compacts. But 
under either theory there is place for international private 
law, because these clauses recognize the fact that there are 
certain powers of sovereignty vested in the States, which, ex- 
cept as by these clauses limited, are exercised independently, 
and affect the condition and relations of all persons within 
each State, as by its own local law. So far as the relations of 
foreign alien persons are not fixed by any provisions in the 
Constitution, the private international law determines their 
condition under the national or State jurisdiction respectively, 
only through its recognition and allowance by the government 
of the United States, or by the several States individually ; 
and wherever the relations of domestic aliens are undeter- 
mined by the Constitution, or by the legislation of Congress 
under it, they are determined by international law, as received 
and allowed by the source of the municipal (local) law there- 
in. The rules regulating such relations may be drawn from 
a general international private law, founded on custom. The 
judicial allowance of any rules or maxims to have inter- 
national effect in any particular case where specific legisla- 
tion does not apply, is to be settled on this, among other 
considerations, — that a change of sovereignty abrogates in 
any State only those laws which are inconsistent with the 
new sovereignty. Hence, what was received as private in- 
ternational law between the Colonies would have the same 
effect now, unless changed by positive legislation ; and thus 
the general principles illustrated in the ¢ustomary jurispru- 
dence of the Colonies, together with the constitutional pro- 
visions and the legislation of Congress and of the several 
States, having either international or quasi international ef- 
fect, constitute the private international law of the United 
States. According to the various extent of the powers held 
by the national government and the States, this international 
law will be either national or local law. But in its application 
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to persons, it may also be distinguished as either domestic 
international law, or foreign international law. The former 
is earlier in the order of historical development than the lat- 
ter, and in the natural order its exposition precedes that of 
the latter. It has two principal divisions: the first, that law 
which, though international by the character of the persons 
to whom it applies, is identified in its source and authority 
with the national municipal law, and is found either in the 
Constitution itself, operating as private law, or in the legisla- 
tion of Congress under the Constitution ; and the second, that 
which, though international by the character of the persons 
to whom it applies, is identified in authority with some local 
municipal (State) law. 

The clauses in the Constitution which have the effect of 
private international law for the several States, by limiting 
or extending the operation of their respective local laws, are 
those contained in the first and second sections of the Fourth 
Article, as follows : — 


“Section I. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the 
effect thereof.” 

“Section II. 1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

“2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

“3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 


These provisions will be considered principally in their 
effect upon relations of private persons, in which those rights 
and obligations are involved which enter into the condition 
of freedom and its contraries. These provisions are inter- 
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national in their effect, but though they rest for their au- 
thority upon the same political power as other provisions of 
the Constitution do, there may be some doubts as to the per- 
sons who are the immediate subjects of the law which they 
contain, — whether the States, in their political personality, 
are subjects of the relation created by them, or whether, like 
other provisions of the Constitution, they operate on natural 
persons within the limits of the United States independently 
of the powers vested in the States severally, and are a law 
within each State by resting on the national authority of the 
United States, irrespectively of the juridical action of the 
States as separate polities. Mr. Hurd indicates four different 
views which may be taken of these provisions, involving differ- 
- ent conceptions of their practical operation on the relations of 
private persons. According to the first of these, the clauses 
under discussion have only the force of a compact between 
the States, and the States alone are charged with the duty of 
giving them practical effect. The other three constructions 
agree in attributing to these clauses the force of law in the 
strict and proper sense, but they differ in respect to the per- 
sons who are taken to be bound by them. But it does not 
follow, from the juxtaposition of these clauses in the Constitu- 
tion, or from their all having an international effect, that a 
similar construction should be given to each one of them. 
So, too, their character as public law, or their connection with 
the possessors of the sovereign power in the United States, 
may be distinguished from their purpose and object as private 
law, or their effect*upon private persons, inasmuch as, under 
any view of their construction, the intended effect upon the 
legal condition of private persons must be supposed to be the 
same. The question whether the States or private persons are 
the subjects of the rights which each provision creates may 
be conveniently postponed to that of the application of such 
provision as private law, and to the determination of the rights 
and obligations of private persons under it so far as they may 
be connected with the conditions of freedom and of bondage. 
Whatever their legal force and operation may be, such pro- 
visions are subject to the rules of construction and interpre- 
tation which would apply to international agreements. To 
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ascertain their effect on the relations of private persons, 
reference must be had to the anterior juridical action of the 
constituent parties in the determination of relations arising 
under the same or parallel circumstances; that is, to the 
international private law of the colonial period and the 
periods of the Revolution and the Confederation, comprising 
the municipal law of the whole empire, and that rule of im- 
perfect authority which prevailed among various jurisdictions, 
and rested within each upon its several local authority for its 
legal effect upon private persons. 

In his twenty-second chapter, Mr. Hurd discusses the first 
section of the fourth article, the legislation of Congress in 
regard to it, and the judicial opinions in cases wherein the 
statutes of Congress have been relied on as determining the 
rights and obligations of private persons. The weight of judi- 
cial opinion seems to support the doctrine that legal operation 
or effect on the substantive rights of the parties is not involved 
in the received doctrine of the conclusiveness of judgments 
under the statute, though Mr. Hurd inclines to the opinion 
that, under the language of the Constitution, such effect might 
be given to the judgments of another State in the forum of 
jurisdiction. 

In the twenty-third chapter, Mr. Hurd considers the mean- 
ing of the word “ citizen,” or rather of the phrase “ citizens 
of each State,” as used in the first paragraph of the second 
section of the fourth article, with special reference to the 
question whether a negro can be a citizen of the United States. 


‘The term citizen is susceptible of variouseshades of meaning. 


It is often used as equivalent to subject, or, in our country, 
to a native or naturalized subject having a domicile. It is in 
this sense that the word seems to be understood by Story and 
Kent, in their comments upon the clause in question. If this 
be the definition of the term, the meaning of the constitu- 
tional provision is obvious enough. But if citizenship indi- 
cates a condition of superior privilege, —if citizen means 
something more than subject, — then it must be inquired 
whether the persons to be regarded as “citizens of each 
State’? are determined by the juridical will of the State of 
their domicile, or whether there is some national or common 
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standard for their recognition. To determine these questions, 
Mr. Hurd applies those historical rules and principles which 
are the guiding lights of his whole inquiry. To ascertain the 
meaning of any doubtful term in the Constitution, we must 
inquire how the term was previously used by the parties who 
made the Constitution ; and the answer can be found only in 
the enunciation of law which had had international effect 
among the States and Colonies. Such law, whatever may have 
been its source or the authority on which it rested, must in a 
great degree have been identified with the international usage 
of all civilized nations. The use of terms by the constituent 
parties, in this branch of jurisprudence, is therefore in a 
great degree identified with the use of such terms in the 
general international law of civilized nations. 

Mr. Hurd then shows historically, that, from the origin of 
the Roman law downward, there has been recognized in uni- 
versal jurisprudence a distinction between natural persons, on 
the ground of their having or not having certain civic privi- 
leges; in other words, a distinction between citizen and sub- 
ject. The most marked illustration is found in the personal 
distinction between the negro and Indian races and the Eu- 
ropean or white race, as affecting the possession of civil rights 
under the juridical power of civilized nations; but it is not 
the only one. The disabilities of persons of Hebrew race who 
adhered to their ancient creed, and of persons of the race 
ealled in English the Gypsy, have been maintained in the 
law of every European nation. Their status of civil disability 
may be said, from its general enforcement, to have been a 
doctrine of the jus gentium for those countries since the Chris- 
tian era. Now, in any international compact the word citizen 
would have been held to mean only those persons who, at 
the time of entering into it, were citizens by universal juris- 
prudence, and such a rule would control the meaning of the 
word in the compact, even after one of the contracting parties 
had removed the civic disabilities previously existing. For 
instance, suppose that a state called Northland had made a 
treaty with another state called Southland, in which it was 
provided that the citizens of each should have certain privi- 
leges in the territory of the other, and at the date of the 
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treaty Jews were in both states laboring under such civic 
disabilities that they were not citizens ; and suppose that, at a 
subsequent period, Northland by positive legislation had re- 
moved the civic disabilities under which Jews had formerly 
labored, and made them citizens; it would still be the duty 
of the courts of Northland to give to the word citizen, as used 
in the treaty, the meaning which it had borne by mutual 
recognition at the date of the treaty, and not that which had 
been given to it by the jus proprium of Northland. 

Applying these principles to the case in hand, the conclu- 
sion is reached, that, in order to find the meaning of the term 
“ citizens of each State,” we must inquire whether the parties 
to that instrument, at and before the date of its adoption, 
held practically that all subjects were citizens, or whether 
they limited the rights of citizenship to a particular class ; 
and this question is answered by the historical fact or state- 
ment, that negroes and Indians were not recognized as citizens 
by any rule of national authority and extent, that only free 
persons of the European or white race were so recognized, 
and that consequently the term must be so interpreted. 

In some sense a citizen of a State is still a citizen of the 
United States. He is so in all those points wherein citizens 
and subjects are identical. He owes allegiance to the United 
States, and can claim its protection. So far as foreign na- 
tions are concerned, every citizen of a State is a citizen of the 
United States. In this view, a refusal by the State Depart- 
ment to grant passports to negroes would be the denial of 
an unquestioned right, if the applicant were a citizen of the 
State in which he lived. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, Mr. Hurd proceeds to con- 
sider what are the rights intended by the phrase “all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens,” as used in the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution. The question 
presents itself, whether the intended standard of these privi- 
leges and immunities depends on the law of the domicile of 
* the citizens of each State,” or on the law of the State forum 
in which they appear as aliens, or whether some common cri- 
terion is here implied, and if so, how it is to be ascertained. 
Some of the judicial decisions upon this subject are exam- 
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ined, and from them it may be gathered that they reject the 
law of the State of the citizen’s domicile as the standard of 
the privileges and immunities to be accorded to him in every 
other State. It seems, too, that they would find the standard 
rather in the rights enjoyed by citizens domiciled in the forum 
of jurisdiction, than in a national standard of privilege. But, 
in Mr. Hurd’s opinion, the question can be determined only 
by construing the provision with reference to that interna- 
tional or quasi-international law which formerly prevailed 
as between the Colonies and States. The privileges and im- 
munities of any of the inhabitants of the Colonies or other 
parts of the empire, or of the States before the Constitution, 
when appearing as domestic aliens in other parts of the em- 
pire or in other States, were not measured either by the law 
of their local domicile or by that of the Colony or State where- 
in they might be, but by the common law of the personal 
rights of inhabitants of England, which had a personal extent 
in all parts of the empire before the Revolution ; consequently, 
the effect of this clause is to continue the pre-existing com- 
mon law of the Colonies, so far as it contained a standard of 
the rights of citizens of one locality appearing as domestic 
aliens within another jurisdiction; although, by the Revolu- 
tion, and the establishment of new forms of government, the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship in the case of domi- 
ciled inhabitants became altogether determinable by local law. 
If this be correct, it would follow that other rights and privi- 
leges, not included in this standard, might properly be denied 
in a State to the citizen of another State, even though they 
should be actually enjoyed by the residents within the forum 
of jurisdiction, and should be similar to those held by such 
citizen of another State in his place of domicile. This con- 
clusion seems reconcilable with most of the judicial decisions, 
as well as with the language of Kent and Story. 

The possible application of the provisions of this clause in 
all cases would open a wide range of inquiry; but Mr. Hurd 
confines himself to a consideration of the question whether it 
guarantees the rights of a slave-owner over his slave, in any 
case, in a non-slaveholding State. The courts of the non- 
slaveholding States have uniformly rejected any such claim, on 
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the ground that the law of the State in which the slave-owner 
may be found is the standard of the rights incident to citizen- 
ship. So far as the common law of England, operating as 
a personal law with national extent in the Colonies or the 
States, was the standard of these rights, it did not maintain 
the claim of a slave-owner. Nor was it maintained by the 
private international law prevailing in the Colonies or States 
before the adoption of the Constitution. Nor is it sustained 
by the doctrine of judicial comity, because comity is subject 
to legislative alteration, and the courts must, in applying the 
su-called rule of comity, declare the will of the State, and not 
their own. Long before the formation of the Constitution, 
the slavery of negroes had ceased to rest on universal juris- 
prudence, and was ascribable solely to the particular law — jus 
proprium — of some one Colony or State; and, even in the 
slaveholding Colonies or States, it is questionable whether the 
condition had not so essentially changed that the slave was no 
longer mere property, but a person owing service in a rela- 
tion to another person. Certainly the slave is not now prop- 
erty by international law. 


In the twenty-fifth chapter, Mr. Hurd discusses the mean- 


ing of the phrase * treason, felony, or other crime,” as used 


in one of the sections of the fourth article of the Constitution 
in reference to fugitives from justice. There have been many 
instances in which this question has been considered by the 
chief executive officers of the State governments and their 
legal advisers, the Attorneys-General of the States, and it 
has been sometimes subjects of discussion in the State legis- 
latures. Generally the cases have been those in which the 
Governors of slaveholding States have made requisitions on 
the Governors of non-slaveholding States for the delivery of 
fugitives charged with offences against the slave-code, and the 
claim has been denied, on the ground that such acts were not 
recognized as offences by the code of the State where the 
fugitive was found. But Mr. Hurd, admitting that this 
clause should be construed strictly, holds that it should 
be interpreted by rules applicable to international treaties 
or compacts, as well as by such as apply to legislative acts. 
Regarded as au international compact, the standard of the 
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interpretation of the words employed must be one common to 
the States as the constituent parties, and this standard must 
be found in the pre-existing law having international effect 
between the Colonies and States ; and although at the date of 
the Constitution property in slaves had ceased to be supported 
by universal jurisprudence, yet it continued in nearly all the 
States as an effect of local law, and it must be presumed that 
the parties to an international compact continue to recognize 
the jural character of one another’s laws. Before an inter- 
national compact should be interpreted on the ground that 
the jural character of slavery in the slaveholding States had 
been denied by the non-slaveholding States, some positive 
declarations to that effect, anterior to, er contemporary with, 
the formation of the compact, should be shown; but, so far 
from there being any such declarations, the written and un- 
written jurisprudence of the non-slaveholding States contains 
many recognitions of the validity of the slave laws of the 
slaveholding States ; and even the Constitution itself contains 
some provisions which, as national private law, support, in cer- 
tain circumstances, rights and obligations incident to slavery, 
and others which involve its recognition, as an effect of the 
local (internal) law, by the national government, in such 
States as may have adopted it or allowed it to continue. 
Upon these grounds, the refusal of the Executives of many 
of the non-slaveholding States to surrender fugitives charged 
with offences against laws peculiar to the status of slavery is 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution; though, as Mr. 
Hurd says, “ unless the solution of such controversies can be 
placed in the hands of the judiciary, it seems impossible to 
arrive at any definite rule in such cases.” 

In the twenty-fifth chapter, Mr. Hurd also considers the 
question who may be claimed under the term “held to 
service or labor,” and says that there ‘has never been any 
judicial doubt that it includes slaves as well as apprentices. 
The word * escaping” has almost uniformly been construed 
to exclude slaves who have been voluntarily brought by their 
masters into a non-slaveholding State. 

In that portion of the second volume — being nearly one 
half — which is comprised between the twenty-sixth and 
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thirtieth chapters inclusive, Mr. Hurd discusses the constitu- 
tional provisions respecting fugitives from justice and fugitives 
from labor and service, the latter principally, and the former 
incidentally. He examines the legislation of Congress upon 
these points, and the various judicial opinions which have 
been called forth, directly and indirectly, by the so-called 
Fugitive Slave Laws of 1793 and 1850, as well as by the mem- 
orable Dred Scott casc. Without undertaking to give an 
abstract of Mr. Hurd’s discussion and analysis, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with stating the conclusions at which he arrives. 

He holds that these clauses of the Constitution have the 
character of private international law, and as such are bind- 
ing upon all persons within the limits of the United States, 
irrespectively of any juridical action on the part of any State. 
They create a legal relation, in which the Governor of a State 
demandant, or a private claimant, is the subject of a right, 
and a private person, the fugitive from justice or from labor, 
is the subject of the obligation. As a consequence of this 
construction, it will follow that the demand or claim of such 
rights and the denial of such obligations will create cases 
such as are mentioned in the third article of the Constitution 
as within the judicial power of the United States, and such as 
are within the concurrent judicial power of the States, be- 
cause the subject-matter is within the original jurisdiction of 
the States. It further follows, that these provisions of the 
Constitution may be enforced, independently of any legis- 
lution, by the ordinary courts of the United States and of the 
several States, having concurrent powers, the Supreme Court 
of the United States having the same power over the courts of 
the several States as in other cases where constitutional ques- 
tions are involved. 

But though the provisions of the Constitution are in them- 
selves in the nature of a law, with a self-executing power, yet 
there is no reason why Congress should not legislate in aid of 
these provisions, so as to afford means and instruments for 
their more easy and speedy execution. Concurrent legisla- 
tion might also be exercised by the several States. But such 
legislation, whether national or State, must always be such as 
to carry inte effect the judicial power, whether of the United 
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States or of the separate States. Mr. Hurd applies these 
principles to the actual legislation of Congress, and especially 
to the Fugitive Slave Law, so called, of 1850, which he subjects 
to a long and searching analysis and examination. His con- 
clusion is, that the law is unconstitutional on two grounds: 
first, because the action of the Commissioners in granting a 
certificate involves an exercise of the judicial power of the 
United States, and the Commissioners are not such judicial 
officers as are known to the Constitution; and secondly, be- 
cause it violates the seventh article of the Amendments, in 
not allowing a determination by a jury of the issues arising 
on a claim for a fugitive from service. We omit an abstract 
of Mr. Hurd’s reasoning on these points, not merely because 
so doing would expand our article to an unreasonable length, 
but also because it would give to it a flavor too strongly pro- 
fessional for the general readers to whom our pages are ad- 
dressed ; but we earnestly commend this portion of his work 
to the careful attention of those who are willing to prove all 
things, and hold fast to that which is true, and especially of 
lawyers and of men who are, or who aspire to be, engaged in 
public life. Whether Mr. Hurd’s conclusions be assented to 
or not, it must be agreed by all, that nothing can exceed 
the thoroughness of his discussion, the fairness with which he 
states the propositions that he examines, and the conscientious 
loyalty to truth which is the guiding light of his mind. The 
course of his investigation leads him to examine several re- 
ported cases, among them Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 
557; Sims’s Case, 7 Cushing, 285; and Ableman vs. Booth, 3 
Wisconsin, 1, and 21 Howard, 506. 

Mr. Hurd states the provisions of such a law as, in his 
judgment, would have satisfied the other requirements of the 
Constitution, while it would also have carried out the purposes 
of the provision for delivery of fugitives from labor. He 
would have a preliminary hearing before commissioners or 
magistrates, who might have been empowered to act in these 
cases as the Commissioners are empowered to act. They might 
have been authorized to commit, arrest, detain, or keep the 
person claimed as a fugitive, who, being then in the custody of 
the United States, and not in that of the claimant individually, 
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should afterwards have been brought before some judicial offi- 
cer capable of deciding the case in virtue of the judicial power 
of the United States, or of the concurrent power of some State, 
where the State might have consented to its exercise. The 
necessity of summary proceedings on these claims is generally 
based on the assumption that, in the non-slaveholding States, 
juries, whatever the evidence might be, would never or rarely 
find that the person claimed had escaped from service, being 
therein actuated by hostility towards the slaveholding States, 
or by opinions respecting the ethical character of the laws of 
those States, leading them to regard the provision of the Con- 
stitution as void in the forum of conscience. But supposing 
this to be true, the objection may be met by providing that the 
trial by jury shall be had in some other locality than the State 
in which the supposed fugitive is arrested, and by a law which 
should provide for a transfer, by public authority, of the sup- 
posed fugitive to the jurisdiction from which he is said to have 
escaped, and a hearing there before a jury, on a demand of 
either party. 

From the analysis we have thus given of Mr. Hurd’s book, 
imperfect as it has necessarily been, our readers will see how 
conspicuous its merits are, how wide a range of inquiry it 
covers, what patient research it shows, and what loyalty to 
truth has inspired it. Although we have indicated, as we went 
along, some of its marked characteristics, yet we feel that we 
shall not have done full justice to a most laborious student 
and conscientious inquirer, without indicating a little more 
distinctly some of the points wherein this treatise is entitled 
to claim a superiority over such others upon the same subject 
as have fallen under our notice. First of all, we think it re- 
markable for the distinctness and precision with which it states 
the origin and foundation of slavery, as a relation once recog- 
nized by universal jurisprudence, in opposition to the popular 
notion that it is the creature of positive law, understood in the 
sense of a legislative enactment. In this connection, Mr. 
Hurd’s manly and vigorous criticism upon Lord Mansfield’s 
judgment in Somerset’s case is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. And as slavery was a relation, or status, of customary 
law, not created by legislation, but recognized by it as anterior 
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in point of time, so it was subject to a law of decay analogous 
to the law from which it derived its existence, and it gradually 
ceased to be a relation enforced by universal jurisprudence, 
but rested upon the jus proprium, the municipal law, of each 
state. Lord Mansfield did not establish, but he announced, 
the principle on which Somerset was entitled to his freedom. 
And whenever slavery ceased to be recognized by universal 
jurisprudence, or the law of nations, the question whether it 
should be maintained in any particular jurisdiction would de- 
pend upon the question whether it was consistent or inconsist- 
ent with the personal rights attributed to all subjects within 
the limits of that jurisdiction. 

The Roman law was at one period exactly identical with 
universal jurisprudence, and it still forms a large part of the 
customary law of all civilized nations. Savigny has written a 
treatise which he calls “ The Roman Law of To-day,” — Sys- 
tem des Heutigen Rimischen Rechts. But the Roman law, or 
the Corpus Juris Civilis of Justinian, is of authority with us, 
or with any people, not because it is just, reasonable, or con- 
formable to natural equity, but because the nations of the ciy- 
ilized world have accepted it as a juridical standard of right, 
in the absence of rules originating in their own legislative or 
judicial action. The Roman law is not generally received be- 
cause it is right, but because it has been generally received it 
is to be presumed to be right. This doctrine is derived as a 
consequence from the broader proposition, that, in finding a 
rule of law, in cases where no rule originating in the several 
legislative or judicial action of the sovereign of the forum is 
ascertainable, a court is bound to recur to the action of other 
actual possessors of the juridical power of society, that is, to 
the jurisprudence of other states and nations, in preference 
to its own ideas of justice. When a judge’s own standard of 
morality becomes the measure of juridical right, we have a 
rule as variable and uncertain as would be the Chancellor’s 
foot for the measure so called, to borrow Selden’s witty but 
unfair saying about equity.* 


* The case of Deerfield vs. Arms, 17 Pick. 41, may be cited as an illustration of 
the vitality and enduring authority of the Roman law. An island hrd been formed 
by alluvial deposits in the bed of the Deerfield River, and the question was, how it 
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Mr. Hurd also puts the doctrine of comity upon clear and 
intelligible ground. The word comity, like equity, has both a 
popular and a technical sense. Most laymen, and not a few 
lawyers, understand by equity a system in which the rules of 
natural justice are applied to modify the rigor of the common 
law. But this is not a correct statement of the distinction. 
Equity differs from the common law in its forms and instru- 
ments, but not in its principles. The chancellor is as much 
bound by precedent as the common-law judge. So comity is 
popularly understood to have some sort of vague analogy to 
the rules of good-breeding and the usages of polite society, 
and it is supposed that we recognize the laws of another na- 
tion as we abstain from laughing at any little peculiarities of 
manner in a stranger whom we are entertaining at our table. 
But comity rests upon no such airy foundation, but upon a 
principle or law, which is, that every sovereignty is bound to 
recognize as jural a relation created by the will of another 
sovereignty, unless it be inconsistent with some right attrib- 
uted to all natural persons within its territory. Comity 
depends upon the will of the state, and not of the tribunal 
which announces it; and where that will is in any authorita- 
tive way made known, the courts must conform to it, whether 
it agrees or not with their own ethical judgment. 

In the method of the work Mr. Hurd begins with the state- 
ment of fundamental principles, or the derivation of legal 
rules by the method a posteriori, the historical method, as 
opposed to the adoption of principles a priori, with a view of 
arriving at certain results or foregone conclusions which are 
assumed to be ethically right. In his introductory chapters, 
he carefully discriminates between jurisprudence and political 
ethics. The former is the science of what the rule given or 


should be divided and apportioned among the riparian proprietors. The books of 
the common law supplied no rule for the case, as, owing to the physical geography 
of England, such questions had not arisen in regard to its rivers. But a rule was 
found in the civil law, and applied by the late Chief Justice Shaw, in a luminous 
and satisfactory judgment. The argument for the demandants was made, and the 
authorities from the civil law were supplied, by the late James C. Alvord, a bright 
light early quenched, whose private worth and professional promise are still freshly 
and affectionately remembered by those of his contemporaries who had the oppor- 
tunity of observing and knowing them. 
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allowed by the state is; the latter is the science of what ought 
to be the rule. The rules of universal jurisprudence, in 
point of fact, conform to the ethical judgment of man; but 
their authority is derived, not from such conformity, but from 
the fact of their universality. To start with the natural con- 
science, and to say that a law is a principle of universal juris- 
prudence because it conforms to that conscience, — in other 
words, to seek the foundation of universal jurisprudence in 
one’s own moral instincts, — is to reverse the natural order, 
and to substitute the deductive for the inductive method. 
So the arrangement of our author’s materials is synthetic. 
He starts from fundamental principles, and follows the course 
of legal effects to a certain class of practical questions, instead 
of taking up certain concrete propositions and analyzing them, 
in order to show whether they are or are not founded on 
fundamental, admitted principles. Mr. Hurd treats slavery 
very much as De Tocqueville treats democracy. In the suits 
of Democracy vs. Monarchy, and Democracy vs. Aristocracy, 
De Tocqueville does not hold a brief for either plaintiff or 
defendant; but, to follow out the illustration, he is like a 
master in chancery, who reports upon a question submitted to 
him by the court. He finds a great country governed by 
democratic institutions, and carefully examines these institu- 
tions, their origin, their tendency, their advantages, and their 
dangers ; but his own judgment as to the expediency or de- 
sirableness of democracy he keeps in abeyance. So Mr. Hurd 
finds the institution of slavery existing in a considerable por- 
tion of our country, and thoroughly examines it in its jural, 
and incidentally in its political, aspects and relations ; but the 
ethical judgment to be passed upon it forms no part of his 
plan, and is resolutely kept out of view. To all that fervid 
anti-slavery zeal might urge, Mr. Hurd replies, or might 
reply, in the words of the great Cujacius: “ Nihil hoc ad 
edictum Pretoris.” 

In his views of the nature of the Constitution, and of the 
distribution of the sum of sovereign powers between the na- 
tional government and the States, Mr. Hurd belongs to the 
Federal school of interpretation and exposition, though the 
originality and independence of his mind forbid him to sub- 
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scribe unreservedly to the creed of any particular school or 
party. According to him, the Constitution derives its author- 
ity from the act of an integral people of the United States ; 
and he denies the construction which makes it a compact be- 
tween several pre-existing sovereignties. The aggregate peo- 
ple of the thirteen States, and not the thirteen States, made 
the Constitution, though, in making it, the people used the 
State organizations as convenient instruments, or machinery, 
in constructing their new political edifice. Hence the Consti- 
tution, so far as it is a rule of action, acts on natural persons 
only, and never on the States, as its subjects. The States have 
no international relations towards one another. The inter- 
national law contained in the Constitution is private law, and 
quasi-international ; and all other international law operating 
as between the States is private law, resting on State author- 
ity. It is not contemplated in the Constitution that the 
States should take any cognizance of one another. 

The possession of sovereign power is always a question of 
fact, and to be determined historically. The Constitution is 
the evidence, and not the cause, of the distribution of the 
powers of an independent nationality between the people of 
the United States and the people of the several States. The 
present distribution of sovereign powers between an integral 
people of the United States and the people of the several 
States, is the continuation of the distribution which existed 
from the first settlement of the country. There was always a 
local sovereignty coexistent with, and, in the theory of the 
colonies, co-ordinate with, the imperial or national sovereignty. 
At the Revolution, the powers held by the imperial govern- 
ment passed, for the greater part, as matter of fact, by revo- 
lutionary devolution, not to the States severally, but to the 
integral people of the United States. 

The people of the United States and the people of the 
several States are co-ordinates in the possession of the powers 
held by them respectively. There is no grant on either side. 
The national government has nothing to do with the States as 
such, and, except by the guaranty of a republican government, 
has nothing to do with the people of a State in their corporate 
capacity. If the people of the United States, the integral 
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people, were to assume the reserved powers of the States, or 
of any one State, the act would be revolutionary, like any 
other change in the location of sovereign power. The admis- 
sion of a new State into the Union is an occurrence of the 
same nature: it is an autonomic development of sovereignty, 
and not an act taking place under law in the ordinary sense. 

Upon the transfer of its powers from the imperial gov- 
ernment to the integral people of the United States at the 
Revolution, an exception seems to have occurred in respect 
to certain rights of private persons which had been, to some 
undefined extent, under the imperial authority, since it ap- 
pears that the States acquired exclusive power over the per- 
sonal rights of all within their limits, except as restricted by 
those provisions of the Constitution in the first and second 
sections of the fourth article which affect persons within the 
States only as they may be domiciled inhabitants, or citizens, 
of another State, while the personal rights of the domiciled in- 
habitants are entirely dependent on the State power." 

In this connection, Mr. Hurd suggests a pertinent inquiry, 
— to which recent events in the history of the country, not 
anticipated when the inquiry was made, have given a peculiar 
and unexpected interest, — whether this difference between 
the present and the ante-Revolutionary distribution of power 
has not been, politically speaking, an injury to civil liberty, 
and whether it might not be better to have a certain portion 
of the powers held by each State over personal rights pass 
into the class of national powers. In the colonial period, 
the crown, or the imperial sovereignty, protected or might 
protect the subject against gross invasions of liberty or per- 
sonal right by the colonial legislature or the colonial magis- 
trate. It was a distant tribunal ; its power was not to be set 
in motion upon light pretexts or for trivial causes; but it 
existed, and was held in reserve to be put in force when the 
occasion was grave and the stake weighty. The colonial sub- 
ject, oppressed or threatened by local or provincial tyranny, 
might resort to the throne for protection or redress. But now 
the personal rights of the domiciled inhabitants of each State 
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are under the exclusive control of that State. The President 
does not replace the King, nor Congress Parliament. 

If events should ever verify Mr. Hurd’s sagacity, and 
prove his suggestion to have a practical, and not merely a 
speculative importance, we must take refuge in the common- 
place reflection, that political institutions, like all the works 
of man’s hand, are imperfect, and that no political problem is 
more difficult than to combine an ample grant of power with 
perfect security against the abuse of that power. Do what 
you will, — arrange your checks and balances as you may, — 
the subject will sometimes be oppressed by the sovereign, 
whether the sovereignty reside in one or in many; but expe- 
rience and observation show that power which is distributed 
among many is less likely to be abused than that which is 
held by one, and that majorities, though often capricious and 
unjust, are rarely vindictive and cruel. 

In this connection, we may remark that there seems to 
be a general impression that the rights of private persons 
are secure in proportion to the smallness of the political 
integer on which they depend. The attachment shown to 
State Rights, so called, seems to be connected with this po- 
litical instinct ; as if liberty and property were of necessity 
safer when entirely dependent upon the will of the State, than 
they would be if they depended upon the will of the nation. 
Men love their town or city first, then their State, and lastly 
the nation. These instincts may be natural, but it may be 
doubted whether they are sound, and whether the smaller the 
body, and the greater the facility with which the law may be 
changed, the more danger there is of individual oppression. 
Passions are made intense by compression ; and no tyranny is 
more galling than that which is limited in its sphere, local in 
its origin, and trivial in its cause. 

We have had occasion to point out some of the practical 
applications of Mr. Hurd’s speculations, in stating his views 
upon the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law, and his 
comments upon the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case; but there is yet another, and the most im- 
portant of all. We refer to the question of slavery in the 
Territories, or, rather, the power of Congress over slavery in 
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the Territories,— the only question which the wisdom and 
patriotism of the country have not been able to solve, and 
which is the pretext, if not the cause, — the causa sine qua 
non, if not the causa causans,— of the deplorable civil war 
which is now desolating the land. Mr. Hurd’s views on this 
question may be thus briefly stated. As slavery is not now 
supported by universal jurisprudence, but in every slavehold- 
ing country rests on the particular law — jus proprium — of 
such country, a slave is not property by any common law hay- 
ing national extent in the United States, and thus slave prop- 
erty is not protected by the Constitution, operating as a bill 
of rights against the legislative power of Congress or the Ter- 
ritorial government. Congress, consequently, has full power 
over the subject in the Territories. It may legislate to ex- 
clude slavery from all or any portion of the common domain 
of the nation. So may the Territorial legislature exclude it 
from its own Territory. Whether the power shall be exer- 
cised or not, is a question of expediency merely: there is no 
constitutional restriction.* 

But suppose there is no legislation on the subject whatever, 
either by Congress or by the Territorial legislature, and a 
slaveholder should come into a Territory from a slaveholding 
State with a slave, what would be the relation between them ? 
Would the status of slavery continue or not? This question 
would, in the absence of legislation national or local, be deter- 
minable by the judicial tribunals of the Territory, and would 
be determined by the application of that rule of comity which 
imposes a judicial obligation to recognize as jural, or rightful, 
a relation which exists by law, even by the law of another fo- 
rum, when not incompatible with some universal attribution of 
rights and obligations by the law of the forum of jurisdiction. 
But slavery, or involuntary servitude, exists as a legal condi- 
tion in fifteen of the States of the Union ; it is recognized as 
such in the Constitution by the provision for the return of 
fugitive slaves ; and this is sufficient to exclude the idea of 
any such universal attribution by the national law of the 
right of personal liberty in the Territories. Consequently, 
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the relation between master and slave, in the absence of legis- 
lation, should be judicially recognized in the Territories, and 
that, too, though the individual judge pronouncing upon the 
question might have the strongest objections to slavery on 
ethical grounds. The question is one of law, and not of eth- 
ics.* These views of Mr. Hurd are opposed, on the one hand, 
to those maintained ir the opinion of Chief Justice Taney in 
the Dred Scott case, and, on the other hand, to the doctrine 
which gives to the proposition in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “ all men are created equal,” the force of positive 
law. 

Our notice has insensibly stretched to an unreasonable length, 
and we must hasten to bring it to a close. Our readers will 
have observed that our purpose has been to tell them what 
manner of book Mr. Hurd has written, and not to entertain 
them with essays of our own upon any of the many topics 
suggested by it. We have read it with unqualified admira- 
tion and respect, and with general but not unqualified assent ; 
but we have not delayed, as we went along, to discuss the 
points wherein we hesitated to agree with him. In our judg- 
ment, there is very little profit in arguing the issues which 
grow out of the question of American slavery, or rather Af- 
rican slavery in America, especially since the politics of the 
country have come to turn on these issues. Slavery is a sub- 
ject on which the conclusions of the mind are determined by 
the passions, the emotions, or the conscience. Herein we are 
all more or less partisans ; we cannot treat it dispassionately 
if we would, we would not if we could. Starting from the 
point that slavery is a wrong, a barbarism, an injustice, we 
have already, perhaps unconsciously, predetermined the legal 
and political aspects of the condition, although they are 
really independent alike of the ethical and the emotional 
judgment. Some of our opinions are forged upon the anvil 
of the understanding, others are cast in the furnace of the 
passions; opinions touching slavery are of the latter kind. 
Discussions upon it only serve to confirm the parties in the 
opinions they began with. An old member of the House 
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of Commons observed, that he had never known a debate 
upon a party question to change a vote. Upon a collateral 
and incidental subject a powerful speech may, and often does, 
produce a great effect. Macaulay’s speech on Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s Copyright Bill is said to have changed the vote of the 
House ; but not a vote was lost or won by all the learned 
research, the compact logic, the impassioned eloquence, that 
were lavished upon the Reform Bill or Catholic Emancipation. 
Of the many books and pamphlets which the fruitful subject 
of slavery has called forth, nearly all are the growth of a 
passionate conviction which seeks to justify itself, and thus 
have little other than rhetorical value. This work of Mr. 
Hurd’s, and the well-known series of books of travel in the 
Slave States by Mr. Olmsted, are almost the only exceptions 
we can now recall. The former embodies the opinions of a 
dispassionate thinker; the latter, the observations of a dispas- 
sionate witness; and they have a kindred value on this ac- 
count. In the court in which slavery issues are tried, judges 
and witnesses are few, but advocates many. 

We have been the more anxious to give a full analysis and 
abstract of this remarkable work, from a conviction, not only 
that it will not be popular, in the common sense of the word, 
—the subject may alone account for this, — but that it will 
not be popular among that class to which it is especially ad- 
dressed ; in other words, that mere lawyers and mere politi- 
cians will shrink from the patient and continuous application 
of mind which Mr. Hurd’s labors require for their full com- 
prehension, and that his readers will be found only among 
statesmen and jurists, comprehending among these all, what- 
ever their station or position may be, who desire to study 
legal and political questions from the point of view of the 
statesman and the jurist. And the limited audience which 
Mr. Hurd must expect to have is due’not merely to his grave 
and unimpassioned treatment of his subject, but also to cer- 
tain peculiarities of manner and style, which, though formal 
and not substantial, will repel all but resolute inquirers 
after truth, with minds accustomed to athletic exercise. 
Having praised the work so heartily for its essential mer- 
its, we can with the better conscience turn to those points 
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wherein it falls short of the high standard to which in oth- 
ers it attains. 

Mr. Hurd’s training, it is easy to see, has been exclusively 
speculative. Not only has he not had the experience of a 
statesman and law-maker, but we presume he has had but a 
moderate share of practice in his profession. The custom of 
solitary study has enforced a habit of mind naturally subtile, 
and of an almost morbid power in discriminating differences. 
He reminds us of those inquirers who are accustomed, as Ba- 
con says, “upon every particular position or assertion to frame 
objections, and to these objections, solutions; which solutions 
were, for the most part, not confutations, but distinctions ; 
whereas indeed the strength of all sciences is, as the strength 
of the old man’s fagot, in the band” ;—a sentence which 
happily points out an obvious peculiarity of Mr. Hurd’s 
work. It abounds with what Bacon calls “ vermiculate ques- 
tions,” which task the patience by their number and minute- 
ness. He weighs grocer’s wares in apothecary’s scales. He 
has a mental vision analogous to the natural organ of the 
mosaic workers of Rome, who are said to distinguish fifteen 
thousand colors and shades of color. He is minute in his 
distinctions and microscopic in his glance, where the general 
mind wants short cuts and practical results. Read, for in- 
stance, his long, careful, and exhaustive discussion of the clause 
in the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves, of the 
legislation of Congress in aid of its provisions, and the vari- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court in exposition of it; it is 
impossible not to admire the thorough analysis, the nice dis- 
crimination, the patient comparison, the perfect loyalty to 
truth, which distinguish it; and yet, when we lay down the 
book, we say to ourselves, it is impossible to carry on govern- 
ment and society by rules and principles like these. The 
machinery is too fine for use. These are instruments too 
airy and delicate for the world’s rough work. Life is too 
short, men are too busy, to pause for and insist upon a stand- 
ard of ideal perfection. He shows how the clause in the 
Constitution might have been made effective without any leg- 
islation at all, as well as how Congress might have legislated 
in aid of it without infringing — as he maintains they have 
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—on the Constitution ; but who is there that can, like him, 
walk over burning ploughshares, and not feel their heat? 
Who can examine the Fugitive Slave Law, and the clause in 
the Constitution out of which it grew, with his serene and 
unimpassioned glance? These questions are determined be- 
fore they are discussed, and by considerations drawn from 
other regions of the world within us than those in which 
reason holds her impartial and imperial sway. The trying 
element in the Fugitive Slave Law is in its essence, and not 
in its details,—in what it does, and not in the manner of 
doing it. The slaveholder is entitled upon demand to have 
his fugitive slave returned to him; and provided this be 
done, what matters it whether it be done by the agency of a 
commissioner, a judge, or a jury? The law is unconstitu- 
tional because it is hateful, not hateful because it is uncon- 
stitutional. All the primary instincts of the human soul are 
on the side of the fugitive, and from the judicial reason alone 
we draw the arguments and considerations which bid us dis- 
obey the voice of these instincts. There is a truth involved 
in the now familiar phrase, “ the higher law,” though, as 
commonly put, it includes a logical inconsistency and a dan- 
gerous principle. There is a conflict, as old as humanity 
itself, between impulse and duty, between what we would do 
and what we ought to do; and never in civil society was this 
conflict organized on so great a scale, and with such forces 
on each side, as by the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. The 
feeling in a large proportion of the free States in regard to it 
has become such, that the theoretical right of the master can 
be preserved only by carefully abstaining from the practical 
enforcement of it. Tried by this feeling, Mr. Hurd’s ingeni- 
ous, acute, and original expositions will seem a waste of in- 
tellectual power, lavished as it is upon questions on which 
fervid philanthropy and partisan zeal will brook no discus- 
sion and hear no argument. They remind us of that ingeni- 
ous and elaborate convolution of cordage by which Ulysses 
attempted to secure a chest of treasure, which a touch of 
flame or steel would in a moment make useless. 

This characteristic of Mr. Hurd’s work, the result and ex- 
pression of an innate quality of mind, is rather a peculiarity 
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than a defect. It imparts a certain flavor by which readers of 
a kindred taste may be rather attracted than repelled. But 
there are other elements which will lessen the number of its 
readers, and thus contract the sphere of its influence. We 
may express these in one word, by saying that the book is not 
a piece of skilful literary workmanship. It may be likened to 
a building in which the contractor has done better than the 
architect ; so that the completed structure, in its disposition 
and arrangements, does no justice to the copiousness and 
value of the materials. Mr. Hurd is evidently not accustomed 
to writing for the public ; we can easily see that he is think- 
ing only of doing full justice to his theme, according to his 
own standard of justice, without asking himself how his labors 
will be received by others. This adds to the value of his work 
as an authority, but it makes it less attractive to the common 
mind. There is an awkwardness of manner about it like that 
of a shy scholar in a gay circle. There are occasional repe- 
titions which might be pruned off, and a general process of 
compression might be judiciously applied. 

Sir James Mackintosh, speaking of the ponderous work of 
Puffendorff, says: “ In the time of Mr. Locke, it was consid- 
ered the manual of those who were intended for active life ; 
but in the present age I believe it will be found that men of 
business are too occupied, men of letters are too fastidious, 
and men of the world too indolent, for the study, or even the 
perusal, of such works.”” This was said sixty-four years ago, 
and in England ; and, to say the least, it is quite as true in 
our own day and country as it was then and there. When 
you take away men of business, men of letters, and men of the 
world, there is not a large remnant left. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the light swarm which flutters round the flowers of 
a circulating library will be allured to a work like this; but 
we must say that it might have been made more attractive 
without losing any of its substantial worth. We have found 
it a very hard book ; using hard in the sense in which school- 
boys use it, and as Greek students apply it to Thucydides and 
Lycophron. It requires in every part the fixed and continu- 
ous attention of the unworn mind. The feeble forces of the 
intellectual voluptuary and the faculties that are exhausted 
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by professional toil are alike incapable of grappling with it. It 
abounds with passages which at first blush seem a tangled and 
impenetrable thicket of words, and it is only by patient con- 
tinuance that we work our way through. We have before 
spoken of Mr. Hurd’s deficiency in the power of illustration, 
and we advert to it again to express our wish that this faculty 
had been bestowed upon him. It might be too much to ask 
that his page should sparkle with the epigrammatic point of 
Montesquieu, or that he should have a combination, like that 
of Grotius, of profound juridical genius and the most exqui- 
site scholarship ; but if he could have borrowed the easy, gen- 
tlemanly pen of Blackstone, or written with the matchless 
grace and eloquence of Lord Stowell, his work would have 
taken its place among that rare class in which the results of 
deep thought and patient investigation are presented in a form 
which meets the requisitions of the most fastidious literary 
taste. 

Mr. Hurd’s style cannot be characterized by an epithet or 
two. Buffon’s celebrated aphorism, that the style is the man, 
is so far true, that style is an expression of the character as 
well as of the mind. Style has moral as well as intellectual 
qualities. So far as the former are concerned, Mr. Hurd’s 
style is excellent, and leaves upon the reader an impression of 
respect for the man as well as for the writer. It has no offen- 
sive airs of superiority ; it has no dogmatism or flippancy ; it 
preserves throughout the tone of grave earnestness which be- 
fits the subject. Mr. Hurd in his discussions uses neither 
sarcasm nor denunciation ; he neither says nor insinuates that 
the conclusion against which he is arguing is the offspring of 
a bad heart or a corrupt conscience ; he deals with judges and 
writers with whom he is compelled to differ as impersonally as 
if they were algebraic formulas. He contends for the truth 
as he holds it, and not for victory. His zeal is without bitter- 
ness ; his ink is without gall. 

Indeed, so far as style is the form of thought, Mr. Hurd’s 
cannot be called a bad style. It is correct, grammatical, and 
free from offensive mannerisms. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be called a distinctively good style. It lacks ease, 
grace, and compactness. In the art of constructing sentences 
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we miss the skill of the finished literary artist. His periods 
are apt to be too long and involved, — too heavily freighted 
with qualifications and limitations. His meaning sometimes 
eludes the grasp, from the very care he takes to state it with 
exact precision. The picture would have been better painted, 
if the painter had taken less pains. The language is so pain- 
fully elaborate, so conscientiously exact, that the mind be- 
comes lost in a labyrinth of words, and the clew drops from its 
hold. There seems sometimes a sort of blur upon the page ; 
the eye slides from one end of a paragraph to another, but the 
words roll off the mind like rain-drops from an India-rubber 
cloak. We wish that a work in so many respects admirable 
could have added to its other merits the charm of an attract- 
ive style; and we wish this, because we heartily desire that 
Mr. Hurd’s labors should receive the meed of commendation 
which they so richly deserve. Style is more than the garb of 
thought, it is its body; and no book, however wise, weighty, 
and learned, can afford to be without a good style. Jeremy 
Bentham says of Blackstone’s Commentaries, that it owes its 
reputation, in great measure, to what he not very happily 
calls “ the enchanting harmony of its numbers,” and adds, 
** So much is man governed by the ear.” We are, indeed, all 
captives to the ear; the grave and the reflective, as well as the 
gay and the frivolous. Nonsense itself, if it be only resonant 
and smooth, obtains a certain currency, and passes for some- 
thing fine. Dust over-gilded circulates more readily than gold 
over-dusted. 

Mr. Hurd has doubtless philosophy enough to bear with 
equanimity that a work into which he has put so much 
thought and labor should create but little sensation, and 
leave hardly a ripple upon the surface of the great stream 
into which it is thrown. He has written a book which is not 
for to-day or to-morrow, but— we say it as no mere rhe- 
torical flourish — for all time; that is, it fairly exhausts the 
subject of which it treats, as that subject stands to-day, and 
leaves nothing more to be said about it. It thus can never 
become obsolete. As we cannot conceive of a man’s writing 
a treatise upon political economy without studying Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,” or upon peace and war without mas- 
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tering Grotius, so any man who shall hereafter write upon 
American slavery without having comprehended this book of 
Mr. Hurd’s will prove by this omission alone that he has 
not qualified himself for his task. Time, who is perpetually 
sweeping into his wallet the ephemeral pamphlets that buzz, 
sting, or glitter through their little day, will spare the endur- 
ing substance of this work. He has not lived in vain who has 
done thus much. 

We cannot bring this long article to a close without a 
renewed expression of our respect alike for what Mr. Hurd 
has accomplished and for the spirit in which he has labored. 
If mankind were arranged according to the motives which 
animate them, the result would be a kind of pyramidal struc- 
ture, narrowing as we ascend. Most men are wooers of for- 
tune: with them the acquisition of property is the be-all and 
end-all of life. These form the lowest course of the pyramid, 
the widest in extent, and the least removed from earth. 
Higher up is a smaller class, who are enamoured of fame and 
glory, whose inspiration is the breath of popular applause, 
- to whom oblivion is annihilation, who are ready to pour out 
their life-blood if it will only keep green the laurel that 
blooms over their grave. These are swayed by a nobler pas- 
sion than the love of gain, but yet not the noblest. Highest 
of all, noblest of all, nearest to heaven, are the few who are 
moved by the love of truth. They dwell not merely above 
the smoke and dust of earth, but above that middle region of 
the air where tempests rage, and meteors glance and play, and 
clouds break and re-unite their airy files, marshalled by the 
restless wind. Theirs is an ampler ether, a diviner air, a 
purer sunshine. Poverty and neglect may be their portion ; 
recognition, if it come at all, may come too late to be of any 
value ; the crown that was woven for the brow may be laid 
upon the coffin; but they shall not fail of their reward. Fame 
and Fortune are beautiful, but capricious mistresses; their 
smiles are dazzling, but their frowns are terrible, and these 
smiles and frowns are not distributed according to desert ; but 
the countenance of Truth is never averted from those who 
woo her in sincerity of heart, and they who have once looked 
upon her serene and spiritual beauty will not sigh for lighter 
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graces or more voluptuous charms. They who dedicate them- 
selves to her service miss the glittering hopes, the dizzy tu- 
mults, the wild raptures, which stir the blood of those who 
aspire to the prizes of wealth and fame; but they miss, too, 
the cruel disappointments, the crushing reverses, the sad satie- 
ties, which are the sable lining of the silver cloud. Truth 
never betrays the hearts that trust her; she does not promise 
them place, renown, wealth, or title, but she promises them 
herself, and she never fails to keep her word. Theirs is the 
sunshine of contentment and the air of peace. They escape 
the feverish struggles, the gnawing anxieties, the wasting 
cares, that furrow the brow, hollow the cheek, and corrode 
the heart. If their youth be attended by no splendid visions, 
if their manhood be passed in no stormy struggles, their age 
is like the long, silvery twilight of a northern summer, which 
preserves to the last some portion of the morning light. And 
among those few who, in their early prime, with deliberate 
purpose and in singleness of heart, have turned aside from 
the * broad way and the green,” and sought the “ bright coun- 
tenance of Truth in the quiet and still air of delightful stud- 


ies,” the author of the work we have noticed is entitled to be 
classed. 


Arr. IX.— The Works of Rurus Cuoate, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By Samvuet Gitman Brown, Professor in Dart- 
mouth College. In two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1862. pp. 558, 523. 


Ir is not a little matter, in this the day of famous medioc- 
rity, to say of a man that it is fit that his biography should be 
written, — not merely that his public career should be de- 
scribed, because coinciding more or less with, and apt to 
illustrate, the course of the political, literary, or other history 
of his time and neighborhood, but that his own life, the story 
of his own mind and character, of his own labors, studies, 
hopes, ambitions, trials, and triumphs, should be recorded 
with the memorabilia of his generation, as a lesson and a 
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delight to those who come after him. This we take to be 
pure biography. Of this not much has been written; and not 
much of what has been written has signally benefited the 
world. It may be true, in a general, proverbial way, that 
there is instruction in the life of almost any man, if we could 
have it exactly and faithfully related to us ; but there are few 
men in a generation whose personal, interior history it is 
really worth the world’s while so to mark and learn. Mr. 
Choate was one of these few. He had contemporaries who 
were more in the public eye and upon the public tongue than 
he ; who had more to do with “ making history,” for better or 
worse, than he; and whose biographies, therefore, as threads 
to string a narrative of public events upon, might be more 
useful or convenient than his. But, take it in all its relations 
and aspects, his was a life so abounding in material for curi- 
ous and instructive study, his was an intellectual and moral 
constitution so rare and yet so complete, so thoroughly indi- 
vidual and yet so comprehensive, that his biography, rightly 
so called, attracts and repays our interest in a greater degree, 
certainly in a higher mode, than would that of almost any 
other of the more or less conspicuous men of his time. We 
speak of him now in those respects in which the public ob- 
serve and judge eminent persons. To those of us who knew 
him, — whose love followed him daily here at home, where his 
look and voice, his words of wit and wisdom, his manly gen- 
tleness of behavior, his honor, modesty, loyalty to friendship 
and to duty, made part of our own enjoyment of life, and are 
still fresh in our affectionate recollection, — what biography 
can give a better knowledge of the man, or be needed to fix 
and invigorate our regard for his memory? It is not to those 
who so knew him that any biographer or reviewer is required 
to speak. 

Few, however, so knew him. And outside of this limited 
circle, just such extravagant and incongruous notions are now 
found to be afloat as might be expected in the case of a man 
so precisely fitted at once to attract and to baffle the specula- 
tions of the curious. Naturally enough, those characteristics 
of Mr. Choate which were of a kind to catch the notice of the 
unthinking and unobserving crowd — not, strictly speaking, 
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characteristics at all, but rather mere oddities of speech or 
manner, perhaps indulged with something like a willingness 
that they should occupy men’s speech, and leave, as the old 
phrase is, “ himself to himself” —have, by frequent and 
exaggerated recital, come to constitute the popular estimate 
of the man. Reminiscences of this superficial sort have filled 
the ears of the community to such a degree that a sensible dif- 
ficulty is interposed in the way of his biographer. No account 
of Mr. Choate which reduces these mere accidents to their 
just obscurity and subordination can be entirely acceptable to 
popular criticism. Perhaps, indeed, no proper biography of 
him can be so. It is not reasonable to expect that such a man 
should be commonly understood, no matter how faithful the 
interpretation of his mind and character may be. Carica- 
tures, rude outlines, are pretty sure to amuse and satisfy the 
general reader; a complete picture would perhaps confuse 
and weary him. 

The biography of Mr. Choate must properly be addressed 
to men of refined and cultivated minds, of scholarly taste, 
judgment, and temper; for such eminently he was himself, 
and by such alone can any true sketch of his life and charac- 
ter be rightly apprehended and enjoyed. Critics who are fit 
will be few. This present Memoir, therefore, will not hit the 
popular fancy as would a superficial and consequently worth- 
less sketch. In so far as it is sober, discriminating, and just, 
it will be accepted as a satisfactory delineation of a “ rare, 
noteworthy object’; only it must make its way somewhat 
slowly to the general acceptation, as the misty extravagances 
which have occupied the public mind in regard to its subject 
are slowly dispelled. 

Not the least of those particulars in which the biographer 
of Mr. Choate is at some practical disadvantage may be the 
fact that he was a man of “ secrecy in habit,’ — that which 
Bacon declares to be part of “ the best composition and tem- 
perature.” Of marked “ openness in fame and opinion,” of 
social disposition and genial demeanor, he was shy and re- 
served in regard to himself, rarely permitting, never inviting, 
discussions of himself. His life was as recluse as the nature 
of his profession permitted ; not that he desired concealment, 
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but that he enjoyed privacy. Nor does he seem to have been 
addicted to the practice of very general letter-writing. The 
glimpse we get of his correspondence in the Memoir, while 
it throws a charming light upon his character, shows him, we 
think, to have been net a man characteristically disposed in 
that way. Without meaning to be uncharitable to others, 
while we are just to him, let us say that from the restless 
egotism which drives so many men into writing long letters 
about themselves and their opinions, observations, and expe- 
riences, Mr. Choate was quite free. We know of no man of 
his time from whom readers of culture and sensibility would 
more gladly or more profitably have received such self-revela- 
tions ; but it was not his way to give them. We think it fair 
to recognize his biographer’s lack of this very obvious and 
convenient means of biographical delineation. 

The deficiency is in part supplied by what we may say, 
without depreciation of aught else in the Memoir, is by far, 
to ourselves, the most interesting part of its contents. We 
refer to the “ fragments of journals”’ which were kept by 
Mr. Choate, in a rather irregular way, from time to time, and 
which now first see the light. With excellent judgment, his 
biographer has introduced, in the course of the Memoir, 
all that can now be recovered of these singularly interesting 
papers. They appear to have been commenced in 1843, and 
continued, with lengthening intermissions, down to 1850, — 
thus covering the period which was perhaps more than any 
other of his life occupied with constant, various, and fruitful 
labor, and for which such autobiographical records, enabling 
us to observe his methods of study, and listen to his charm- 
ing library soliloquies, are particularly welcome. In 1850 he 
visited Europe ; and a separate journal of his visit, continuous 
as far as it goes, is given in extenso in the Memoir. We 
shall have occasion, by and by, to refer to certain passages 
from both records. For the present, we mention them in a 
general way only, as a very valuable part of the material at 
the biographer’s command. 

The task which Professor Brown undertook in writing this 
Memoir, and which we have already shown to be one of no 
ordinary difficulty, he has certainly performed with very good 
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success. He is evidently a man admirably fitted to be Mr. 
Choate’s biographer. His book shows refined and generous 
feeling, with scholarship and judgment, and is written in a 
graceful and effective style. He evinces also a very gratify- 
ing discrimination in selecting for publication such reminis- 
cences only of Mr. Choate as really tend to illustrate his 
essential characteristics, and does not overload his pages and 
darken his subject by random narrative of matters which, 
though sufficiently entertaining, are not significant. He 
writes with a geniality which shows the subsistence of a 
warm friendship with Mr. Choate while he lived, and a good 
degree of appreciation of his extraordinary intellectual pow- 
ers, and even more extraordinary moral organization. Upon 
the whole, the biographer has laid us all under much obliga- 
tion for so judicious and skilful an execution of his task, 
no less than for the generous loyalty to the memory of his 
distinguished friend, which prompted him to undertake it. 
The account of Mr. Choate’s childhood and early youth, 
from his birth in 1799, to his admission to the bar at the age 
of twenty-four, is brief, but perhaps sufficient. He was born 
in what was then the district of Chebacco, now the town of 
Essex, in the Commonwealth which was destined to be the 
province of his most distinguished labors, as it was the ob- 
ject of his lifelong attachment and veneration. The stanch 
Massachusetts stock from which he was descended, the asso- 
ciations of the old homestead upon the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, where his earliest years were passed, the inveterate 
and traditional modes of old-fashioned Massachusetts life in 
which he was reared, all combined to fix that affection early 
and deeply in his character. At Dartmouth College, which 
he entered in his sixteenth year, he was, as we might well 
expect to find, facile princeps in classical study, and gave full 
promise, and more than promise, of the extraordinary devo- 
tion to, and aptness for, intellectual labor, by which he was 
afterwards distinguished. It was during his residente at 
Dartmouth that the controversy arose between the State of 
New Hampshire and the College, which is now familiar to the 
legal profession as the occasion of one of our “ celebrated 
causes.”” It seems that to the absorbing interest which that 
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case excited, in its double relations to the law and the letters 
of the country, and the distinguished display of professional 
talent which it evoked, we are to attribute his first decided 
inclination to the study of the law. It is pleasant to record 
the felicitous fortune which assigned to an institution, thus 
distinguished for its successful invocation of the law of the 
country to the support of its chartered seminaries of learning, 
the collegiate training of one who was destined to combine 
in his own life so remarkably the accomplishments of the 
advocate and the scholar. 

Mr. Choate closed his college course in 1819, and, after 
spending one year as tutor at Dartmouth, — “a year to him, 
and almost equally to his pupils, all sunshine,’’ — entered 
upon the study of his profession. He pursued it succes- 
sively at the Cambridge Law School,,at Washington in the 
office of Mr. Wirt, then Attorney-General of the United 
States, and at Ipswich and Salem, in the offices of gentlemen 
of the Essex bar. He first put up his sign as a practising 
attorney in Salem. It remained there “ but one night, when 
his natural modesty or self-distrust led him to move it to 
Danvers, a little farther from the courts and from direct 
rivalry with the eminent lawyers who engrossed the business 
and controlled the opinions of that distinguished bar.”’ While 
residing at Danvers, Mr. Choate sat twice in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, and once in the Senate. In 
1828 he removed to Salem, where, at a bar crowded with men 
then and since distinguished for professional ability and learn- 
ing, he rose at once toa high position. We learn from the 
Memoir, that at this period he was engaged with the govern- 
ment in the celebrated trial of Knapp for the murder of Cap- 
tain Joseph White, although his name does not appear in the 
record of the case. In 1831 he went to Congress as the suc- 
cessful candidate of the “National Republicans” from the 
district of Essex South; he was re-elected by an increased 
majority in 1833, and resigned his seat at the close of the 
first session to establish himself in Boston. To complete the 
mere matter of chronology, we note that it was in 1841 that 
he was chosen by the Legislature of Massachusetts United 
States Senator for the unexpired term of Mr. Webster, who 
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had gone into the State Department; and in 1845, having com- 
pleted his service in the Senate, he returned to the regular 
practice of his prefession, and went no more into public life. 

Let us here say, that it is not our purpose to attempt in these 
pages any complete delineation of Mr. Choate’s characteris- 
tics. If such attempt were successful, it would confer nothing 
upon the reader which the Memoir does not give him; and 
if unsuccessful, it would do harm where quite enough harm 
has been done already. We propose only to note some par- 
ticulars which are especially noteworthy in view of their treat- 
ment in the Memoir itself. 

It will probably not be disputed, that, in the sum and combi- 
nation of the qualities which go to make up an advocate of 
the highest order, Mr. Choate never had a superior, if he ever 
had an equal, at the American bar. We say, in the sum and 
combination of these qualities, for we should by no means 
claim for him pre-eminence in each. Comparisons will occur 
to our professional readers, in some one or other of these 
particulars, between Mr. Choate and some one or other of his 
predecessors or contemporaries, which it is fair to make, al- 
though quite unprofitable to discuss. But in claiming for 
him that he possessed in a very remarkable, if not in our own 
history an unexampled degree, the manifold aptitudes and 
accomplishments, taken together, which an advocate should 
possess, we ascribe to him certainly a professional character 
of the rarest distinction. 

The professional reader will understand, what laymen do 
not always understand, how many duties are comprehended 
in the office of an advocate, besides the mere address to the 
court or the jury; but it is more to our purpose to insist here 
upon the various qualities, intellectual and moral, which his 
office demands. It is not an uncommon impression outside 
of the bar, — if, unhappily, we may not say within it, too, — 
that, with fluent speech, ready wit, tact, ingenuity, memory, 
and attention, and a quantum, perhaps a modicum, of law, 
all the essential duties of this profession may be well enough 
performed. So fixed is this impression, that, while it is com- 
mon to speak of such a one as a brilliant, or a clever, or an 
eloquent advocate, it seems almost a misapplication of the 
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word to speak of a great advocate. Now, beyond question, 
very many who swell the general tribute of admiration of 
Mr. Choate in this character have no better reason for it 
than that they suppose him to have possessed the qualities 
we have enumerated, or some of them, in a superlative de- 
gree. Thus has his reputation, and through it the reputation 
of the profession which he so loved and adorned, been made 
to suffer from the mere grossness of the popular sentiment 
in the very matter with respect to which it applauded him. 
But Mr. Choate himself, as his companions at the bar can 
testify from their own knowledge of him, entertained a con- 
ception of his part and duty as an advocate far higher than 
that of which we have been complaining. He magnified his 
office. For the science of the law, which as an advocate he 
was called upon to apply to the affairs of men, he cherished a 
sincere and profound veneration. Yet more. The general 
system of the judicial determination of controversies, the art, 
so to speak, which the science of the law guides, informs, and 
instructs, and by which it acts daily and directly through 
courts of justice upon the citizens of the state, in all their 
infinitely varied relations, moral and economical, we believe 
Mr. Choate regarded first and foremost as the grand human 
instrumentality for conserving and advancing the best interests 
of society. 

No meaner sentiment than this, we believe, lay at the foun- 
dation of his professional character. Out of it there sprang 
principles which strongly and constantly marked his profes- 
sional life. His respect for the bench was not merely the 
instinctive deference of a conservative disposition as to consti- 
tuted authority, nor the natural jealousy of a sensitive and re- 
fined mind for the decorum of the court-room where his days 
were passed; but it was, if we mistake him not, the particular 
expression, in act, of a profound and controlling sentiment of 
veneration for the law which the bench represented. Some- 
thing even of the same kind seemed to underlie his well- 
known courtesy and knightly bearing towards his companions 
at the bar,—as if he never forgot how worthy an allegiance 
it was that he and his antagonist both owed, after all, to the 
law, whose subjects and soldiers both were. But particularly 
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we wish to note that this sentiment of veneration for the law 
as a civil institution, early fixed and incorporated in his pro- 
fessional character, gave a quality to his special training and 
practice as an advocate which necessarily, and as a matter of 
fact, raised him in that respect above the traditional and far 
too common type. To take up a controversy arising under 
the laws of his country or his State, and carry it through her 
courts of justice according to their due and orderly methods 
of administration, and with the thorough and disciplined use 
of their instrumentalities, was a matter which not only en- 
gaged his best powers, but put him upon his responsibility to 
his profession. He discharged his duties as an advocate under 
a constant sense of the dignity of his character as a member 
of that profession. In his hands it was not (to quote Gib- 
bon’s expression, applied to the practice of the Roman advo- 
cates under the empire) a “ sordid and pernicious trade,” but 
a liberal profession, prosecuted in a liberal spirit, and ad- 
vanced and adorned by all liberal culture. He labored to 
succeed in this or that professional undertaking, not for the 
pecuniary rewards of success, not for the gratification of tri- 
umph over others, but because each undertaking was a work 
which he owed it to his professional character to perform as 
well as possible. 

The Memoir before us abounds in evidence and illustra- 
tion of that characteristic of Mr. Choate to which we have 
referred. We extract a few passages from the “ fragments of 
journals,” where, as we have before observed, a more intimate 
knowledge of the man will be afforded to the reader than was 
attained by his most intimate acquaintances while he lived, 
and from which we should be glad to make more ample quo- 
tations, did our space permit. 


“There is a pleasure beyond expression in revising, rearranging, 
and extending my knowledge of the law. The effort to do so is im- 
peratively prescribed by the necessities and proprieties of my circum- 
stances; but it is a delightful effort. I record some of the uses to 
which I try to make it subservient, and some of the methods on which 
I conduct it. My first business is obviously to apprehend the exact 
point of each new case which I study,—to apprehend and to enun- ° 
ciate it precisely, — neither too largely nor too narrowly, — accurately, 
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justly. ..... This done, I arrange the new truth, or old truth, or what- 
ever it may be, in a system of legal arrangement. Then I advance 
to the question of the law of the new decision, — its conformity with 
standards of legal truth, — with the statute it interprets ; the cases on 
which it reposes; the principles by which it is defended by the court, 
— the law, — the question whether the case is law or not. This leads 
to a history of the point; a review of the adjudications ; a comparison 
of the judgment and argument with the criteria of legal truth 

“T seem to myself to think it is within my competence to be master 
of the law, as an administrative science 

“A charm of the study of law is the sensation of advance, of cer- 
tainty, of ‘having apprehended, or being in a progression towards a 
complete apprehension of a distinct department and body of knowl- 


“To my profession, totis viribus, I am now dedicated,— to my pro- 
fession of the law and of advocacy, with as large and fair an accom- 
paniment of manly and graceful studies as I can command.” — Vol. I. 
pp. 87-89. 

Here we have the private meditations of a mind evidently 
animated by no common spirit of respect for the professional 
offices which it had to perform. We will also, and particu- 
larly, refer the reader to Mr. Choate’s speech in the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention, upon the subject of the 
judicial tenure, as containing a capital exhibition of the same 
loyal spirit of devotion to his profession in its highest aspects. 
We are particularly glad, by the way, to perceive that this 
speech is preserved in Professor Brown’s collection. To our 
mind, it shows more of Mr. Choate’s true professional char- 
acter and sentiment, as well as the variety of his oratorical 
power, than any other which we can recall. 

It is not unadvisedly that we have confined ourselves, in 
speaking of him as a professional man, to his qualities and 
powers as an advocate. He himself, as we just saw, speaks 
of his profession as “ the law and advocacy.” For, in fact, 
advocacy is the crowning act of the lawyer’s profession ; it is 
the concentration and the summing up of his studies and 
labors ; by it, or through it, the foundations of the law, as the 
one great social science, were laid, and the details of its ever 
growing but ever symmetrical structure are elaborated. It 
is the energy of the law. All else in the law is its product 
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merely. In advocacy, the bar and the court act together to 
determine and settle the manifold and infinitely ramifying 
questions, upon the solution of which the order of civil life 
depends. If it can be called a part only of the work of the 
legal profession, it is certainly that part through which, as 
through the trunk of a tree, the life and vigor of the other 
parts are derived. And so, in the expression of the fact that 
Mr. Choate was a great advocate, let it not be supposed that 
there is an implied exclusion of this or that professional ac- 
complishment. It is, at any rate, certain that Mr. Choate, in 
dedicating himself “ ¢otis viribus to the law and advocacy,” 
asserted a purpose which, as he understood it, exacted the 
profoundest and broadest study, and satisfied the most gen- 
erous ambition, within the compass of professional life. 

We must not linger, as we would gladly, to speak of the 
particular traits in his professional character, such as com- 
manded always the cordial respect of the bench, and secured 
for him the constant and affectionate attachment of his com- 
panions at the bar. It would be but needless repetition of the 
emphatic expression of sentiment which, upon the news of his 
death, came so warmly and promptly from both the bench 
and the bar. From the commemorative addresses which were 
then made among his recent professional associates, and some 
of which are inserted in the Memoir, the reader will learn, 
as well as any address or writing can tell him, what it was in 
Mr. Choate’s professional character for which they so much 
loved and honored him. 

From the “ Fragments of Journals” inserted in the Me- 
moir we get his own account of what we cannot pass here 
without particular mention, — his habits of study, as bearing 
upon his profession of “ the law and advocacy.”” We do not 
believe there can be found in the history of the bar an instance 
of such sedulous study of law, carried on day by day, together 
with, but quite independently of, so arduous a practice in the 
courts. Mr. Choate, in the maturity of his reputation and 
success, habitually studied text-books and reports (aside from 
particular cases in hand or on trial, demanding each its special 
investigation and reflection) with a thoroughness and an as- 
siduity which would have been becoming to a beginner at the 
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bar. His labor in this respect was minute and conscientious. 
He kept himself constantly, if we may so say, in training for 
the immediate exigencies of his practice, —a training which, 
by any lower standard of advocacy than his, would have been 
rejected as superfluous, and, with any purpose of study less 
resolute than his, would have been declined as impracticable. 
To this he added, as part of his professional discipline, and as 
directly auxiliary to the complete performance of his duty as 
advocate, still another line of study, pursued with equal strict- 
ness and fidelity, — that of the ancient and the English clas- 
sics ; the former frequently with carefully written translation, 
and the latter with written analysis and commentary ;— all 
designed primarily to perfect and invigorate him in the prac- 
tice of his profession of “ the law and advocacy.” The amount 
and variety of study which he thus accomplished would be 
incomprehensible, but for our knowledge of his marvellous 
faculty of discrimination or selection, by which his mind, as 
if with a sort of magnetism, seized instantly upon what it 
sought, indifferent to and unimpeded by the intermixture of 
other matter, and but for our knowledge, also, of his enthusi- 
astic love of study for its own sake. It is to us extremely 
interesting to have here set down from hour to hour, by his 
own hand, — the very record being a part of the task of exact 
intellectual discipline which he imposed upon himself, — the 
minute particulars, the gradual advances, the hopes, regrets, 
perplexities, encouragements, gratulations, through which 
those studies were pursued, whose exuberant fruit now en- 
riches and adorns the forensic and other literature of his 
country. 

Mr. Choate accepted his first nomination to Congress, in 
1830, from no feeling of political ambition, if not with a posi- 
tive disinclination to political life. He seems to have yielded 
partly to the solicitations of friends, and partly to the sugges- 
tion of a prudent judgment, that, besides omitting an oppor- 
tunity of rendering public service at a very critical period, he 
would, by withholding himself altogether from public position, 
debar himself from a legitimate and very considerable means 
of advancing his professional ambition. In those days, the 
high places of the nation were so readily supplied by men of 
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eminent character and capacity, that for one such to decide 
the question of his own candidacy with partial reference to his 
own personal wishes and ends argued no insensibility to pub- 
lic duty. Having, however, accepted the nomination, and 
been elected, he immediately addressed himself with manly 
fidelity to the work of special preparation for his new position. 
In a letter to his friend, President James Marsh, he writes : — 


“The responsibilities of the new place I appreciate fully ;— pro 
parte virili, I shall try to meet them. I have a whole year yet, you 
know, before me, before I take my seat, — quite short time enough for 
me to mature and enter on a course of study and thought adapted to 
this sphere of duty. I hardly dare yet look the matter in the face. 
Political life — between us —is no part of my plan, although I trust 
I shall aim in good faith to perform the duties temporarily and inci- 
dentally thus assigned.” — Vol. I. p. 33. 


His biographer inserts in the Memoir extracts from a note- 
book in which, about the same time, Mr. Choate set down 
very minutely and systematically the method of preparation 
which he proposed to himself for the due discharge of these 


duties. 


“ Then follow,” says the Memoir, “ more than twenty pages of the 
closest writing, with abbreviated and condensed statements of results 
drawn from many volumes, newspapers, messages, and speeches, with 
propositions and arguments for and against, methodically arranged 
under topics, with minute divisions and subdivisions. Some of these 
heads, under which he endeavors to compress the most essential politi- 
cal knowledge, are these : — 

“1. Public lands, giving the number of acres in the whole country, 
the States where they lie, the sources whence derived, the progress and 
system of sales, &e., &e. 

“2. Politics of 1831, brought down to the beginning of the session in 
December, an analysis of the President’s Message, and notes upon 
the subjects which it suggests ; the measures and policy of the govern- 
ment. 

“3. The Tariff, beginning with an analysis of Hamilton’s Report in 
1790; History of Legislation respecting it; Internal Improvements, 
their cost and the Constitutional power of making them. 

“ Then follow three or four closely written pages on particular arti- 
cles: wool, cotton, flax, hemp, iron, as affected by the tariff. 

“4. Analysis of British opinions. 
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“5. Cause of the excitement in the Southern States. 

“6. Commerce of the United States in 1831. 

“These are but a sample of the subjects which occupied his atten- 
tion, but they may serve to indicate the thoroughness with which he 
prepared for his new position.” — Vol. I. p. 32. 


This preparation was made within a year sufficiently 
crowded with important professional engagements to exhaust 
a very superior capacity for labor and study. 

We need not recall the names which at that time illumi- 
nated the rolls of both houses of Congress. It was a period 
of legislative responsibility worthy of the giant strengths which 
were gathered there to meet it. And we need no more com- 
plete demonstration of the extraordinary breadth and vigor 
of Mr. Choate’s powers, as well as of the thoroughness and 
soundness of his previous studies of political history and phi- 
losophy, than the fact that he took at once, in such a Con- 
gress, at such a period, not only an honorable, but a com- 
manding position. 

The subject of the Tariff was the first upon which he spoke. 
Professor Brown gives a very graphic description of the scene, 
and adds: “ He sat down amidst the enthusiasm of those 
who heard him, members of all parties rushing to offer their 
congratulations. His position as a parliamentary orator was 
established.” The thunder-cloud of State-Rights agitation, 
which was destined to burst a year or two later with such 
might as almost to wreck the government, was then gathering 
fast and formidable in the political sky. We quote a single 
expression from a letter of Mr. Choate to an intimate friend, 
written during the session of 1832-3, to show how well de- 
fined his own principles were at that trying crisis of our his- 
tory. ‘One single mistake now,” he says, “ any yielding, 
anything short of a dead march up to the whole outermost 
limit of Constitutional power, and the Federal Government is 
contemptible forever.” In 1833 he was again elected to the 
House by an increased majority, and in the course of that 
year he delivered a speech of great eloquence and power upon 
the subject of the removal of the deposits. At the close of 
that session, having determined to fix his residence in Boston, 
he resigned his seat in Congress, and gave himself with re- 
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newed ardor to the practice of his profession, in which, with 
the diversion of occasional literary addresses near home, he 
was exclusively occupied until the year 1841. In that year, 
Mr. Webster having accepted the State Department under 
President Harrison, it became necessary for the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to elect his successor in the United States Sen- 
ate. We quote from the Memoir: — 


“The public wishes soon pointed to Mr. Choate, and his friends 
proceeded to consult him about the matter. The offer was at first met 
by a decided refusal, nor was it until after repeated interviews and the 
greatest urgency that he finally permitted his name to be brought be- 
fore the Legislature, and then only with the express understanding that 
he should be allowed to resign the place within two or three years. 
The causes of this reluctance to accept so high and honorable and 
attractive an office were probably many and complicated. His natural 
modesty, a distaste for the annoyances of public life, a loathing of po- 
litical schemers, plans of study and achievement with which public 
duties would interfere, the necessity of an income, the love of personal 
independence, — all these undoubtedly influenced his judgment.” — 
Vol. I. p. 48. 


He was elected by the Legislature, and took his seat in the 
Senate at a period not less interesting, and in some respects 
not less momentous, than that at which he had first appeared 
in the House. The case of the Caroline, which had but 
recently occurred, had greatly excited public feeling, so as to 
drive us to the verge of a war with Great Britain. We all 
know with what admirable temper and wisdom Mr. Webster, 
retaining the State Department, after the retirement of several 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet, against an almost irresistible 
party pressure, conducted the critical diplomacy of the period. 
Mr. Choate’s first speech, after taking his seat in the Senate, 
was a defence of that diplomacy, in an argument which com- 
mands our admiration equally by its eloquence and learning 
and by its humanity and practical wisdom. 

While he continued in the Senate, Mr. Choate spoke but 
seldom; when he did, generally addressing himself with 
thorough preparation to an exhaustive discussion of whatever 
cardinal measure might be occupying the attention of Con- 
gress and the country. Of these speeches in the Senate, we 
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have, in Professor Brown’s volumes, the following: “ In the 
Case of Alexander McLeod ” (the Caroline just referred to) ; 
“ On the Bill to provide Further Remedial Justice in the Courts 
of the United States by an Extension of their Powers” (the 
object of which was to meet such cases as that of McLeod, and 
to prevent a conflict of authority between any of the States 
and the United States) ; “ On the Power and Duty of Congress 
to continue the Policy of protecting American Labor” ; ** On 
the Question of annulling the Convention for the Common 
Occupation of the Territory of Oregon, and in reply to Mr. Bu- 
chanan” ; a second “ Speech upon the Subject of Protecting 
American Labor by Duties on Imports”; and a “ Speech on 
the Bill for the Establishment of the Smithsonian Institution.” 
It would be fruitless to attempt particular observations upon 
these various speeches, which certainly present enough to es- 
tablish Mr. Choate’s claim to stand in the first rank of mod- 
ern parliamentary orators. We cannot resist the temptation, 
however, to refer here to a single occasion on which he in- 
dulged in something nearer to personal retaliation in debate 
than appears anywhere else in his public or professional career, 
and with such signal point and effect as to manifest the abun- 
dance of his resources in such a contest; especially as his 
remarks, being out of connection with the regular debate in 
the Senate, are not reported in Professor Brown’s collection. 
Mr. Choate had spoken against a bill introduced by Mr. 
M’Duffie to revive the Compromise Tariff of 1833. We give 
what followed, as it is recorded in the Memoir. 


“ The debate closed on the 31st of May. Mr. M’Dutflie, as having 
opened the discussion, occupied two days in replying to bis different 
opponents. His hopes of carrying the bill, if ever entertained, had 
long since vanished ; and this may account in a measure for the un- 
usual tone of his speech. The first portion of it was mainly addressed 
to Mr. Choate, and charged him with drawing very largely, if not ex- 
clusively, upon his imagination for his facts, and spinning and weaving 
a web ‘about the texture of a cobweb, and produced very much in the 
same way.’ He asserted that he gave isolated, if not garbled, extracts 
from the speeches of members of the first Congress, * picking up from 
Grub Street a worm-eaten pamphlet, with opinions that would form an 
appropriate argument for the leader of a band of highway robbers.’ 

18° 
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‘I confess, Mr. President, he went on to say, ‘that when I followed 
the honorable senator, hopping and skipping from legislative debates 
to catch-penny pamphlets, gathering alike from the flowers and the 
offal of history, I found it difficult to decide whether his labors more 
resembled those of a humming-bird in a flower-garden, or a butterfly 
in a farm-yard.’ There was more of the same sort. The answer was 
immediate, and in a strain which Mr. Choate in no other case ever 
indulged in. ‘I must throw myself, Mr. President,’ he said, ‘on the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes, and offer a few words of 
explanation, made necessary by the senator’s comments upon a portion 
of the remarks which I had the honor to submit to you some six weeks 
ago. I do not propose to take notice of anything which he has said to 
other senators, nor of what I may call the general tariff matter of his 
speech. If others have been assailed, as I have been, by stale jests or 
new jests, stale argument or new argument, stale denunciations or fresh, 
they well know how to take care of themselves. I rejoice, too, to see 
that the protective policy of the country is taking excellent care of 
itself. One more such vote as another branch of Congress has just 
given, — one such election as will occupy, reward, and illustrate the 
approaching summer and autumn, — and the universal labor of Amer- 
ica will be safe from the jokers of old jokes or the jokers of new jokes. 
If then it be assailed by the arguments of men or the arms of rebels, 
it will, I hope, be quite able to defend itself against them also. 
“*Confining myself then, Mr. President, altogether to the senator's 
notice of me, I must begin by saying, that never in my life have I been 
so completely taken by surprise as by this day’s exhibition, just closed, 
of good manners, sweet temper, courteous tone, fair statement of his 
opponent’s position, masterly reply to it, excellent stories — all out of 
Joe Miller — extemporaneous jokes of six weeks’ preparation, gleaned 
from race-ground, cockpit, and barn-yard, with which the senator from 
South Carolina has been favoring the Senate and amusing himself. 
I came intothe Senate yesterday with the impression that the occasion 
was to be one of a sort of funereal character. I supposed that this bill 
of the senator — never fairly alive at all, but just by your good- 
nature admitted to have been so for a moment to make a tenancy by 
courtesy, and now confessedly dead — was to be buried. I came in, 
therefore, with composed countenance, appropriate meditations on the 
nothingness of men and things, and a fixed determination not to laugh 
— if I could help it. The honorable senator, I supposed, would pro- 
nounce the eulogy, and then an end. Even he, I expected, would come 
rather to bury than to praise. I thought it not improbable that we 
should hear the large and inereasing majority of the American people 
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proclaimed robbers and plunderers, — because that we hear from the 
same source so often some threatening of nullification, in old forms or 
new, some going to death on sugar, some ‘ purging of the passions by 
pity and terror, — and then the ceremony would be closed, and all 
be over. ' 

“* No tongue, then, can express the surprise with which I heard the 
honorable senator waste a full hour or more of the opening of his | 
speech, and some precious health and strength, in slowly dealing out a 
succession of well-premeditated and smallish sarcasms on me. I was 
surprised, because I think the Senate will on all sides bear witness 
to what, under the very peculiar circumstances, I may be excused for 
calling to mind, — my own general habit of courtesy here. Not par- 
ticipating with excessive frequency in debate, nor wholly abstaining 
from it, I have sought always to observe the manner, as I claim to 
possess the sentiments, of a gentleman. In such a body as this, such a 
course is, indeed, no merit and no distinction. It is but an unconscious 
and general sense of the presence in which we speak. 

“*In the instance of this discussion of the tariff, I am totally una 
ware of any departure from what I have made my habit. The senator 
from South Carolina had, as he had a perfect right to do, introduced a 
proposition which, adopted, would sweep the sweet and cheerful surface 
of Massachusetts with as accomplished, with as consummated a deso- 
lation, as if fire and famine passed over it; and would permanently, 
and widely, as I believed, and most disastrously, affect the great inter- 
ests and all parts of the country. That proposition I opposed, debating 
it, however, in a general tone, and with particular expression of high 
respect for the abilities and motives of the honorable senator, and in a 
manner from first to last which could give no just offence to any man. 
I acknowledge my surprise, therefore, at the course of the senator's 
reply. But I feel no stronger emotion. I do not even remember all 
the good things at which his friends did him the kindness to smile. If 
he shall ever find occasion to say them over again, he will have, I pre- 
sume, no difficulty in re-gathering them from the same jest-book, the 
same historian of Kilkenny, the same race-ground and cockpit and 
barn-yard where he picked them up. They will serve his purpose a 
second time altogether as well as they have done now 

“*The honorable senator, applying himself diligently to the study 
of this debate of 1789, says he finds that it turned very much on the 
molasses duty. This suggests to him, first, a good joke about “ switch- 
el,” and then the graver historical assertion that “ Massachusetts has 
always been more sensitive about her own pockets, and less about her 
neighbors’, than any State in the Union.” Now, Sir, I should be half 
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inclined to move a question with him upon the good taste of such a 
sally as that, if I did not greatly doubt whether he and I have any 
standards of taste in common. I should be inclined to intimate to him 
that such a sarcasm upon a State five hundred miles distant, which he 
does not represent, to which he is not responsible, is no very decisive 
proof of spirit or sense. He will judge whether such things have not 
a tendency to rankle in and alienate hearts that would love you, if 
you would permit them. Let us remember that we have a union and 
the affections of union to preserve, as well as an argument to conduct, 
a theory to maintain, or a jest, old or new, to indulge 
grief to the honorable senator to see protection sentiments spreading 
at the South. 

“Sun! how I hate thy beams!” 
I rejoice to see this, on the contrary. I should be glad of it, though it 
should raise up a manufacturing competitor in every State of the 
Union. I rejoice to perceive symptoms of a return to the homoge- 
neous nature and harmonious views of an earlier and better day. I 
rejoice to see that moral and physical causes, the power of steam, the 
sober second thought of the people, are combining to counteract the 
effects of a wide domain, and local diversities, on opinion and on feel- 
ing. I am glad to see the whole nation reassembling, as it were, — 
the West giving up, the South holding not back, — reassembling on 
the vast and high table-land of the Union! To the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrien], and to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives], who have so conspicuously contributed to this great result, I 
could almost presume to counsel, persevere as you have begun. 

“ Sie vobis itur ad astra!” 

“That way,” in the vindication of this policy, in the spread of this 


light, in the enforcement of this truth, — “ that way, glory lies.”’” — 
Vol. I. pp. 79 — 84. 


Besides the speeches in the Senate, these volumes contain a 
considerable number of Mr. Choate’s best known public ad- 
dresses delivered elsewhere, of a literary, political, or other 
character. Among them we are glad to find the following: 
“An Address delivered before the Law School in Cambridge,” 
on “The Position and Functions of the American Bar, as an 
Element of Conservatism in the State”; a “ Speech before the 
Young Men’s Whig Club of Boston, on the Annexation of 
Texas” ; a “ Speech on the Judicial Tenure, delivered in the 
Massachusetts State Convention”; a Speech on the Preser- 
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vation of the Union, “ delivered at the Constitutional Meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, November 26, 1850”; his “ Argument on 
the Removal of Judge Davis”; his Oration, delivered July 5, 
1858, on “ American Nationality”; and his “ Discourse com- 
memorative of Daniel Webster, delivered before the Faculty, 
Students, and Alumni of Dartmouth College.” 

It may be fairly said, that Mr. Choate’s countrymen are 
under real obligations to the judicious and intelligent labor by 
which so many of his best oratorical productions have been 
rescued from the imbroglio of all but inscrutable manuscript 
which has come to the hands of his biographer. There is 
every reason to believe that the task of the reader, or rather 
the translator, of these papers, has been performed with fidel- 
ity and strict accuracy; and we hold it to be by no means 
trivial to make acknowledgment of this, in a case where so 
much harm, positive and negative, would have been suffered 
from the reverse. We have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we possess, essentially and characteristically at least, and for 
the most part literally, the most memorable of those public 
addresses, the oral delivery of which none who heard them 
will deny to have been a marvel of oratorical grace and power. 
But beyond the mere demonstration which these records fur- 
nish of his extraordinary eloquence, we feel that the whole na- 
tion is to be congratulated upon the possession, in a permanent 
form, of the selected discourses upon public affairs, embracing 
the most momentous situations through which his country 
passed during his lifetime, of one whom the discourses alone 
show to have had few equals among the great men of our his- 
tory in respect to that various, accurate, and profound knowl- 
edge of affairs, and enlightened practical wisdom in adminis- 
tration, which make the statesman and the publicist; who 
was second to none, of the present or of the past, in respect 
to that moderation, justness, and generosity of sentiment and 
purpose, in all matters of public concern, which, at once in- 
spired by and directing the impulses of an honest love of 
country, constitute the character of a true patriot. 

We have expressed our judgment of these volumes as they 
illustrate the professional and political life of Mr. Choate ; and 
now, again disclaiming any design to attempt the superfluous 
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and fruitless task of delineating his remarkable and most at- 
tractive character, — for we have no office or purpose here but 
to introduce the work of another to the notice of our readers, — 
we must occupy a little further time in noticing the biographer’s 
execution of his work in respect to the more personal, intimate, 
and familiar aspects of the life of his distinguished friend. Of 
necessity, we must be brief and cursory. We pass over some 
matters upon which remark would be obvious, easy, and to 
ourselves gratifying; such as the oratory of Mr. Choate, with 
its strong peculiarities and felicities ; his exuberant and rare 
wit ; his brilliant literary and scholarly accomplishments ; his 
conversation, which, for the thought, the language, the man- 
ner, was perfection — not of art; his behavior, so exquisitely 
made up of courtesy, gentleness, and dignity, — never, by any 
possibility, under any circumstances, “ unseemly.” Of all 
these, his friend and biographer speaks fully and with appre- 
ciation, and his description will admirably serve to correct and 
harmonize the picture, which, with some misconceptions and 
exaggerations, was long ago impressed upon the public mind. 

For ourselves, we would rather spend our little remaining 
space in noting some particulars, not quite obvious or familiar 
to all, perhaps, yet indispensable to a complete understanding 
of his life and character, and well illustrated, if not directly 
remarked upon, in the Memoir. 

He was a man of singular reserve, — singular both in degree 
and in quality ; not the reserve of self-occupation, certainly not 
that of self-esteem. It was an instinct rather than a purpose. 
He was of such a moral constitution, that communication of 
‘himself beyond a certain line was naturally impossible. As 
we said a little while ago, he did not so much desire conceal- 
ment as enjoy privacy. Within this innermost circle, he lived 
intensely. It was the centre of his being, unapproachable, 
steadfast, ardent with the purpose of his whole life. And that 
purpose was earnest and sincere. He strove to do his best 
with what he knew, as well as anybody else, were uncommon 
powers. He felt the full responsibility which their possession 
laid upon him. As to his use of them, he was contented with 
no judgment derived merely from public applause. He tried 
himself by a standard as much more rigorous than that of 
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most men, as his achievements were higher than theirs. So 
long as he himself believed that he could accomplish more, he 
was unsatisfied with what he had accomplished. He did not 
court or wait for praise. He received it, in all its forms of 
compliment and deference, with unaffected modesty and depre- 
cation ; for he knew better than his admirers, perhaps, what 
the precise amount of his work had been, and that it might 
have been, ought to have been, more. Like an athlete, he 
constantly set his mark farther and farther; enjoying the 
effort, and secretly congratulating himself upon the progress, 
but not priding himself upon the result. 

In the “ Leaves of an Imperfect Journal of Readings and 
Actions,” as Professor Brown denominates them, which he 
has inserted in the Memoir, we have a fragmentary record of 
Mr. Choate’s library life. In his library, certainly, he was 
peculiarly himself, and at home. There he passed, if not the 
happiest, the most characteristic hours of his life. In it he 
revelled in delightful labor. When absent from it, he longed 
for it with an affectionate personal longing. When he has 
just set foot on a foreign shore, in search of diversion and rec- 
reation, he writes home: “ My heart swells to think of you all, 
and of my poor, dear library. Take good care of that.” Again, 
from Paris: “ Take care of my library, — dearer than the Bib- 
liothéque du Roi, — though smaller.” And again, writing in 
his diary, on the ocean: “I sigh for the sweet luxuries of my 
little library te te.” Not small, by any means; 
but it was one which he gathered about himself by the intellect- 
ual attraction of a life which had grown up with him, the fam- 
ily and friends of his mind. In this companionship, he lived 
another sort of domestic life. And thus it is that these “ Frag- 
ments of Journals,” giving us, as we have said, his library 
life, admit us to what we constantly and especially desire, a 
knowledge of the man himself, — of his habits of thought, 
his purposes and aspirations. In the autobiographical pages 
which are thus placed before us, we find him discussing with 
himself what he has done, and what he is to do, —reproaching 
himself, congratulating or encouraging himself, sometimes ex- 
changing with himself a little sober pleasantry. Besides the 
exquisite literary criticism and exegesis, which we should be 
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sure to find, there are occasional expressions of personal feel- 
ing which throw an interesting and even an affecting light 
upon his character. After recording the purpose with which, 
and the plan upon which, he intends to keep this diary of life 
in his library, he says : — 

“I have written enough to satisfy me I cannot keep this journal ; 
yet seriously do I mean to try. Those I love best may read, smile, or 
weep, when I am dead, at such a record of lofty design and meagre 
achievement ; yet they will recognize a spirit that ‘endeavored well.’” 
— Vol. I. p. 66. 


Again, after the termination of some important trial, he 
writes : — 


“ The review of this arduous and responsible professional labor sug- 
gests a reflection or two. Iam not conscious of having pressed any 
consideration farther than I ought to have done, although the entire 
effort may have seemed an intense and overwrought one. Guilty she 
certainly appears upon the proof to have been, and I can discern no 
trace of subornation or manufacture of evidence. God forgive the 
suborner and the perjured, if it be so!” — Vol. I. p. 67. 


Again (soon after his retirement from the Senate) : — 


“ A little attention to things, and persons, and reputations about me, 
teaches me that uncommon professional exertions are necessary to re- 
cover business to live, and a trial or two teaches me that I can very 
zealously and very thoroughly, and con amore, study and discuss any 
ease. How well I can do so, compared with others, I shall not express 
an opinion on paper ; but if I live, all blockheads which are shaken 
at certain mental peculiarities shall know and feel a reasoner, a law- 
yer, and a man of business. In all this energy and passion I mean to 
say no more than that the utmost possible painstaking with every case is 
perfectly indispensable, and fortunately not at all irksome.” — Vol. I. 
p- 90. 


And particularly this : — 


“Finished with some pages of Jeremy Taylor, on life and death. 

I will daily read in the English version at least six verses of the 

New Testament, with an earnest effort to understand, imbibe, and live 
them. Satis, plusquam satis, sie vixisse, — sic non vixisse, — nec pul- 
chre, — nee recte,— sine dignitate, — sine me ipsum salvum faciend. ! 
sine reg. — sine observ. — Dei precept. — sine intellig. — et app. — 
ad me instit. — et ritus rel. Christ — vit. ist. tue felic. non debetur, nee 
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promissa, nec poss.! Tdeo ut supra in vers. ang. unf cum fin. diei stud. 
Sex vers. leg. et med. et orare !” — Vol. I. p. 97. 


We cannot stay to quote from the many notable passages of 
literary criticism contained in these fragments of journals, to 
which, indeed, we have again referred only for the striking 
illustrations afforded by them, here and there, of certain par- 
ticulars of Mr. Choate’s character, which seem to us to have 
been not always understood or appreciated. 

In the course of the Memoir are introduced a very few of his 
private letters. Nothing can be more grateful to the affection- 
ate recollection of his friends, or better serve to illustrate his 
character to those who knew him not, than these intimate me- 
morials of his private and domestic life. We have in mind 
particularly his letters to his children. We forbear quotation, 
for, once beginning, we should not know what to omit. They 
all overflow with the warmest and purest affection ; here and 
there delightfully touched by a gleam of his own indescribable 
humor ; dignified always by that grave sweetness which never 
deserted his demeanor at the most familiar times; and en- 
riched by the most earnest precepts of virtue and honor. 

We must not conclude this already too much protracted 
notice without a brief reference to Mr. Choate’s journal of his 
visit to Europe in the summer of 1850, which included Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, a part of Germany, and Switzerland, 
and terminated in September. Its opening sentences are so 
characteristic as to demand quotation. 


“T never promised myself, nor any one else, to attempt a diary of 
any part of the journey on which I have set out, still less of the first, 
most unpleasant, and most unvaried part of it,—the voyage. But 
these hours, too, must be arrested and put to use. These days also are 
each a life. ‘ Let me be taught to number them, then,’ — lest, seeking 
health, I find idleness, ennui, loss of interest, — more than the allotted 
and uncontrollable influence of time on the faculties and the curi- 
osity.” — Vol. I. p. 143. 

Once more, to show how constant and conscientious was his 
lifelong purpose of self-culture, note the following entry in 
the Diary, made when he had just arrived at Liverpool. 


“ And now to some plan of time and movement for England. Be- 
VOL. XCVI.— NO. 198. 19 
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fore breakfast I shall walk at least an hour observantly, and on return- 
ing jot down anything worth it. This hour is for exercise, however. 
I mean next to read every day a passage in the Bible, a passage in the 
Old and in the New Testament, beginning each, and to commit my 
‘ Daily Food.’ Then I must carefully look at the papers for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly mastering the actual English and European public 
and daily life, and this will require jotting down the debates, the votes, 
chiefly. Then I must get, say half an hour a day, for Greek and Latin 
and elegant English. For this purpose, I must get me an Odyssey and 
Crusius, and a Sallust, and some single book of poems or prose, say 
Wordsworth. This, lest taste should sleep and die, for which no com- 
pensation shall pay. 

“ For all the rest, I mean to give it heartily, variously, to what travel 
can teach, — men — opinions — places, — with great effort to be up to 
my real powers of acquiring and imparting. This journey shall not 
leave me where it finds me. Better, stronger, knowing more. One 
page of some law-book daily I shall read. That I must select to-mor- 
row, too.” — Vol. I. pp. 145, 146. 


The following is his memorandum of a visit to the law 
courts. 


“1 heard a cause partially opened to a committee of Lords, another 
partially argued to the jury in the Exchequer, and another partially 
argued to the Lords Commissioners. The A. G. [Attorney-General } 
Jervis [Sir John Jervis] and Mr. Cockburn [Alexander E. Cockburn] 
open respectively for and versus Pate, for striking the Queen. There 
was no occasion for much exertion or display, and there was nothing 
of either. Mr. Cockburn had the manner of Franklin Dexter, before 
the committee. Mr. Marten seemed animated and direct, in a little 
Exchequer jury cause. Pate would have been acquitted in Massachu- 
setts. The English rule is, — knowledge, or want of it, that the act 
is wrong. ‘The prisoner’s counsel, in my judgment, gave up his ease 
by conceding ; he feared he should fail. I thought and believed he 
might have saved him. The chief judge presiding, Alderson [Sir E. 
Hi. Alderson], offended me. He is quick, asks many questions, sought 
unfavorable replies, repeats what he puts down as the answer, abridged 
and inadequate. The whole trial smacked of a judiciary whose mem- 
bers, bench and bar, expect promotion from the Crown. Their doe- 
trine of insanity is scandalous. Their treatment of medical evidence, 
and of the informations of that science, scandalous. 

“One thing struck me. Al seemed to admit that the prisoner was 
so far insane as to make whipping improper! yet that he was not so 
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insane as not to be guilty. Suppose him tried for murder, how poor a 
compromise ! 

“The question on handwriting was ‘do you believe it to be his?’ 
after asking for knowledge. Opening the pleadings is useless, except 
to the court, and is for the court. The speaker is at too great a 
distance from the jury. Their voices are uncommonly pleasant; pro- 
nunciation odd, affected, yet impressing you as that of educated per- 
sons. Some, Mr. Humphry, Mr. Cockburn, occasionally hesitated for 
a word. All narrated dryly, not one has in the least impressed me by 
point, force, language, power ; still less, eloquence or dignity. The wig 
is deadly.” — Vol. I. pp. 146, 147. 


Arrived at Paris, he 


“ attended a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies—an assembly of good- 
looking men — not just then doing anything of interest — most interest- 
ing, however, as the government, and the exponent and multifarious 
representation of the political and social opinions, and active organ, of 
a great nation Two or three deputies spoke to a most freezing 
inattention. They ‘got the floor’ in their seats, then went to the 
tribune, laid their MSS. at their side — and went to it as we lecture 
at lyceums. Great animation — much gesture —a constant rising in- 
flection at the end of periods before the final close of the sentence — 
an occasional look at the MSS. and pull at the tumbler of water — 
some pausings at the noise of inattention — this is all I could appre- 
ciate. The courts of law pleased me, too. The judges in cloaks or 
robes of black, with caps, — quiet, thoughtful, and dignified ; the advo- 
cate, in a cloak and bare-headed, debating with animation and no want 
of dignity, — the dress and manners far better than the English bar. 
The silk gown, or cloak, is graceful and fit, and might well have been (it 
is too late now) among the costumes of our bar.” — Vol. I. pp. 149, 150. 

Our readers will readily believe that the notes upon histor- 
ical persons, places, and associations, which the few pages of 
this diary contain, will richly repay the reading. The descrip- 
tions of scenery are full of poetic spirit, and always lead to 
and terminate in some grand or touching recollection of the 
past. The scene was to him but the memorial of great deeds, 
great thoughts, the agonies of great minds and hearts living 
once upon its breast. At Mont Blanc, observe the difference. 
After a brief and somewhat cold description, he adds: ‘* From 
all this glory, and at this elevation, my heart turned homeward, 
and I only wished that, since dear friends could not share this 
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here, I could be by their side, and Mont Blanc a morning’s 
imagination only.” 

The Diary is very brief, terminating with his observations 
upon Cambridge, and before he had visited the North of Eng- 
land, Edinburgh, Abbotsford, Glasgow, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland. He returned home in September. 

This diary, the journal, and the letters, constituting as 
much of self-description as Mr. Choate has left us, possess 
unquestionably an interest and a value beyond what could be 
claimed for any biography. There was in him that involution 
of characteristics, if we may so speak, which makes exact, 
methodical description quite impossible. The author of the 
Memoir has given, upon the whole, a just impression of him ; 
and that is a success. His work will serve to perpetuate the 
memory of the eloquence, learning, and patriotism, the wit 
and the culture, which secured for Mr. Choate the honor and 
admiration of his contemporaries. But the best of biogra- 
phies cannot give us back the charm of his daily life among 
us. That is for memory alone. 


Art. X.—1. “ Christopher North.” A Memoir of John Wil- 
son, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources, 
by his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpoyn. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1862. 2 vols. Small 8vo. pp. xii. and 
335, 399. 

. The Works of Proressor WIxson, of the University of Ed- 

inburgh. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Proressor Ferrier. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
1855-58. 12 vols. Small 8vo. 


Ir has often been remarked, that the life of a man of letters 
affords little variety of incident to a biographer ; but this re- 
mark scarcely holds good with regard to Professor Wilson. 
Born to the inheritance of an ample fortune, which was lost 
through the misconduct or the incompetency of another, he 
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was compelled at the age of thirty to exchange a life of ele- 
gant leisure for one of untiring toil and ceaseless activity of 
mind. A poet and an essayist, a writer of fiction and a Pro- 
fessor in a Scotch University, his career was for many years 
identified with the literary history of Edinburgh. Yet it must 
be conceded even by the most friendly critic, that Mrs. Gordon 
has not made much of a story which, in the hands of a 
more practised writer, would have been replete with interest. 
The most that can be said in favor of her Memoir is, that it 
is not quite so ill-arranged as the Rev. Mr. Southey’s Life of 
his father, nor quite so heavy as Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s 
Life of his brother. Wilson’s daughter and biographer had a 
sufficient collection of materials; but she has not displayed 
much judgment in selecting and arranging them; she has 
kept back, through ignorance or a fear of “unfilial disrespect,” 
much which is important for a right estimate of her father’s 
character, and she has overloaded her narrative with frequent 
extracts from writings which are already familiar to every 
admirer of his genius. Her own style is feeble, vapid, and 
diffuse ; her narrative is often clumsy, obscure, and in one 
remarkable instance even unintelligible; and her selections 
from her father’s correspondence show that, in spite of the 
brilliancy of his essays and other papers in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, he had little skill as a letter-writer. Moreover, the 
whole Memoir is characterized by that inclination to place 
every action of its subject in the most favorable light, which 
is generally exhibited by children when writing the lives of 
their parents, but which always leads one to distrust the ac- 
curacy of a portrait thus painted. It ought, perhaps, to be 
added, that Mrs. Gordon did not undertake to write the life 
of her father until the task had been declined by several other 
persons, and that a daughter could scarcely be expected to be 
free from partiality. 

Of the edition of Professor Wilson’s Works published un- 
der the careful supervision of his son-in-law, Professor Ferrier, 
we can speak with somewhat warmer praise. It is by no 
means complete, though it fills twelve closely printed vol- 
umes; but it comprises nearly everything of permanent inter- 
est and value from Wilson’s pen which is not hopelessly lost 
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in the early volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine, and it is occa- 
sionally illustrated by explanatory notes. These notes are 
brief and well written, and the only complaint that we have 
to make in regard to them is, that they are not more numer- 
ous. With the lapse of time many of the local and personal 
allusions which enter so largely into Wilson’s writings will 
become more and more obscure, and, if they are read by 
another generation, the want of further editorial illustration 
will be severely felt. The first four volumes of this edition 
contain the celebrated series of dialogues published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine under the title of ‘“ Noctes Ambrosianz,” 
omitting the papers, thirty in number, which the editor thinks 
were not written by Wilson; the next four volumes comprise 
a selection from his critical and miscellaneous essays; the 
ninth and tenth volumes are devoted to the “ Recreations of 
Christopher North”; the next volume includes most of his 
contributions to fictitious literature; and the last volume 
gathers up all of his poetical works which are deemed worthy 
of preservation. Of the general character of these various 
writings we shall have occasion to speak in another part of 
this article. 

The father of John Wilson was a wealthy gauze-manufac- 
turer in Paisley, one of the principal manufacturing towns in 
Scotland; and his mother was a woman of much personal 
beauty, of a haughty spirit, and an indomitable will. John 
was their oldest son, and was born on the 18th of May, 1785, 
inheriting from his father, who died while he was yet a child, 
a fortune of fifty thousand pounds sterling, and from his 
mother the energy and self-reliance which enabled him to 
meet with undaunted courage the heavy pecuniary reverses 
of later years. Asa child, he does not appear to have been 
in any way remarkable, unless we are to credit the story that 
he ran away to fish in the neighboring river when he was only 
three years old, and actually returned with a trout as the 
evidence of his infantine skill. When he was old enough to 
attend school, he was placed under the care of a male teacher 
in Paisley, and after a year or two he was sent to the parish 
of Mearns, so affectionately described in the “ Recreations,” 
where he had for his instructor the parish minister. At the 
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age of twelve he entered the University of Glasgow; and he 
continued to attend the lectures in this venerable institution 
until 1803. While he resided at Glasgow he formed an ar- 
dent but secret attachment for a young lady of the neighbor- 
hood, who appears to have been a person of much beauty and 
worth of character, yet who unfortunately did not possess the 
wealth or the social position which his mother would have 
deemed important. This early attachment exercised a very 
great influence over his life, both at Glasgow and afterward 
at Oxford; but the fear of his mother’s displeasure finally 
led him to terminate the engagement, after a mental struggle 
which lasted almost to the close of his college course, and 
often drove him to the verge of insanity. 

In June, 1803, he was entered as a gentleman-commoner at 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; and, four years afterward, he was 
graduated with distinction, though we are inclined to think 
that he had not been a very diligent student. His unfortu- 
nate love affair had absorbed much of his thought; and it is 
certain that, if he did not indulge in the grosser forms of 
dissipation, he was engaged in some very questionable adven- 
tures. Some allowance, however, ought to be made on ac- 
count of the severity of the inward struggle between love and 
filial affection, to which we must trace his use of laudanum 
to revive his spirits, as well as his foolish talk about suicide, 
and also his plan of joining Mungo Park’s second expedition 
to Africa. Nevertheless, he proved himself to be a good Greek 
scholar, and he was the first person on whom the Newdigate 
Prize was ever conferred, — the subject of his poem being 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting.” The production 
was one of considerable merit, and was printed for the first 
time in Professor Ferrier’s edition of Wilson’s Works. 

Immediately on leaving Oxford, he took up his residence on 
the shore of Lake Windermere, where he had recently pur- 
chased an estate called Elleray, not far from the residences of 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge. Here he continued to 
reside as a bachelor until 1811, spending his time in social 
engagements, in occasional literary occupations, and in those 
out-of-door sports and exercises for which he always had so 
strong a taste, and to which his ample fortune enabled him 
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freely to devote himself. The recollection of his early love 
had become dim by absence and the lapse of a few years, 
and he soon determined that it was not good for him to live 
alone. On the 11th of May, 1811, he married Jane Penny, 
the daughter of a Liverpool merchant, who had spent the 
previous season on the shore of Windermere, not far from 
Wilson’s cottage. This lady was of a slight figure and a deli- 
cate appearance, presenting a strong contrast to the stalwart 
form of her husband. Of their domestic life we do not learn 
much from Mrs. Gordon’s Memoir, and when Wilson was a 
candidate for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, it was frequently asserted by his 
opponents that he was neither a good husband nor a good 
father ; but this charge seems to have been utterly without 
foundation, and to have been inspired only by partisan ani- 
mosity. There is evidence, in his letters to his wife, that he 
regarded her with a deep and tender affection, and that she 
was a faithful and devoted wife, ever ready to humor his 
whims; and he always speaks of her to others with warm 
affection. She was not, indeed, a person of much intellectual 
culture, nor quite in sympathy with purely literary pursuits ; 
but she had a hearty admiration of her husband’s genius, and 
readily accepted all his opinions. The four years succeeding 
his marriage were passed chiefly at Elleray, in the continued 
enjoyment of all the pleasures of country life, and in the 
preparation for the press of a volume of poems, — the first 
fruits of his literary labors. But this period of ease and com- 
parative idleness was at length brought to a sudden close by 
pecuniary reverses, which stripped him of nearly all his for- 
tune. After his father’s death, the property which he inher- 
ited had been placed in the care of an uncle, who, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Gordon’s account, proved to be dishonest, and 
squandered the whole, leaving his nephew little better than 
a beggar. Wilson met this unexpected disaster with manly 
courage, and at once determined to repair his losses, so far 
as it might be practicable, by his own exertions as a writer 
and a member of the bar. 

In the same year, indeed, in which he was married, he had 
contemplated joining the Scottish bar, and, with that view, 
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had become a member of the Speculative Society in Edin- 
burgh ; but it does not appear that he gave himself seriously 
to the study of the law until he felt the pressure of necessity 
laid upon him by the reverses of 1815. A few months after 
his marriage, he had also published his first volume, “ The 
Isle of Palms, and other Poems’’; but the book did not meet 
with a very favorable reception from the public, though it was 
kindly reviewed by Jeffrey, and writing poetry did not, there- 
fore, promise to be a very lucrative employment. Now, how- 
ever, in the stress of adverse fortune, his mind was again 
directed to his legal studies, and to the literary pursuits which 
were hereafter to become his chief occupation. He speedily 
removed to Edinburgh, and in the same year was admitted to 
the bar. As a lawyer, he never acquired even the slightest 
reputation, and he soon left a profession for which he was 
wholly unfitted from his want of legal knowledge and his 
aversion to the technicalities of the law. Literature, there- 
fore, remained his only resource; and in March, 1816, he 
published his second volume, “ The City of the Plague, and 
other Poems,’ which was received with much greater favor 
than its predecessor, and added materially to his reputation. 
The longest poem in the volume is, indeed, the best of his 
metrical productions, and contains some admirable passages, 
though it is far inferior to his prose works. Strangely enough, 
his poetry, which was often tender and pathetic, was generally 
weak, and one seldom recognizes the hand which wrote the 
“ Noctes” and the “ Recreations.” While this volume was 
in preparation, Wilson and his wife started on a pedestrian 
tour through the Western Highlands, and actually accom- 
plished a walk of three hundred and fifty miles, travelling 
sometimes at the rate of twenty-five miles a day. In this 
excursion, the poet bore the greater part of their apparel in a 
pack, while his wife carried the lighter articles in her hand. 
On one occasion, says Mrs. Gordon, in her Memoir, “ the 
travellers had been overtaken by a mist falling suddenly over 
them when in Rannoch. They missed the beaten track of 
road, and, getting among dreary moors, were long before they 
discovered footing that could lead them to a habitation. My 
father made his wife sit down among the moss, and, taking off 
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his coat, wrapped her in it, saying he would try and find the 
road, assuring her, at the same time, that he would not go 
beyond the reach of her voice. They could not see a foot 
before them, so dense and heavy was the dreary mist that lay 
all around. Kissing his wife, and telling her not to fear, he 
sprang up from where she sat, and bounded off. Not many 
seconds of time elapsed ere he called her to come to him, the 
sound guiding her to where he stood. He was upon the road ; 
his foot had suddenly gained the right path, for light there 
was none. He told her he had never felt so grateful for any- 
thing in his life as for that unexpected discovery of the beaten 
track.” 

In the year following the appearance of “ The City of the 
Plague,” an event occurred, of apparently slight importance 
in itself, but which was to exercise a powerful influence over 
his future career. This was the publication, in April, 1817, 
of the first number of Blackwood’s Magazine, or “The Edin- 
burgh Monthly Magazine,” as the work was originally called. 
To this journal Wilson was from the first a frequent contribu- 
tor, and he has commonly been regarded as its editor; but it 
is now known that Mr. Blackwood, the publisher of the Maga- 
zine, was the sole responsible editor after the withdrawal of 
Mr. James Cleghorn and Mr. Thomas Pringle, who were the 
first editors, and whose connection with the work terminated 
with the sixth number. Wilson’s opinions, however, had great 
weight with Blackwood, and he sometimes procured the rejec 
tion of articles which that gentleman was inclined to insert, 
though he could not always prevent the rejection of his own 
articles. ‘Of Blackwood’s Magazine I am not the editor,” he 
wrote in a private letter to a friend in 1828, “ although, I be- 
lieve, I very generally get both the credit and discredit of 
being Christopher North. I am one of the chief writers, per- 
haps the chief, and have all along been so, but never received 
one shilling from the proprietor, except for my own composi- 
tions. Being generally on the spot, 1 am always willing to 
give him my advice, and to supply such articles as may be 
most wanted when I have leisure to do so. But I hold myself 
answerable to the public only for my own articles, although I 
have never chosen to say, nor shall I ever, that 1 am not edi- 
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tor, as that might appear to be shying responsibility, or dis- 
claiming my real share in the work.’’ Some idea of the ex- 
tent of his contributions may be formed from the fact that he 
furnished in one year, 1830, thirty articles, or more than six 
hundred printed pages. No complete list of his contributions 
has been preserved ; but between January, 1826, and August, 
1852, he contributed nearly three hundred articles, many of 
them exceeding forty or fifty printed pages in length. From 
its very commencement the Magazine was characterized by a 
virulence of partisanship and a coarseness of personal invec- 
tive, which contributed much to its success, but which greatly 
debased the public taste, and for which Wilson and his friend 
Lockhart were in large measure responsible. In the famous 
* Chaldee Manuscript”’ Wilson was introduced under the desig- 
nation of “ the beautiful Leopard from the valley of the palm- 
trees, whose going forth was comely as the greyhound,” and 
Lockhart under that of “the Scorpion which delighteth to 
sting the faces of men”’’; and there was certainly much in 
their appearance and character to warrant this representation. 

The fierceness with which the writers for the new Magazine 
assailed their political opponents provoked many severe re- 
joinders, one of the most celebrated of which was an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Hypocrisy unveiled, and Calumny 
detected, in a Review of Blackwood’s Magazine,” and said 
to have been written by a well-known Scottish lawyer, in an- 
swer to a very outrageous attack on Professor Playfair by 
Mr. Lockhart. In this pamphlet both Wilson and Lockhart 
were handled with remorseless severity, and they keenly felt 
the attacks of the writer. Immediately on the appearance of 
the pamphlet they wrote separate notes “To the Author of 
Hypocrisy Unveiled,’ to demand satisfaction. Wilson’s note 
was the longer of the two, and ended with a request for the 
name and address of his unknown enemy, “ that I may send a 
friend to you to deliver my opinion of your character, and to 
settle time and place for a meeting, at which I may exact satis- 
faction from you for the public insults you have offered to me.” 
Lockhart’s note was very curt, but there could be no doubt as 
to its meaning. “ Sir,—I have no wish to apply epithets of 
insult to you till I know who you are. If yéu suppose your- 
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self to have any claim to the character of a gentleman, you 
will take care that I be not long without this knowledge.” 
The answer of the unknown writer was very adroitly worded : 
it is perhaps needless to say that he declined to give the desired 
information. This reply closed the correspondence ; but it was 
long before Wilson’s indignation cooled, and the affair ceased 
to rankle in his breast. Not among the least disagreeable of 
the results produced by Lockhart’s article was the rupturing 
of the friendly relations which had previously existed between 
Wilson and Jeffrey. The former, indeed, had a few months 
before written an article on Lord Byron for the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; and in transmitting to him the customary remuneration 
for it, Jeffrey took occasion to express very frankly his opinion 
of the recent attack on Mr. Playfair, and to pronounce the va- 
rious allegations brought by the writers for Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine against the Review to be utterly unfounded. ‘“ You are 
said,” he writes, “ to be a principal writer in, and a great di- 
rector and active supporter of, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. In the last number of that work there is an attack upon 
my excellent friend, Mr. Playfair, in my judgment so unhand- 
some and uncandid, that I really cannot consent either to ask 
or accept of favors from any one who is aiding or assisting in 
such a publication.” To this strong expression of his feelings 
he added: “I have not the least idea that you had any con- 
cern in the composition of that particular paper, and perhaps 
I have been misinformed as to the nature and extent of your 
connection with the work in general. But if it be as I sup- 
posed, and if you still profess to take the same interest in that 
Magazine, I do not see that we can possibly co-operate in any 
other publication.”” Wilson’s reply to this letter does not 
appear to have been preserved: it is not in Lord Cockburn’s 
Life of Jeffrey, and Mrs. Gordon can only conjecture what it 
may have been. 

In the summer of 1820 a new field of labor was opened to 
Wilson by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, at that time Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Several candidates were named to fill the vacancy ; but only two 
were prominent, — Sir William Hamilton and John Wilson, — 
each of whom was supported mainly on political grounds, the 
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first receiving the almost undivided support of the Whigs, 
while the latter was backed by the whole weight of the vast 
influence which the government at that time possessed in 
Scotland. The contest was conducted with great bitterness ; 
and, in order to meet the attack of his opponents, Wilson was 
obliged not only to procure testimonials as to his intellectual 
capacity, but even to prove that he was a person of good moral 
character. Among the individuals to whom he made appli- 
cation for the latter purpose was Mrs. Grant of Laggan. This 
lady, after stating that she had known much of Wilson from 
his very childhood, and had always understood him “ to be 
a person of amiable and generous feelings and upright in- 
tentions,”’ added that she had also believed Mrs. Wilson * to 
be the tranquil and happy wife of a fond and faithful hus- 
band, domestic in his habits, devoted to his children, and 
peculiarly beloved by his brothers and sisters and his respect- 
able and venerated parent.”” These indorsements seem to 
have satisfied the wise men who composed the Town Council, 
and, totally ignoring the pre-eminent qualifications of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, they elected Wilson to the vacant Professor- 
ship by a vote of twenty-one to nine. 

As the election did not take place until July, and he was 
to begin the discharge of his new duties in November, he was 
obliged to set about the task of preparing his lectures with 
even more than his wonted diligence. Among the subjects 
of which he proposed to treat were the moral systems of an- 
cient Greece, the physical nature of man, his intellectual 
powers, his moral nature and affections, his relations to God 
and to his fellow-men, the virtues and vices, and the will. 
His first lecture was crowned with brilliant success, though 
the opposition to his appointment had not yet died out. 
“There was,” says one who was present at its delivery, “a 
furious bitterness of feeling against him among the classes 
of which probably most of his pupils would consist, and, 
although 1 had no prospect of being among them, I went 
to his first lecture, prepared to join in a cabal which I 
understood was formed to put him down. The lecture- 
room was crowded to the ceiling. Such a collection of hard- 
browed, scowling Scotsmen, muttering over their knobsticks, 
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I never saw.” Undismayed by these hostile sigus, Wilson 
read his lecture in a loud, clear voice, and soon the tokens 
of disapprobation gave place to shouts of applause. The rest 
of the course, which consisted of more than one hundred 
daily lectures, was scarcely less successful. These lectures 
have not been printed; but we suppose it wall be generally 
conceded that Wilson failed as a teacher of moral philosophy 
properly so called, although his lectures were brilliant and 
popular productions, and he always secured the esteem and 
affection of his pupils. 

Two years after his appeintment to the chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy he published his first and best-known work of fiction, 
the * Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” a collection of 
short tales designed to portray the ordinary life of the Scotch 
peasants. Many of these sketches are marked by great ten- 
derness and pathos, though they are deficient in naturalness. 
The incidents separately considered are not improbable, but 
the characters are almost without exception purely ideal crea- 
tions, and such as could seldom or never have been found in 
the circumstances in which they are placed. This work was 
followed in 1823 by another, of higher pretensions, but ex- 
hibiting the same general characteristics, “ The Trials of Mar- 
garet Lyndsay”; and in the summer of 1825 he published 
a third work in the same department of literature, but of 
inferior ability to its predecessors, under the title of “ The 
Foresters.” In the autumn of the same year, in connection 
with Mr. Lockhart, he brought out, under the fanciful title 
of “Janus,” a collection of miscellaneous essays, poems, and 
tales, designed as the first of a series of annual volumes to 
be published under the same title. The work was a thick 
duodecimo, and its contents, which consisted of original papers 
and translations, were furnished almost entirely by Wilson and 
Lockhart, in nearly equal proportions. Many of the papers 
were of great merit; but the work did not meet with a suffi- 
cient sale to justify its continuance, and the second volume 
did not appear. After the failure of this undertaking Black- 
wood’s Magazine was almost the only channel through which 
Wilson’s productions were given to the public, though he oc- 
casionally contributed to other works. 
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Meanwhile much dissatisfaction had been excited in Edin- 
burgh by his failure to lecture on Political Economy, which 
study he was required to teach as a part of the duties of his 
professorship ; and early in 1825 application was made to the 
British government for authority to establish a separate chair 
of Political Economy. Wilson stoutly resisted the institution 
of the new professorship, on the ground that it would be an 
interference with his vested rights ; and he had sufficient influ- 
ence with the Ministry to prevent the proposed plan from being 
adopted. But in order to silence his opponents, he was com- 
pelled to prepare a course of fifty lectures on this subject, 
which he delivered alternately with his course on Moral Phi- 
losophy. Of the merits of these lectures Mrs. Gordon says 
nothing, and it is probable, therefore, that they did not pro- 
duce a very strong impression on any of his pupils, several of 
whom have communicated to her their personal recollections 
of him. They are now as utterly forgotten as his more popu- 
lar course. 

During the great struggle on the Reform Bill, he fully shared 
in the excitement of that memorable period, and not only wrote 
in the Magazine in opposition to Parliamentary Reform, but 
also came forward as a public speaker. At a meeting held in 
Edinburgh, he spoke at considerable length on the subject, and 
repeated with unwonted eloquence the familiar commonplaces 
by which the Tory orators and writers endeavored to uphold 
the existing system. In the following summer he spent sev- 
eral weeks in a cruise with the experimental squadron, visiting 
several of the principal places in the South of England, and in 
Ireland. Of this cruise he gave a minute account in a series 
of letters to his wife, which are printed at length by his daugh- 
ter; but however interesting to his family these letters may 
have been at the time, they are scarcely worthy of publication. 

Not long after his return from this pleasure trip, we find 
him engaged in an endeavor to effect a reconciliation between 
Blackwood and the Ettrick Shepherd, who had been for some 
time estranged from each other. The letters which he ad- 
dressed to the latter on this occasion have been preserved, and 
are not only among the best-written of his epistolary produc- 
tions, but are also remarkable for their good sense. ‘ My dear 
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Shepherd,” he writes in his first letter, “ from the first blush 
of the business I disliked your quarrel with the Blackwoods, 
and often wished to be instrumental in putting an end to 
it, but I saw no opening, and did not wish to be needlessly 
obtrusive. Hearing that you would rather it was made up, 
and not doubting that Mr. Blackwood would meet you for that 
purpose in an amicable spirit, 1 volunteer my services — if you 
and he choose to accept of them —as mediator.” He then 
proposes as the basis of the settlement, ‘“ that all mere differ- 
erences on this, and that, and every subject, and that all as- 
perities of sentiment or language on either side, be at once 
forgotten, and never once alluded to, — so that there shall be 
asked no explanation nor apology, but each of you continue 
to think yourself in the right, without taking the trouble to 
say so.” But in one particular he thought that Hogg ought 
to make some acknowledgment. In Hogg’s Autobiography an 
allusion to some pecuniary transaction with Blackwood was 
inserted, on which a direct charge of dishonesty had been 
based, and, as Wilson justly remarked, Mr. Blackwood could 
never make up a quarrel with a man who doubted his integ- 
rity. ‘It is your bounden duty, therefore,’ he urges, “ to 
make amends to him on this subject. But even here I would 
not counsel any apology. 1 would say that it is your duty as 
an honest man to say fully,and freely, and unequivocally, that 
you know Mr. Blackwood to be one, and in all his dealings 
with you he has behaved as one.” Hogg’s reply was not sat- 
isfactory, and Wilson felt that he could not, under the existing 
circumstances, be of any use in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the parties, though he expressed a willingness to give 
his advice in the matter whenever it was desired. Finally, 
through his exertions and those of other persons who were in- 
terested in the matter, a satisfactory arrangement was con- 
cluded ; and not long afterward Blackwood died. In the 
course of a few months Hogg followed him to the grave. 
Two years after Hogg’s death Wilson’s heart was saddened 
by a heavy affliction, which cast a shadow over the whole 
of his subsequent life. On the 29th of March, 1837, his wife 
died. Mrs. Wilson, as we have already intimated, was not a 
person of much intellectual force. But she was sincerely 
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attached to her husband, and shared to the full his Tory 
prejudices. “I never look into a newspaper now,” she writes 
in one of her letters after the passage of the Reform Bill; 
“and my only comfort is in reading the political papers in 
Blackwood, and remembering that I have lived in the times 
of the Georges.” In the domestic circle she seems to have 
discharged all her duties with the strictest fidelity ; and her 
death left a void in Wilson’s heart and home which even the 
tender assiduity of his daughters could not fill. When he 
resumed his college duties six or seven months afterward, it 
was with the recollection of his loss still fresh in his mind, 
and it was some time before he was able to speak. Then he 
simply said, with a tremulous voice, — “ Gentlemen, pardon 
me, but since we last met I have been in the valley of the 
shadow of death.”” And the same deep sorrow was on him 
when he sat down to write. For two or three years after his 
wife’s death he continued to be a regular contributor to the 
Magazine, and then his contributions almost entirely ceased. 
During the last thirteen years of his life he wrote but twenty- 
one or twenty-two articles, or less than one half of the num- 
ber which he wrote in the last two years before her death. 
Some new sources of enjoyment, however, were opened to 
him by the marriage of his two oldest daughters, especially 
by that of his second daughter, “ who, along with her hus- 
band, found a home for eleven years in her father’s house.” 
Her husband, Mr. J. T. Gordon, now Sheriff of Midlothian, 
was a Whig, and, as Mrs. Gordon pleasantly remarks, “ in- 
troduced to his father-in-law’s house new visitors and new 
elements of thought; old prejudices disappeared, and ‘ Chris- 
topher North’ was frequently seen in the midst of what once 
was to his own party the camp of the enemy.”” Among those 
with whom Wilson was once more brought into familiar inter- 
course were Jeffrey and Cockburn. 

In the latter part of 1840 he wrote and published his elo- 
quent and exhaustive essay on “ The Genius and Character of 
Burns,” certainly one of the best of his critical papers. A few 
months later he presided at a public dinner given at Edin- 
burgh in honor of Charles Dickens, and pronounced a bril- 
liant and hearty eulogy on the writings of that great novelist, 
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then in the zenith of his fame. In 1844 he took an active 
part in the preparations for another celebrated public gather- 
ing, the Doon Festival in honor of the memory of Burns, on 
which occasion he walked seventy miles to be present at the 
meeting, and made one of his most powerful and effective 
speeches. Three years afterward, on the formation of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, he was chosen its first 
President, and made the opening address. Then came an in- 
terval of nearly three years, which his daughter describes as a 
* blank, relieved by no letter, by no work.” As early as 1840 
he had experienced a slight paralytic attack, which deprived 
him of the use of his right hand for nearly a year, and seems 
also to have left the imprint of its withering touch on his 
mind. Now its effects were again apparent in a listless in- 
activity, from which he was roused only by the marriage of 
his eldest son, in June, 1848. In the autumn of that year he 
paid a visit to his son at Billholm, in the beautiful valley 
of the Esk. From this visit he returned improved in both 
bodily and mental health, and with a conviction that he might 
still be useful. 

In 1849 he began a new series of papers in Blackwood’s 
Magazine under the title of ** Dies Boreales,” which were con- 
tinued almost to the close of his life; and in the same year 
his third and youngest daughter was married to Professor 
Ayioun. Meanwhile he still continued to discharge the duties 
of his professorship with the same fidelity to his own view of 
their nature and requirements which he had hitherto exhib- 
ited. Occasionally he would wear a more cheerful aspect ; 
and in the company of his grandchildren he took a measured 
satisfaction. He would frequently accompany them to the 
Zoilogical Gardens, where his graphic descriptions and ani- 
mated stories would soon gather many amused listeners round 
the little party. At other times he would fish with them in 
imaginary rivers and lakes, unhooking the phantom trout, and 
cautioning his grandson not to allow his line to be entangled 
in the trees. In 1848 he made his last visit to Elleray, but the 
recollections of his carly life there were too painful, and he 
svon returned home. Though his house in Edinburgh was 
no longer what it had been, it was still the place in which he 
was most anxious to be. 
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At length his health began to fail more rapidly, and in the 
winter of 1850 he was obliged for the first time to suspend his 
attendance on his classes ; but after a brief respite he resumed 
the discharge of his duties, and with much exertion he was 
able to finish his lectures. The summer vacation brought little 
relief, though he was persuaded to accompany a family party 
to the Highlands, where he had frequent opportunity to in- 
dulge in his favorite amusement of fishing. On his return to 
Edinburgh he was induced to resign the Professorship which 
he had held for thirty years ; and shortly after his retirement 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year was granted to him 
by the Queen, on the recommendation of Lord John Russell. 
Toward the close of the year he paid a visit to his brother 
Robert, at Woodburn, near Dalkeith, and there he remained 
until the autumn of the following year. While at Woodburn 
he wrote his last two contributions for Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
and during the same visit he gave a remarkable proof of the 
change which time had wrought in the strength of his partisan 
feelings. On occasion of the general election of 1852, though 
so feeble that he could scarcely walk, he returned to Edin- 
burgh, not to give his support to the Tory candidate, but to 
vote for the greatest literary ornament of the Whig party since 
the days of Joseph Addison. As Wilson entered the commit- 
tee-room to give his vote for Macaulay, shouts of applause 
showed how such an act was regarded by all who were pres- 
ent; and every reader of his Life will concur in the judgment 
thus pronounced on it. 

The next two years are almost a blank in his life. His phys- 
ical condition remained without material change ; but it was 
evident to all that his mental powers were surely and rapidly 
failing. A visit from Lockhart served only to show to each of 
the two friends how complete a wreck the other had become, and 
could have afforded but little satisfaction to either of them. As 
the months glided on, Wilson’s mind became more and more 
clouded. He took little interest in passing events, and it was 
with difficulty that he could rouse himself to any exertion. 
At length, on the Ist of April, 1854, he was seized by another 
paralytic attack, and two days afterward he breathed his last, 
in the midst of his family. He was buried in the Dean Ceme- 
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tery, in the city where he had so long resided, and his remains 
were followed to their final resting-place by an immense con- 
course anxious to do honor to his memory. In the same con- 
secrated ground are laid many of the most illustrious Scotch- 
men of this century, among whom we need name only four, — 
Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, Edward Forbes, and David Scott. 

In this rapid sketch of Wilson’s’ life we have not sought to 
exhibit the origin or to trace the growth of his opinions on 
any of the literary or political questions which engaged his 
attention, and we have in general abstained from direct criti- 
cism of his writings; but we cannot take leave of our subject 
without offering some remarks on the special characteristics 
of his mind, and on the comparative worth of his labors in 
different departments of literature. By nature he was en- 
dowed with a vigorous and healthy organization, which was 
strengthened by early and constant exercise in the open air ; 
and he not only had a rare power of physical endurance, but 
could readily sustain a great amount of severe and continu- 
ous mental labor. He could walk forty or fifty miles in a 
day, and could write an article of as many pages, with only 
the briefest intervals of rest. Great as was Southey’s industry, 
it was inferior to that of Wilson, though the former worked 
with a more dogged perseverance. When Wilson was en- 
gaged in the preparation of an article, he “began to write 
immediately after breakfast,” says Mrs. Gordon, “ that meal 
being despatched with a swiftness commensurate with the 
necessity of the case before him. He then shut himself into 
his study, with an express command that no one was to dis- 
turb him.” If his work was likely to require a day or two, 
“he never interrupted his pen, saving to take his night’s 
rest, and a late dinner served to him in his study. The hour 
for that meal was on these occasions nine o’clock ; his dinner 
then consisted invariably of a boiled fowl, potatoes, and a 
glass of water,— he allowed himself no wine. After dinner 
he resumed his pen till midnight.””. With such exertions as 
these, continued for more than thirty years, we need feel no 
surprise that his mind finally broke down. 

In that mind a certain rough vigor was strangely united 
with great delicacy of fancy. We see examples of the first 
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quality in his prose: the second is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his poetry. His wit was sharp and trenchant, and 
was used with remorseless severity. His humor was broad, 
and sometimes even coarse, and was one of the most power- 
ful weapons of attack in his controversial papers, as well as 
the most striking feature of his more genial productions. He 
had, moreover, great keenness of intellect, and his mind was 
stored with vast treasures of information on nearly every sub- 
ject. His logical powers were not of a high order, and if 
political considerations had not been permitted to turn the 
scale, he never could have been a successful competitor with 
Sir William Hamilton for the chair of Moral Philosophy which 
had been filled by such men as Dugald Stewart and Dr. 
Thomas Brown. He seems always to have been a firm and 
sincere believer in the truths of Christianity, but as he ad- 
vanced in life his religious convictions deepened and strength- 
ened; and when he wrote his essay on “The Genius and 
Character of Burns,” he made it a point of special interest 
to inquire whether Burns was a regular church-goer at Dum- 
fries, whether he was on habits of intimacy with any clergy- 
man in the town, whether when he was dying he read the 
Bible more than formerly, and whether he had regular family 
worship at Dumfries. In early life he was an uncompro- 
mising Tory of the strictest sect, but afterward he became 
an advocate of free trade, and at a somewhat later period 
his opinions underwent other changes. 

His style was racy and natural, and in general vigorous. 
He had a great mastery of the Scotch dialect, and his knowl- 
edge of it he turned to good use in the ** Noctes.” There are 
few things in humorous literature better than the representation 
of the Shepherd, with his shrewdness, his wit, and his bound- 
less egotism. Wilson’s command of the resources of the Eng- 
lish language was not perhaps so striking, as the perfect ease 
with which he expressed himself in this unfamiliar dialect ; but 
his English style was nevertheless admirably adapted to be 
the vehicle of his thoughts. In dialogue it was fresh, spark- 
ling, and vivacious; in narrative and description it was ani- 
mated and picturesque ; and in his critical papers it was clear 
and exact, often brilliant, and sometimes impassioned and 
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eloquent. Asa speaker he was not always correct ; but this 
defect generally passed unnoticed by those who listened with 
admiration to his glowing sentences, and who were irresistibly 
borne along with him in the rapid flow of his eloquence. 
Both in the lecture-room, and when making an after-dinner 
speech, he gave free play to his imagination ; and his success 
was uniformly great. 

As a writer his reputation has undoubtedly declined since 
his death. During his life his popularity depended in large 
measure on the “‘ Noctes Ambrosianz ” ; but however attrac- 
tive these papers were in their original form, it will be gen- 
erally admitted that they suffered much by being brought 
together, even after the judicious omissions made by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier. Read at intervals, they had a freshness and 
vivacity which seemed to afford ample compensation for many 
obvious defects, but, read consecutively, they weary all except 
the most devoted admirers of this kind of productions. His 
poetry was deficient in strength and originality ; and of this 
defect he seems to have been fully conscious. His two longest 
poems, and most of his shorter pieces, were written before he 
was thirty; and after the publication of the collected edition 
of his Poems, in 1825, he almost entirely ceased to express 
himself in verse. His prose fictions are often characterized 
by exquisite tenderness and pathos, but as pictures of Scottish 
life they have little or no merit. He saw things too much 
through the medium of his own imagination, and made his 
characters what he wished them to be, rather than what such 
persons must have been from the very necessities of the case. 
As an essayist he has a much higher claim on our regard, 
and many of his imaginative papers in the “ Recreations,” 
and in the first two volumes of Professor Ferrier’s edition of 
his “ Essays,” are among his choicest productions. But it is 
in his critical papers that the real vigor of his mind is most 
fully exhibited. His keenness of analysis, and his quick per- 
ception of every kind of beauty, give to these a value which 
none of his other writings possess. His papers on “ Ho- 
mer and his Translators,’ in particular, furnish the most 
convineing evidence of his ripe scholarship and his critical 
acuteness. 
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Art. XI.—1. Histoire de France depuis les Temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1789. Par Henri Martin. Quatriéme 
Edition. Paris. 1861. 17 vols. 8°. 

2. Catalogue de la Bibliotheque Impériale de Paris. — Histoire 
de France. 8 vols.in 4. Paris: Didot. 1861. 


Tue year 1820 should be gratefully remembered, at least 
among the French, as one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of modern science. It was then that Augustin Thierry, 
** young, poor, and unknown,” first published in a Paris paper, 
called Le Courier, those historical letters which may be said 
to have opened a new era‘in the science of history. A stanch 
supporter of the party which under the Bourbons made such 
strenuous efforts to obtain for France a constitution akin to 
that of England, Thierry was investigating the origin of the 
French monarchy in quest of proofs and arguments to sup- q 
port his political opinions, when the irresistible attraction in- 
cident to historical researches soon revealed to him the career 
which he was destined to pursue with such eminent success. 
A critical survey of old charts and chronicles brought to light 
a multitude of facts previously misunderstood or unknown, 
which gradually altered all his notions of past events, and 
convinced him that a truthful history of France was yet io be 
written. Not only many deeds related in Mezerai, Velley, and 
the most noted historians had no existence save in their im- 
agination, but the leading inferences drawn by the few philos- 
ophers who had attempted from facts really known to deduce 
principles and general considerations, were totally void of 
truth, and conveyed a most erroneous notion of the sources 
and characteristics of the race. The words French, Throne, 
Monarchy, gave then, so to speak, the philosophical formula of 
the primeval history of France. We all recollect Thierry’s 
eloquent description of his surprise and emotion, when per- 
mitted to peruse for the first time that chapter in Chateau- 
briand where the Franks are depicted in their true light. 
“Decked with the skins of bears, seals, aurochs, and wild 
boars,”” — such appeared that French king, Chlodio, who in 
fact was only a German chieftain who never ruled over a foot 
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of the present territory of France; or that other Roi, Clovis, 
whose army is made to embrace Christianity at a time when 
they and the rest of the nation were much better Christians 
than they have ever been since. In like manner did it fare 
with France,— its territory so fantastically defined, and its 
monarchy invariably made to represent an unbroken succes- 
sion of fourteen centuries, although those early Aings, Phara- 
mond, Merowig, Chilperic, and their successors for many years 
after them, were scarcely superior to the Ojibway or Paw- 
nee chiefs who roam over our Western prairies. The fact is— 
however paradoxical — that, if we wish to find the origin of 
the French monarchy, we must search for it “ this side of 
the feudal times.” 

The doubtful veracity of the historians was not their only 
fault. Even if all the facts had been given in their chrono- 
logical order, the compilations of the last three centuries 
would still have lacked that first requisite, — then unknown, 
now an object of ridicule among a certain class of writers, — 
which is called in French la couleur locale. Take, for in- 
stance, that praiseworthy attempt to give a veracious account 
of the acts and deeds of the Franks, from the time when the 
tribe first appeared under that name to the fall of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, the Gesta Francorum of Adrian de Valois 
(1646-58). Strictly speaking, this is as faithful as chrono- 
logical details can make it, and some scholars may deem it 
for their interest to consult all of its three folio volumes ; 
but as an historical composition it is not readable. And 
when we compare it with the “* Narratives of the Merovingian 
Times,” although Valois, as well as Thierry, follows, step by 
step, Gregory of Tours, almost the only authority, we see at 
a glance that what is requisite in history is not a summary 
of names and dates, and battles fought and conquests accom- 
plished, but that, whatever it may be, which vivifies the times, 
the men, the events, and gives the reader a deep insight into 
the nature, motives, and ruling passions both of the victor 
and the vanquished. 

It was through Thierry that students of history were first 
enabled to gain a clear conception of the Gallic world and races 
as they existed in the sixth century. The men he describes 
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are really the men of those barbarous times, and not, as had 
before been the case, moderns fancifully travestied. We wit- 
ness the antagonism, not of wholly unlike races, as we were led 
to believe, but of straggling clans which had already borrowed 
from each other manners, laws, almost religions. We see 
Gallo-Romans approaching to the Barbarians, Barbarians re- 
sembling the Gallo-Romans, and beneath that mass, already 
congenial in many respects, and destined soon to be merged in 
a homogeneous people, the degenerate Romans,—a connect- 
ing link between the contending parties. The scenes described 
initiate the reader into the mysteries of a life which has not 
its like with us or around us, and the most insignificant epi- 
sodes are made to exhibit in a vivid light the inner workings of 
past events strange and suggestive. The immediate result of 
Thierry’s works was to remodel the entire method of history, 
and to create a school which numbers among its disciples the 
greatest names of modern science and literature, so that the 
French may now boast of a series of national histories which 
stand unsurpassed. They have Augustin Thierry, and his 
brother Amédée, Fauriel, and Barante, paving the way for 
Henri Martin and Michelet, who are succeeded — in the order 
of subjects — by Thiers, Mignet, and Vaulabelle. Through 
these writers we have an unbroken series, commencing with 
the first exploits of the Gauls, some say in the sixteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, to end with the Bourbons ; — from seventy 
to eighty volumes which combine historical truth, as far as the 
knowledge of the times and the spirit of the age permit, with 
literary excellence and tolerable political impartiality. 

Such vast results cannot, however, be ascribed to one man 
entirely, great as may have been his genius and influence. 
There were many causes which, though latent only, did nev- 
ertheless exist long before Thierry. For instance, no other 
country possesses so voluminous a mass of original documents 
as France. The Catalogue of her Imperial Library devotes 
eight quarto volumes to a mere enumeration of titles relating 
to her history, the first of which alone contains nearly four- 
teen thousand articles ; and among these we find such collee- 
tions as the Recueils of Montfaucon,* Dom Bougquet,t Dom 
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Rivet,* and Lauriére.t On the score of national gifts, we 
must also admit that the French genius is well adapted to the 
science of history. Among the special endowments for this 
work we would name a mind thoroughly analytical, ordinarily 
averse as a rule to details and minutiz ; an irresistible desire 
to generalize and ascend to principles ; a disposition to seek in 
all branches of human knowledge collateral proofs and exam- 
ples ; ingenuity in the choice of methods; enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of great ideas; readiness to employ to advantage all 
new discoveries, and, finally, that sort of abnegation which 
prompts a writer to select one particular period, even under 
its most ungrateful aspect, to devote to it all his energies, 
and thus to smooth for others, who alone reap the honor, a 
task which, though difficult in itself, frequently depends upon 
the previous labors of many such modest workers. We may 
add to these national qualifications, a language elegant, forci- 
ble, and remarkably clear, which forbids all ambiguity. The 
great historians are, also, kept in check by an array of techni- 
cal critics, themselves incompetent to produce anything origi- 
nal, but singularly happy in their mode of criticism, and al- 
ways on the alert to detect and expose to ridicule the least 
mistake or inconsistency, and by the salutary dread of a public 
opinion altogether without mercy. 

These advantages, however, are not without their offsets. 
A vivid imagination wellnigh counterbalances the analytic 
faculty, and impatience to arrive at definite principles prompts 
hypotheses which ultimate investigations do not always con- 
firm. Auxious to command the attention of all classes of 
readers, the historians frequently strive to “ make points,” — 
adorn their perorations with epigrams and antitheses, and 
illustrate their leading chapters with obsolete anecdotes and 
personal details, which, although not uninteresting, are some- 
times out of place in stately historical compositions. They 
seem to be constantly in search not so much of truth as of 
originality; yet many among them are wont to work in 
schools, to keep up traditions, and to follow in the wake of 
some bold leader, whose novelties of style and method they 
take great pains to imitate with a sort of clock-work regular- 
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ity. Another defect consists in a very exalted opinion of the 
power and destiny of their native land. All nations are proud 
of themselves, whatever may be their real greatness or insig- 
nificance ; nor is this much to be regretted. National van- 
ity often urges a people to extraordinary efforts, that become 
in the course of time landmarks which they ever afterwards 
endeavor to reach. Whether true or fancied, their martial 
deeds form the theme of popular traditions, which throw a cer- 
tain ideality over the history of the people, well calculated to 
arouse all their energy and patriotism when needed. We 
are, therefore, disposed to view with indulgence the exagger- 
ated praise which historians rarely fail to bestow, when about 
to relate the exploits of the nation they wish to instruct or 
flatter ; but we must say there is a limit to rhetorical patriot- 
ism. And now that we are sufficiently enlightened to bear 
the truth, provided the dose is small and gently administered, 
the least we can expect is, that modern historians should 
not base their voluminous compilations upon comparisons in- 
vidious to other nations, however flattering to their own. The 
French, we are sorry to say, till of late tolerably sober in that 
use of self-congratulation, do, in their more modern works, 
indulge in it with a redundance strongly suggestive of Ori- 
ental hyperbole. Witness the following from the Preface to 
M. Henri Martin’s celebrated History of France. 


“Sons of the Gauls by our birth and natural dispositions ; sons of 
the Romans by our education ; revivified by intermingling with the 
German barbarians at a time when ancient civilization was losing its 
vitality ; connected by old alliances with Iberia and Greece, — we can 
now see that not accident alone directed the blood of all the great 
races of antiquity to mix with Gallic blood in our veins, nor produced 
the slow formation of the French people upon this Gaulish soil, which, 
placed in the centre of Europe, embraces all climates, unites all pro- 
duets, and lies in close proximity to all nations. Such could but be the 
field prepared by Providence for a nation destined to become the band 
of the European sheaf, and the pioneer of modern civilization; for a 
nation which was to unite the greatest originality with a unique apt- 
ness in combining the qualities and leading traits scattered among 
other peoples, and to become, as it were, an epitome of Europe ; — in 
fine, for a nation supremely comprehensive and supremely active, 
which from its infancy has represented in the world the doctrine of the 
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immortality of the soul with as much sublimity as Judwa represented 
the principle of God’s unity; which saved the West from Islamism, 
raised and lowered the Papal theocracy, recovered in its bosom, under 
the thick sediment left by the Germanic invasions, the glorious traces 
of Greece and Rome ; which was, by turns, the focus of Catholicism and 
the cradle of Philosophy, and crowned its heroic deeds by planting the 
standard of liberty and equality upon the ruins of the feudal world ; 
thus imposing upon itself a new mission, in which, God grant, it may 
never fail!” 


Great as may be our desire to believe in the existence of 
another chosen people, destined to inaugurate in this sublu- 
nary world of ours a sort of political millennium, — and per- 
fectly willing that a task so grand should be ascribed to the 
French nation, toWards which we feel no ill-will whatever, — 
we are loath to follow M. Martin throughout the length and 
breadth of this magnificent eulogium, and wish to apply to it 
one of the tests so frequently used in the French school of 
criticism. They say, and it is almost a truism, that a long 
series of historical facts is to be judged by their ultimate 
results; those facts forming a continuous chain of events, all 
philosophically connected, and tending towards ends necessary 
and beneficial. It is not unreasonable to assume, that one of 
the most necessary and beneficial of a nation’s constant efforts, 
— that which reflects in a true light its genius and aspirations, 
— consists in the devising, perfecting, and securing of that rul- 
ing power, the fountain-head of a nation’s greatness, called 
government. A people’s claims to superiority and supremacy 
may, therefore, be meted according to the intrinsic worth and 
absolute excellence attained in this paramount object; for, 
as M. de Maistre justly observes, ‘* Les peuples n’ont jamais 
que le gouvernement qu’ils méritent.”” We now beg the stu- 
dent of history to examine the forms of government the 
French have always had, and that in which they glory now. 

Withal, especially as historians, they may be said to have 
greatly distinguished themselves ; not that until recently they 
could boast of any one historical composition embracing all 
their annals, and perfect ; but they always possessed histories 
of great merit, in whatever light we may wish to view them. 
As far back as the sixteenth century their repeated attempts 
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in the difficult task of constructing a national history, based 
upon original sources, evince an erudition and method which 
did not exist in the other branches of knowledge at the time. 
To this day the works of Pasquier (1560) and Fauchet 
(1579) command the respect of historical students, even 
when compared with the magnificent compositions of Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini, which they imitated and strove to sur- 
pass. Mezerai himself (1643-1651), were it only on account of 
his forcible style and his independence, fully deserves a popu- 
larity of nearly two centuries. The History of Father Daniel 
(1696 - 1755), although containing many errors and the most 
intolerable partiality, is a very creditable production. When 
treating of the origins of the French monarchy, he boldly 
points out untruths which it required nearly a century to 
eradicate from the compendiums in daily use; and it cer- 
tainly showed much boldness in a writer who belonged to 
the order of the Jesuits, to eliminate from French chronology, 
as early as 1696, not less than four spurious kings. He was 
persecuted for it, and to that spirit of intolerance which lasted 
so long we may perhaps ascribe the imperfections and reti- 
cences to be found in all the historical works published in 
the eighteenth century. Freret, an historian of the loftiest 
genius, whose multifarious essays are considered as master- 
pieces to this day, was committed a prisoner to the Bastile 
for having attempted to dispel, in a celebrated memoir, the 
grossest errors touching the origins of the French nation. 
What that man might have accomplished, if left to follow the 
natural bent of a powerful mind, may well be inferred from 
his various contributions to the Memoirs of the Academy 
(1714 et infra). He had to relinquish his profound investi- 
gations into the early history of France, and applied his 
genius to studies which were not fraught with such terrible 
dangers. And what was the result? Hear Thierry: “ His 
admirable clearness of mind extracted a new science from 
darkness and chaos. The chronology of times deprived of 
history, the origin and migration of nations, the affinities of 
languages and races, were for the first time established upon 
a sound basis.” 

French history, viewed philosophically and politically, was 
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also the object of thorough investigations at an early date. 
We find Francis Hotman, in his Franco Gallia (1573), a 
work which held its reputation for more than two centuries, 
boldly proclaiming that the kingly power was formerly elec- 
tive among the Germans and Franks, and that despotism is of 
modern date. At a later period, but under the same influ- 
ence, though with very different motives, a nobleman, Bou- 
lainvilliers, sets the whole thinking world in motion with the 
startling axiom, that feudal government is the master-piece 
of the human mind, and that all the civil liberties enjoyed 
by the masses are so many encroachments upon the rights 
of the nobility. A man of the people, Dubos, takes up the 
gauntlet, and attempts to prove that the Franks never con- 
quered the Gauls, who simply permitted them to settle upon 
the ruins of the Gallo-Roman empire. Then come the great 
Montesquieu, who vainly endeavors to hold an equal balance 
between these two extremes, and Mably, who forms out of all 
preceding systems a sort of political eclecticism, which has at 
least the merit of inclining in favor of free institutions. We 
mention those works simply on account of their originality 
and erudition, which are certainly surprising when we consider 
the men, the* times, and the government under which they 
were written. Why Hotman and Dubos were permitted to 
express such advanced opinions, while Freret was incarcerated 
in a dungeon, has always been a matter of surprise to those 
who seem to forget that incongruities and contradictions are 
not incompatible with the workings of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. 

It would be long and tedious to mention the names and 
works of all the French writers who down to our time have 
given evidence of rare talents, and obtained success in the 
field of historical investigation; but we cannot dismiss the 
subject without speaking of Fauriel, who died in 1844. No 
literary character ever left in France a memory so universally 
dear to his contemporaries as Claude Fauriel. “As a man, his 
simplicity never failed to command the love and respect of 
every one; as a scholar, his reputation will certainly be en- 
during. He worked incessantly for the sake of truth alone, 
and shunned rather than courted the admiration which his 
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disinterested efforts always elicited. His original researches, 
which covered nearly the whole range of human knowledge, 
were always at the disposal of any one who wished to make a 
given subject his own; and we know of very few literary or 
scientific men of any note, now living in Europe, who are not 
indebted to him for a certain share of their reputation. In that 
brilliant array of poets, critics, historians, and scholars of all 
classes, who shed such lustre on the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, we find many who, in public and in private, 
gladly acknowledged their great obligations to the modest 
Fauriel. Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Ampere, 
and the two Thierrys, in France ; Goethe and Schlegel, in Ger- 
many; Manzoni, Monti, and Botta, in Italy; not to speak of 
the multitude of second-rate personages who have since risen 
into eminence, — all pronounce his name with gratitude and 
veneration. History, in its high and philosophical sense, was 
the object which he pursued with zeal and delight. True it is, 
that he was likewise a literary man of the first order; but he 
always made literature subservient to history. If he published 
a work on the popular songs of Modern Greece, it was not so 
much to set forth their literary merit as to commemorate the 
noble patriotism which breathes through every line in them. 
Nor is this all. Like a true historian, he delighted in ascend- 
ing to the mysterious times when history and poetry were 
blended, in the only form, perhaps, which could insure their 
perpetuity. In his History of Provengal Poetry, he chiefly en- 
deavors to exhibit the dawn of modern civilization ; for it was 
in the South of France that the new state of things which 
arose from struggles so often renewed between the German 
conquerors and the Roman world first assumed a definite 
organization; “and the ideas which ruled the Middle Ages, 
finding in chivalry their social form, and in Provengal poetry 
their first expression, reached thence over all the European 
nations.” This latter work, however, was to be simply a 
division of the great history which his untimely death pre- 
vented him from completing. 

The second part,* which is the only part that he completed 
and published, gives an exhaustive survey of the events in 


* History of Southern Gaul under tie German Conquerors, 4 vols. 8vo, 1845, 
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Gaul, from the great invasion of the Barbarians in the fifth 
century, down to the dismemberment of the Frankish empire 
under the last Carlovingians. Unlike many historians, he 
does not strive to command the interest of his readers by 
terrible accounts of bloody feuds, but seeks, under the obscu- 
rity which seems always to cover the existence of the masses 
when once the silent victims of invasions and conquests, the 
latent remains of a civilization destined to come to life again, 
and the aspirations of that unfortunate people so often ruined 
and enslaved by foreign hordes. If some of the more modern 
historians have adduced many specious reasons to prove that 
those invasions were a real blessing, as they are supposed to 
have infused some fresh blood into the decayed body of the 
Latin races, the reader may rest assured that our author is far 
from showing such unqualified admiration for conquerors who 
retarded rather than advanced the rise of a new Gallo-Roman 
civilization. Judging from the title, one might suppose that 
Fauriel limits himself to a history of the South ; but he gives 
a general history of the whole of Gaul during five centuries, 
and one to which nothing of importance can ever be added. 
It is a noble work, which possesses all perfections except style. 
Faurie! might have written with as much force and elegance 
as any of the most celebrated authors of his time ; but sub- 
ject and incidents so absorbed him, that he never deemed 
it a matter of importance to give an attractive form to any of 
his works. His full capacity to add literary perfection to all 
other merits is rendered strikingly evident by certain recitals, 
as the Revolt of Gundovald, for instance, which is scarcely 
inferior to the best narrations of Thierry, his pupil and friend. 

With so many works of sterling merit, all of which laid bare 
historical periods before imperfectly known, it was to be ex- 
pected that the French public should long for a general his- 
tory, covering the entire ground from the Merovingians to 
the Bourbons. All the old convents, collections, and archives 
had been explored, and public libraries flung ‘open to crowds 
of eager students, who sought with feverish enthusiasm some 
fact, date, or name long forgotten, and likely to shed new light 
upon obscure passages in their annals. Not satisfied with 
republishing Joinville, Froissart, Comines, and that host of 
good old chroniclers, a society had been formed for the pur- 
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pose of translating for the first time, and publishing in a cheap 
form, a vast number of memoirs which had long lain buried 
in oblivion. A first collection, under the able editorship of 
M. Guizot, numbering not less than thirty-one octavo volumes, 
soon gave way to another, much more complete, in fifty-two 
volumes, with a continuation in seventy-eight, and a supple- 
ment in fifty-six. Reviews, papers, essays, theses, chiefly de- 
voted to history, began to pour upon the reading public with 
distressing rapidity. All those valuable contributions might 
well have formed an historical encyclopedia, but never could 
supply the place of a critical history. In presence of such 
progressive studies, the works of Anquetil and Lacretelle 
could not but appear intensely ridiculous; and yet they were 
the only ones in use. We grant that Sismondi’s Histoire des 
Francais was held in high esteem by scholars, who found it 
profitable to quote those thirty volumes, which form a com- 
plete and authentic repository of facts, good for consultation, 
but certainly tiresome, and in many respects totally inade- 
quate. Years elapsed, and the historical fever which Guizot’s 
celebrated lectures on French civilization had carried to its 
height somewhat subsided, or rather shifted from the Mero- 
vingian and feudal times to the more recent periods of the 
Revolution, Consulate, and Empire. A short time previous, 
a sort of exotic philosophy of history had become the hobby 
of certain scholars of note, who devoted their ingenuity to 
critical reviews and symbolical explanations of facts, before 
accepted as perfectly intelligible and undeniable. The results 
obtained by those votaries of Vico, Hegel, and Herder may 
form the subject of some further disquisition; but for the 
present suffice it to say, that they did not prove satisfactory 
to the large majority of readers, who went back rejoicing to 
a study ‘of mere facts, and soon became clamorous for a na- 
tional history, which should sum up, in a form attractive and 
critical, the successful labors of so many historians of un- 
doubted impartiality and erudition. Seeming accident at last 
realized this most natural desire in a people proud of the 
past, impatient of the present, and, as we have just seen, claim- 
ing the future as their own. 

When M. Thiers first wrote his now popular History of the 
French Revolution, in 1823, he was but little known to fame, 
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and the publishers deemed it necessary to connect his name on 
the title-page with that of a man, then somewhat noted, now 
altogether forgotten, called Felix Bodin. Bodin’s claim to this 
distinction was the purpose on his part to add an Introduction, 
bringing the History of France down to the year 1789; which, 
however, never was carried into effect. Thiers’s work, under 
the management of a new publisher, Furne, having proved em- 
inently successful, the plan of publishing an historical introduc- 
tion was revived. It seems that such a preliminary composition 
had become absolutely necessary ; for the Belgian counterfeit- 
ers, without waiting for Furne, took the first epitome they 
could find, and inserted it in the first volume, where it has not 
ceased to figure, at least in those miserable reprints. Furne 
addressed himself to Paul Lacroix, a bibliographer and novel- 
ist of great erudition, better known under the name of Jacob 
the Bibliophile ; who referred him to Henri Martin, proffering 
at the same time the aid of his own name and extensive library. 
This was in 1833. Martin, then a young man of about twen- 
ty-three, who had lately arrived in Paris from St. Quéntin, in 
search of literary employment, which he greatly preferred to 
the drudgery of an attorney’s office, gladly accepted the pro- 
posal, and entered at once into his new duties. Gradually 
the horizon seemed to widen before him ; and finding that his 
classical attainments were not adequate to the task, he renewed 
with uncommon diligence and success the objects of his early 
studies. In the first two or three volumes he had made free 
use of Sismondi, Amédée Thierry, and Michelet ; but when 
reaching the medixval times, he derived such benefits from a 
thorough study of the old chroniclers, that, yielding to the ad- 
vice of his friend Jean Reynaud, he determined to rewrite and 
remodel the first volume, which he then based upon a com- 
plete survey of the original documents. Thus availing him- 
self of all previous labors and modern discoveries, he dili- 
gently revised and perfected almost every chapter in his great 
work, which, instead of being a mere introduction to Thiers’s 
Revolution and Consulate, became a most valuable history, en- 
tirely original and independent. We have before us, under 
the date of 1861, what is generally called the fourth edition ; 
but it is doubtful whether there ever were four editions of the 
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sixteen volumes of text (the seventeenth is wholly devoted to 
an analytical index). The first forty or fifty books only seem 
to have been republished so many times. 

In the year 1834, a gentleman of the name of Gobert died, 
leaving a sum of more than eighty thousand dollars, invested 
in the public funds, the annual interest on which, amounting 
to twenty thousand francs, was divided into two prizes of ten 
thousand each, to be distributed annually, one by the French 
Academy, for the most eloquent, the other by the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, for the most learned work on 
the History of France. In 1844, the Academy of Inscriptions 
awarded the prize in its gift to Henri Martin. Augustin Thierry 
had been the recipient of the other ever since its foundation, 
not only because his historical compositions were the most 
eloquent and perfect in the language, but also in consider- 
ation of his almost entire dependence upon the pecuniary 
compensation attached to this distinction. We may even add, 
that to his very limited means must be ascribed his constant 
refusal to be elected a member of the Academy,—an honor ~ 
which would have cost him his only income. After the 
death of Thierry in 1856, and again in 1859, the French 
Academy conferred this much-coveted prize upon Henri Martin 
without a single dissenting voice. It was the just reward of 
a work of uncommon merit, which certainly stands foremost 
among the compositions of the kind in the French or any other 
language. We do not pretend to say, however, that after this 
no one will ever attempt to write a history of France, or that 
it is destined to keep its place for all time to come, as many of 
M. Martin’s friends are inclined to believe. It is the best 
now ; but as the science of history is eminently progressive, 
other compilations must and will follow, embodying the re- 
sults of further researches, and, to all appearance, philosophi- 
cal considerations of a higher import or more entirely undeni- 
able than any as yet enounced by M. Martin. Judging from 
the unexpected results published in several monographs of 
modern date, it may be that several periods will need to be‘re- 
written, some curtailed, and others lengthened, simply on the 
score of facts thus far misunderstood or but partially known. 
Such seems to be the destiny of all works which rest upon a 
basis apparently scientific and sure, but admitting of such a 
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wide scope as never to assume the definitive and incontestable 
character belonging to compositions where the imagination 
plays no part whatever. As a work of thrilling interest, it 
has rarely been equalled. The most barren epochs are pre- 
sented in an attractive form, which allows the reader to find in 
biographical and literary sketches a compensation for that 
dryness often unavoidable when the historian wishes to state 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. Some parts are treated 
in a masterly manner; and it is generally conceded that 
the several chapters devoted to a critical analysis of literary 
characters and works present the most complete and trust- 
worthy history of French literature as yet written. The 
history of philosophy, from the ordeal to which it was sub- 
jected in the medixval school, to its final development under 
the Cartesians, not only in France, but in Holland and Ger- 
many, is set forth in a clear, elegant, and comprehensive form. 
The intricate systems of Spinoza and Leibnitz, well digested 
and lucidly summed up, impart to the reader, at a very light 
cost, an amount of knowledge previously accessible to very few. 
The arrangement is perfect, and evinces a method which must 
remain as a standard for all future historians ; for whatever 
may be the results of further investigations, it is evident that 
they cannot alter our present conception of the entire field of 
French history, which, we think, is now complete, at least in 
its general outline. From this vast panorama it will be easy 
to extract scenes, incidents, and generalizations that may be 
worked into philosophical systems, and proofs to refute or 
sustain systematic opinions. These opinions, however, can 
never exercise a lasting influence, if incorrect, so long as the 
data from which they were derived are properly and fully 
stated ; — because the reader may then judge for himself; as 
will certainly be the case when he is called upon to sift the 
theories so elegantly embodiea in M. Martin’s work. We 
should, therefore, view with liberality the interpretations — not 
to say hypotheses — which abound in the history before us ; 
receive with great confidence the materials on which they seem 
to rest; admire the eloquence and genuine enthusiasm which 
vivify almost every line in the work ; and absolve the spirit 
that prompted the author to extract from the whole conclu- 
sions so flattering to his nation and countrymen. 
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Art. XII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Adjutant Stearns. Boston: Massachusetts Sabbath-School Socie- 
ty. 1862. pp. 160. 


Tuts touching little memorial of a brief and honored life is from 
the pen of President Stearns of Amherst College. His son, Adjutant 
Stearns, of the 21st Massachusetts Regiment, was killed at the battle 
of Newbern. In simple language, never rising above what a father 
might write, the story of the young collegian’s life and death is given. 
The chief charm is the patriotic fervor of the son, and some of his 
words are worthy to be used as inscriptions on our banners. He was 
a Christian soldier, loyal to his country and to his God. While we 
admire the soldier, we love the Christian, whose honored and cherished 
name is now added to the list of martyrs whose blood is to be the price 
of our regenerated liberties. 


2.—Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gam Hamirton. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. pp. 461. 


Tuts is a volume of essays, three of which have been published in 
the Atlantic Monthly, while parts of some of the others have appeared 
in the Boston Congregationalist. The name of the writer is assumed. 
The papers already published have excited considerable interest, and 
many will open this volume with pleasurable anticipations. The 
author has, perhaps, been injudicious in allowing the best portions 
of her book to be printed in advance. The remainder suffers by 
comparison. In the book as a whole, there are life, sparkle, vigor, 
intensity, and shrewdness in abundance. In consideration of these 
merits, it would be just to assign to her a very high place in the de- 
partment of literature which she has chosen. Yet her very merits 
are in some cases exaggerated into faults. Her intenseness, for in- 
stance, gives to her style an energy which is in some cases almost 
startling, and holds the reader captive, while it precludes that graceful 
ease, that calm and meditative ramination, which is the great charm in 
the Country Parson. Where she means to be subdued, even, she is 
epigrammatic and nervous. In one of her essays, that on the Civil 
War, her genius has full swing, and the force and fervor of her style 
are hardly surpassed by Andrew Marvell himself. She has at com- 
mand a rich range of illustration from the scenes of daily life, which 
has the effect of humor, and none can read her book without many a 
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hearty laugh. She employs an unusually full vocabulary, and often 
glides into a round and beautiful passage descriptive of natural scenery 
or expressive of feeling. She has a fund of good, hard common-sense, 
and her papers have their fair share of practical wisdom. On the 
other hand, she is inordinately fond of paradox; and the reader be- 
comes so blinded with her conceits, that he is almost ready to distrust 
what is true and wise. She introduces a needless amount of slang, 
thus creating an unpleasant contrast with the graceful finish of which 
she shows herself abundantly capable. 


3. — Les Papimanes. Dédiés & Monseigneur de Poitiers. Par G. 
Laureat de l'Institut. Paris: Poulet-Malassis. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 360. 


M. Masrrv professes sincere reverence for genuine religion, and 
admires nothing more than a priest who minds his business, cares for 
his people, and lets politics alone. But for the “ priest-party ” — for 
Dominicans, Jesuits, and Ultramontane prelates — he has nothing but 
hatred and scorn. They are fair subjects for his mockery, and he show- 
ers upon them epithets of vituperation. His dedication of “ Les Pa- 
pimanes” to the Bishop of Poitiers is a fair specimen of the temper 
of the book: —“ To you, who personify all the violence and hatred 
of the Ultramontane party, who seek to draw the mind and the religion 
of the weak into your own errors, who trouble consciences in confound- 
ing the temporal order with the spiritual order, who make the masses 
fanatical by carrying over the domain of polities into that of the 
Gospel, — to you is the dedication of this book.” 

Good Catholics will hardly admit the piety of a writer who, in pro- 
fessing such regard for the Church and such zeal for its success, bor- 
rows so largely from the scoffers, from Rabelais, Erasmus, and Voltaire. 
The sentence from Pantagruel on the cover will not be a recommenda- 
tion to devout readers. Yet we are bound to allow that, in spite of 
Rabelais so freely quoted, the tone of M. Mabru’s work is neither gross 
nor sceptical. He is as much in earnest as Dr. Dollinger or Father 
Passaglia, and he speaks in order to influence, if possible, the mind of 
France in the right direction. His high praise of the sagacity and 
statesmanship of Napoleon III. is evidently something more than 
politic adulation. He believes in the liberal purposes of the ruler 
whom the people have chosen. As a hearty foe to the aristocratic 
party, he exalts the Bonapartes in order the more to degrade the Bour- 
bons, and especially that younger Orleans branch, which has his entire 
contempt. 
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M. Mabru treats with derision the idea that there is any danger to 
the Church in the separation of its Head from all secular power; on 
the contrary, he sees in the speedy abdication of the Pope as a tem- 
poral sovereign the only chance of safety for the existing ecclesiastical 
order. Like the Abbé Michon, he finds that the Holy City of Pales- 
tine is a fitter capital for Christendom than the home of the Pagan 
Cwsars, and suggests that the tomb of Christ is a better shrine for the 
prayers of the chief Bishop of the Church than the tomb of Peter, — 
that he can bless the world more appropriately from the manger of 
Bethlehem, and that the earthly Jerusalem is the logical preparation 
for the heavenly Jerusalem. It is a great deal better for the Christian 
soul of the pontiff to live in an atmosphere of prayer, of self-denial, 
free from all worldly passions and political agitations, and to show in 
such sacred retirement an example of the peace which the Gospel 
preaches. 

M. Mabru does not believe the monstrous rule of cardinals neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the Church or the honor of religion. In his 
view, “ evangelical morality,” which is the essence of true religion, is 
not dependent upon any form of administration. It is substance, and 
not form, which the Church wants. “ All religions are true, when 
they are just, humane, progressive, and liberal.” The conclusion of 
his argument, as it is concisely expressed, is, that the Roman Church 
must either get rid of its Jesuitism, reform its abuses, and ally itself to 
the liberal policy of the French empire, or else be “ rigorously ex- 
pelled” from the realm. It must throw down its idols and give itself 
to the work of popular education, else the enlightened sense of Europe 
will not tolerate it longer. 

Of course a book of this kind could not be allowed to circulate 
without every possible hinderance from the ecclesiastical party. The 
priests were not slow in demanding its suppression, and in bringing 
against it charges of sedition and blasphemy. An injunction was 
placed upon it; all the copies that could be obtained were seized; the 
author was compelled to explain the obnoxious sentences, and only 
after a delay of weeks was the book allowed to appear in a second 
edition. In the Preface and Epilogue to this second edition the author 
ingeniously manages to turn indignation upon his enemies for their 
attempt to smother free speech. Their effort, in this instance, has been 
as futile as in the case of the more celebrated Renan. 

Such books as this, sustained by court favor, and allowed to circu- 
late among the masses in France, must do immense harm to the up- 
holders of the ecclesiastical against the secular power. They indicate 
the evident policy of the Emperor; and beyond question multitudes 
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will adopt as their rule of action the motto in doggerel Latin, which 
M. Mabru would have “ engraved in indelible letters, and by special 
engravers, over the doors of all seminaries, small and large, and as ob- 
ligatory upon all Levites ” ;— 
“ O vos qui cum Jesu itis 
Non ite cum Jesuitis.” 


4.— La Vie de Village en Angleterre; ou, Souvenirs d'un Exile. 
Par l’Auteur de l’Etude sur Channing. Paris: Didier et C'* 1862. 
12mo. pp. vi. and 352. 


Ir the scenes and events brought before us in “ Village Life in Eng- 
land” are, as the writer intimates, part of a true history of his own ex- 
perience, there is certainly some want of delicacy in publishing them. 
It is not in good taste for an author to make us acquainted with his 
own love-passages, when his ostensible purpose is, not to write an auto- 
biography, but to describe scenery, manners, and customs. Apart from 
this violation of good taste, the “ recollections” of the French Exile 
are very interesting; all the more so, that they are natural, simple, 
and without exaggeration for the sake of effect. They take up many 
of the customs which are illustrated in the Pickwick Papers, but are 
very far from caricaturing any of these. The Frenchman is a lover 
of English life and Englishmen, and by no means shares the preju- 
dice of his nation against perfidious Albion, while he still retains a 
patriotic preference for his native soil. With the exception of short 
visits to the cities of London and Winchester, which enabled him to 
examine the Ragged Schools, the Blind Asylum, the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, and the Society for Book Distribution, his whole description of 
England is confined to an account of Kingsford and Lynmore, a small 
village and a large village, their inhabitants, high and low, rich and 
poor, their homes, their sports, their industry, and their worship. The 
author takes us to meetings of vestrymen and meetings of magistrates ; 
to the dinners of the aristocracy and to the alehouse gatherings ; to 
the Sunday schools, the week-day schools, the schools of the gentry 
and of the peasants; to the “clubs,” medical, commercial, social, 
and philanthropic ; to a cricket-match, a cattle-show, and a “ lecture,” 
which seems to have been to him a very novel idea; interspersing 
in these special narratives bits of scenery and personal portraits. In 
the Rev. Mr. Norris he shows us the type of an English Broad-Church 
divine, sympathizing with every movement of freedom, — a man of 
large and generous culture. He does not hesitate to declare his ad- 
miration of the English aristocracy, and to express his belief that some 
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such class is necessary to the health of the social state. At the same 
time, he prefers that the peasant should own a patch of land, which he 
may cultivate with good heart, rather than be always the tenant even 
of a merciful landlord. His ideal of a true system is one which shall 
combine the excellences of the French and the English. 

The most remarkable institution mentioned in the volume is the 
Hants and Wilts Educational Society, founded in 1853, the object of 
which is to aid literary and scientific institutions, libraries and read- 
ing circles, to circulate books, to establish evening classes and schools, 
and to sustain courses of free public lectures. This society has already 
taken large proportions, and has been successful beyond the most san- 
guine hopes of its projectors. 


5.— La Vie dans le Nouveau-Monde. Par Xavier Eyma. Paris: 
Poulet-Malassis. 1862. 12mo. pp. 355. 


Wuen will the reservoir of stories, legends, recollections, and im- 
pressions of American life and manners, upon which M. Xavier Eyma 
has been drawing for the last nine years, be finally exhausted? In 
1853, he began the series with an account of the “ Women of the New 
World”; and the issue which now comes under our notice completes 
the dozen, though it by no means closes the list, of his American remi- 
niscences. He has given two goodly octavos to a solid criticism and 
description of American “men and institutions”; two more octavos 
to a.history of the States and Territories ; one volume to the “ Black- 
Skins,” in which he sketches with admirable fidelity the peculiarities 
and the iniquities of slave life in the South; and one volume to the 
“ Red-Skins,” in which he shows the Indian tribes as they are. Be- 
sides these, he has told of the islands of the West Indies, of their 
corsairs and buccaneers, and of the social life of the various classes in 
America, native and immigrant, and has devoted one amusing volume 
to “ American Eccentricities.” In such a mass of material there must 
of course be repetition; nor are any of the views especially profound. 
M. Eyma is in no sense a philosopher. He loves story-telling better 
than disquisition, and arranges his materials rather for romantic effect 
than for scientific accuracy. His reflection and prophecy are incidental 
rather than essential, even in the gravest of his works. 

In this new collection there are five chapters. He first illustrates 
the crimes of Southern society by a story of New Orleans, half tragic, 
half comic; the scene of the second narrative is in Cuba, in the neigh- 
borhood of Havana, and around a tale of blood are grouped very pleas- 
ant sketches of the plantation life of that rich island and the manners 
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of the gay Creole city. The third chapter is devoted to the Everglades 
of Florida, and the Indian wars, with Billy Bowlegs as the hero. In 
the fourth chapter, statistics of emigration and gold-hunting are given, 
with descriptions of Castle Garden in New York, the forwarding of 
emigrants through the States, and the caravaus on the plains of the 
West. The closing chapter is on the “ Political Life” of the United 
States, in which the author takes occasion to relate the career of the 
late Senator Douglas, who was his particular idol as a statesman, and 
for whom he electioneered in 1860. In the whole volume there is 
nothing new to an American reader; but its tone is kind and generous, 
the sympathies of the author are with freedom, and his admiration for 
our system of government is undisguised. In accuracy of observation, 
Eyma’s volumes compare very favorably with those of his English 
brother novelist, Trollope, and they are certainly far more pithy and 
piquant in their style. Occasionally, indeed, we meet with strange and 
ridiculous exaggerations, as where it is said that “in the United States 
there are few persons, honest or knavish, criminal by accident or by 
habit, who have not occasion to buy the silence of the police.” Ac- 
cording to Eyma, the American police is mainly made up of rascals and 
their accomplices. 


6. — Le Monténégro, Histoire, Description, Maurs, Usages, Législation, 
Constitution, Politique, Documents et Pieces Officielles. Avec une 
Carte du Monténégro et des Pays Adjacents. Par Henri DeLarve, 
Secrétaire du Prince Daniel 1 (de 1856 4 1859). Paris: Du- 
prat. I6mo, 1862. pp. xiv. and 182. 


Tue singular promise and accomplishments of the young Henry De- 
larue, the rare beauty of his character, the union of conscientiousness, 
courage, kindness, and humanity with a quick and comprehensive genius, 
are described in the Preface to this posthumous work by the friend 
who knew him best, and can most fitly tell the loss that the literature 
of France has sustained by his early death. This book upon Monté- 
négro, small as it is, is enough to show what its author could have 
done, had his life been spared. Its comprehensive title is not a mis- 
nomer. It does tell — concisely indeed, but very clearly — all that we 
need to give us correct ideas of the history, custems, morals, laws, 
and political condition of that province in the mountains of Illyria 
which has maintained its independence alike against Christian and 
Moslem, against the Kaiser and the Sultan. Delarue knew the brave 
mountaineers, and loved them. He admits that they are rude in man- 
ners, uncultivated, fanatical in their devotion to their Church, and im- 
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placable in their hostility to hereditary foes; yet he contends that they 
are essentially a noble people, in form, in mind, and in heart, and are 
capable of large development. No race has a finer physique, — one 
more free from morbid tendencies, or more capable of enduring pri- 
vation and hardship. They are not a people who love war for its 
spoils or its excitements, and they have no care to enlarge their terri- 
tory by conquests, or their wealth by predatory raids into other prov- 
inces. All that they ask is to “be let alone,” to live unmolested in 
their rocky glens and fastnesses, and to retain without hinderance 
their cherished institutions. 

For centuries this province of Monténégro, the “ Black Mountain,” 
was a theocracy, ruled by a bishop, who was at once a hero in the 
fight, a counsellor in the cabinet, and a priest at the altar. It was with 
great reluctance that the people consented to lose that feature of 
their constitution, and to allow their lineal bishop to take the title of 
“ Prince,” rather than his more sacred name. The change from eccle- 
siastical to secular sway has not increased the strength of the tribes. 
Prince Daniel, notwithstanding his great popularity, was murdered 
some two years since, and the position of his successor is very pre- 
carious. It is with the accession of the young Nicholas, in 1860, that 
the narrative of Delarue breaks off. Prince Daniel is naturally enough 
a hero to the man who was his friend, adviser, and assistant in the 
government. The portrait which Delarue has drawn of him will seem 
too flattering when some acts of Daniel’s cruelty are remembered, es- 
pecially the banishmeat of the poet Cuca, whose verse was the honor 
of his people. 


7. — Lettres Inédites de Jean Raciye et de Louis Racine, précédées 
de la Vie de Jean Racine et d'une Notice sur Louis Racine. Par 
leur Petit-Fils, Aprien pe LA Rogue, Chanoine Titulaire 
d’Autun, et Ancien Vicaire Général Honoraire du méme Diocese, 
ete. Paris: L. Hachette et C’ 1862. 8vo. pp. 459. 


A COLLECTION of unpublished letters from the pen of Racine is an 
unexpected and welcome gift to every admirer of the great French 
dramatist, even though they throw no additional light on his own pro- 
ductions or on those of his illustrious contemporaries. Of their authen- 
ticity there can be, we think, no doubt. The editor, the Abbé de la 
Roque, is himself the great-grandson of Racine’s eldest daughter, and 
his mother is the only one of Racine’s descendants who personally knew 
the widow of Louis Racine, the poet’s youngest son. “ Most of the 
letters of Racine,” he writes, “ which now appear for the first time, 
are addressed to his sister, Marie Racine, afterward Madame, or, ac- 
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cording to the usage of the time, Mademoiselle Riviere. A few are 
addressed to her husband, who to the title of Doctor of Medicine added 
those of Counsellor of the King and Controller of the Salt Magazine 
at La Ferté-Milon. Madame Riviere, who enjoyed a long and happy 
life, never left the birthplace of her ancestors, and her descendants still 
remain there. There, in this family sanctuary, the precious correspond- 
ence of which we are now to speak has always been preserved with a 
religious care.” And in nearly the same words, he writes in his Intro- 
duction that “the originals of the Inedited Letters of Racine have 
been transmitted through many generations as the most precious por- 
tion of the family inheritance.” The letters thus preserved are twenty- 
four in number, extending over a period of about forty years, and are 
simple and natural in expression, and strongly marked by the tender- 
ness and depth of affection which Racine so largely possessed. They 
have not much historical or literary interest, since they seldom or never 
allude to public affairs, and there is not, we believe, a single reference 
in them to any of the writer’s works. It is only on account of the 
pleasing picture of his personal character which they present, that they 
are likely to be read, or are, indeed, worth printing. 

The correspondence of Louis Racine, which comprises sixty-seven 
letters, and fills about a third of the volume, opens with a very amus- 
ing series of letters addressed to Mlle. Marie Presle de l’ Ecluse, after- 
ward Madame Racine, just before their marriage. The remaining let- 
ters, with the exception of three short notes, are also addressed to his 
wife. Though they do not exhibit such remarkable tenderness as 
characterizes his father’s familiar letters, they embrace a somewhat 
wider range of topics, and give one a very favorable opinion of the 
writer’s ability and personal character. They relate for the most part 
to matters of personal or family interest, but occasionally offer inci- 
dental remarks on subjects of a more public nature. As illustrations 
of the moral and intellectual character of a writer whose reputation 
has been entirely overshadowed by the splendor of his father’s fame, 
but who was a man of note in his own age, they well deserve preser- 
vation. 

To the letters which give a title to his volume the Abbé de la Roque 
has prefixed a tolerably full, and on the whole a satisfactory, memoir 
of Jean Racine, written indeed with the exaggeration which we should 
naturally expect to find in a Frenchman, a descendant of Racine, and 
a priest who looks with peculiar satisfaction on the last years of the 
poet’s life, and who seems inclined to set a high value on the feeble 
tragedy of Esther. There are also a shorter notice of Louis Racine, 
and copious genealogical notes in respect to nearly all of the poet’s 
descendants. 
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8. — Abélard et Saint Bernard. La Philosophie et 0 Eglise au XII° 


Siécle. Par Epovarp Bonnier, Docteur en Droit. Paris: 
Charles Douniol. 1862. 12mo. pp. xiv. and 154. 


Ir is not surprising that the rationalistic discussions of our time 
should turn the attention of thinkers to the age when modern ration- 
alism began to be, and to the teacher who was its earliest prophet. 
After the labors of Cousin, Guizot, Rémusat, and Bohringer, it can- 
not be expected that M. Bonnier will have much to tell about the work 
or the genius of Abélard ; and even from his own Catholic stand-point 
his view of Bernard has been anticipated by the admiring sketch of his 
fellow-believer, the Abbé Ratisbonne. Nevertheless, the book of M. 
Bonnier is well written, and pleasant to read. Its verdict is as impar- 
tial as we could expect from one who regards the ascetic state as holy, 
and the Church as the proper dictator of all true science and all saving 
faith. Abélard, according to this writer, was not a malignant heretic, 
or an enemy to the Church ; did not intend to teach anything contrary 
to its creeds, or to throw contempt upon its customs; and was ¢anger- 
ous only through the development of his principles, — only as the 
founder of a school. He was essentially a scholiast and a wrangler, 
believing in logic above all other things, and using vast erudition to en- 
force and illustrate his cunning dialectics. M. Bonnier, following Cou- 
sin, is disposed to deny that Abélard had the knowledge of the Greek 
language ; yet we observe that he says that Abélard had read the whole 
of Plato’s works in the “ original text,” an achievement which would 
imply a very considerable knowledge of the Greek language. He de- 
nies, too, that Abélard’s love for Heloise was as strong as her love for 
him, or that it was ever a genuine and disinterested devotion. 

So far as this volume has any purpose, it seems to be a vindication 
of St. Bernard from the charges brought against him of hatred and 
persecution against his great rival. According to M. Bonnier, Bernard 
did not originate the process against the champion of the school, and 
sympathized with it only so far as fidelity to the faith constrained 
him. He scouts the idea that one whose temper was so meek and 
whose charity so large as that of the monk of Clairvaux should have 
been a persecutor ; that the friend of the Jews should have wished to 
crush a teacher who, with all his heresies, was still a Christian monk, 
and a friend of dignitaries in the Church. In this attempted vindica- 
tion of Bernard, as it seems to us, M. Bonnier signally fails; and, ex- 
cept as a pleasant sketch of the leading events in the life of Abélard, 
his book is not of much value. He gives just enough to sustain his 
theory of the character of the philosopher, and to contrast the worldli- 
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ness and the Pagan taste of this idol of crowds with the severe virtue 
of the greater guardian of the Church and lover of God. The only 
remark which can bring his orthodoxy into question is, that “ sanctifi- 
cation does not change the natural disposition of men.” The only new 
fact which he mentions is, that the recumbent statue of Heloise on the 
tomb in Pére la Chaise is not that of the Abbess, but of another nun 
of the twelfth century. 


9.— A Memoir of Tuomas Bewick, written by himself. Hmbel- 
lished by numerous Wood Engravings, designed and engraved by the 
Author for a Work on British Fishes, and never before published. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Printed by Robert Ward for Jane Bewick. 
1862. 8vo. pp. xix. and 544. 


Tue name of Thomas Bewick was much better known twenty or 
thirty years ago than it is now. In his own day he had a great reputa- 
tion as an engraver on wood, and his works on natural history were 
deservedly held in high esteem. He was, in the strict sense of the term, 
a self-made man; but by his energy, and a faithful use of every means 
of self-culture within his reach, joined to a strong love of nature and 
a cheerful temper, he overcame the want of early education, and ac- 
quired great skill in his art, as well as a large stock of general knowl- 
edge. Early in life he adopted two rules for his future guidance, — 
never to permit his expenses to exceed his income, and never to buy 
anything on credit; and to these he appears to have rigidly adhered. 
From the first he was temperate and economical, and fond of out-of- 
door life. He was born at Cherryburn, in the county of Northumber- 
land, England, in August, 1753, and after receiving such elementary 
instruction as he could obtain in the neighborhood, he was apprenticed, 
at the age of fourteen, to an engraver in Neweastle-on-Tyne. On 
reaching manhood he determined, before establishing himself in busi- 
ness, to see a little of the world; and accordingly he set out on a 
pedestrian tour through Scotland, successively visiting Edinburgl;, 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, and the Highlands. The whole expense of this 
trip was less than three guineas. In the latter part of 1776 he went 
to London to seek his fortune; but the great city had so few attrac- 
tions for him that no promises or persuasions could induce him to 
remain there, and he returned to Neweastle early in the following 
summer. “I told him,” he writes in reference to the inducements 
offered by one of his friends, “that no temptation of gain, of honor, or 
of anything else, however great, could ever have any weight with me ; 
and that I would even enlist for a soldier, or go and herd sheep at five 
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shillings per week, as long as I lived, rather than be tied to live in 
London.” On his return to Newcastle he entered into business with 
his former master, Ralph Beilby, and in that city or its neighborhood 
he resided until his death, which occurred on the 8th of November, 
1828. 

The works by which he is best known are an illustrated edition 
of the “ Select Fables,” the engravings for which were drawn by him- 
self, a “ History of Quadrupeds,” in two volumes, partly written by 
him, and illustrated with drawings from nature, and a “ History of 
British Birds,” written by him, and illustrated in the same manner. 
He also designed and engraved a considerable number of illustrations 
for a similar work on British fishes, but the work was not completed. 
When he was nearly seventy years of age he began to write the 
Memoir now before us, apparently with a view to immediate publica- 
tion, and he was engaged on it down to the last week of his life. Some 
portions of it, especially the early chapters, are graphic and interest- 
ing, and present a very good picture of life among the common people 
on the eastern coast of England a century ago; but as a whole it dis- 
appoints the expectations which we had been led to form from the 
testimony of those who had read the work in manuscript. It is char- 
acterized too much by the garrulity of old age, and devotes a dispro- 
portionate space to the statement of the writer’s opinions. What he 
thought about the French Revolution, Parliamentary Reform, and 
Catholic Emancipation was of very little importance when he wrote, 
and is not of the slightest interest now. A narrative of his life, on 
the other hand, would be both interesting and instructive, and we had 
purposed to prepare a detailed account of his life and works in con- 
nection with our remarks on this Memoir; but the materials accessible 
to us are altogether inadequate for the satisfactory performance of such 
a task. As a writer, Bewick was feeble and diffuse; and it was only 
when he exchanged the pen for the pencil and the burin that he showed 
how much real talent he possessed. “ His works, indeed,” says Leslie, 
in the * Handbook for Young Painters,” “are of the smallest dimen- 
sions, but this makes it only the more surprising that so much interest 
could be comprised within such little spacese The wood-cuts that illus- 
trate his books of natural history may be studied with advantage by 
the most ambitious votary of the highest classes of art, — filled as they 
are by the truest feeling for nature, and, though often representing the 
most ordinary objects, yet never, in a single instance, degenerating into 
commonplace.” 
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10.— The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
Early Literature it embodies. By Grorce P. Marsn, Author of 
“Lectures on the English Language,” ete. ete. New York : 
Charles Scribner, 1862. 8vo. pp. xv. and 574. 


Tue materials for a critical history of English literature are rich 
and abundant ; but no one has yet digested them into any work which 
adequately represents the present state of our knowledge as to its ori- 
gin and growth, or which satisfactorily analyzes its characteristics at 
different periods of English history. There have been, indeed, nu- 
merous compends of little research and critical acumen, as well as 
some important contributions to special departments of the subject. 
Among the most valuable of the latter class of works are the two 
volumes of Lectures for which we are indebted to the ripe scholarship 
of Mr. George P. Marsh, now Minister of the United States at the 
Court of Sardinia. The first series of his Lectures, which was pub- 
lished two or three years ago, was noticed with strong commendation 
in our pages on its first appearance, and has since reached a fourth 
edition ; the second series, which is not less deserving of a favorable 
reception, is designed as a supplementary discussion of some of the 
topics considered in the former volume. It includes a course of twelve 
lectures read before the Lowell Institute in this city, in the latter part 
of 1860 and the beginning of 1861, and is marked by the same thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, and the same sound principles of criti- 
cism, on which the author’s previous work was based. The treatment 
is necessarily popular rather than strictly scientific ; but, in the revision 
of the lectures for the press, much new matter appears to have been 
incorporated with the original text, and many additional notes and 
illustrations have been appended to the several lectures. The style 
is polished and luminous ; and the numerous citations which have been 
introduced as specimens of the style of the various authors noticed 
have been carefully and judiciously chosen. Starting with an introdue- 
tory lecture on the parallel and interdependent growth of the English 
language and literature during the early stages of English history, and 
on the various circumstances by which the progress of each was af- 
fected, Mr. Marsh traces in the remaining lectures the various modifi- 
cations which the language underwent down to the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and deseribes the special characteristics of the literature 
of each successive period. Among the topics which are most thor- 
oughly and elaborately diseussed, and to each of which an entire lec- 
ture is devoted, are the * Origin and Composition of the Anglo-Saxon 
People and their Language,” the “ Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, Litera- 
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ture, and Grammar,” and the “Semi-Saxon Literature.” Coming 
down to a later period, we have three able and judicious lectures on 
“The Author of Piers Ploughman and his Imitators,” “ Wycliffe and 
his School,” and “ Chaucer and Gower.” The other five lectures in- 
clude a somewhat wider range of topics, but each topic is considered 
with reference to the main subject, and in all the lectures we have 
abundant evidence of Mr. Marsh’s special fitness for the task which he 
has undertaken. 


11.—1. The Book-Hunter, ete. By Joun Hitt Burton. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1862. 16mo. pp. 384. 

2. The Same. With Additional Notes by Ricuarp Grant Wuaire. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1863. 16mo. pp. 411. 


Mr. Burton has acquired an honorable place in the literary history 
of Scotland by his Life of David Hume, and a History of Scotland 
from 1688 to 1745; and he is also known as the author or editor 
of several other works of less importance. The pleasantly written 
volume now before us gives evidence of a wide extent of reading and 
study, and will be gladly weleomed by all who are familiar with his 
other writings. It is somewhat miscellaneous in its contents; and it 
owes its origin to the favorable reception by the public of some papers 
on the ways of book-collectors, and other kindred topics, contributed by 
the author to Blackwood’s Magazine. Under the stimulus of friendly 
criticisms on these sketches, he determined to recast his materials into 
a new form, and to publish a thin volume on the subject; but, as he 
proceeded, his plan expanded into new and wider relations, and the 
final result of his labors is a volume of nearly four hundred pages. It 
is divided into four Parts of unequal length, the first two describing 
the nature and functions of the Book-Hunter, and the last two giving 
an account of several Book Clubs and of Book-Club Literature. In 
each of these divisions, Mr. Burton has brought together many curious 
anecdotes and much valuable information; and he has also embodied 
many just observations on the nature and worth of the labors of mere 
book-collectors. Among the portions of his work which may be read 
with most interest and profit are those treating of “The Desultory 
Reader, or Bohemian of Literature,” of the Book-Hunter’s “ Achieve- 
ments in the Creation of Libraries,” of “The Preservation of Litera- 
ture,” of “The Roxburghe Club,” and of “Some Book-Club Men,” 
and also the notices of John Spalding and Robert Wodrow. Scattered 
through the other chapters there are many noticeable passages, such, 
for instance, as the amusing description of De Quincey under the 
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pseudonyme of Thomas Papaverius, in the “Vision of Mighty Book- 
Hunters,” and the well-chosen extracts from Sir Thomas Browne, in 
the chapter entitled “ The Gleaner and his Harvest.” Considered as 
a whole, the volume will be found an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion for a leisure afternoon, though much inferior to Mr. Burton’s 
previous publications. 


12.— The Canoe and the Saddle, Adventures among the Northwestern 
Rivers and Forests; and Isthmiana. By Turopore Winturor, 
Author of “ Cecil Dreeme,” “John Brent,” and “ Edwin Brother- 
toft.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 375, 


Masor Wixruror’s literary life, though short, was not one of idle 
ness. Already three completed novels have been selected from his 
manuscripts since his death, beside several shorter tales and sketches ; 
and now we have a fourth volume belonging to an entirely different 
class of compositions, which will be read with scarcely less pleasure by 
all who are familiar with his other published writings. Apart from the 
fresh and unhackneyed interest of its themes, this new work claims our 
notice on account of the glimpses which it affords of the writer’s per- 
sonal character and habits, as well as for his picturesqueness of descrip- 
tion and liveliness of tone. The style is less animated and brilliant 
than that of his other writings, and occasionally the narrative drags ; 
but even with this abatement the book is one of more than ordinary 
merit. The first part, which fills rather more than three fourths of the 
volume, contains a record of a journey from Puget’s Sound to the 
Dalles of the Columbia River, made in 1853, and was apparently de- 
signed for publication during the author’s life. The second part com- 
prises an account of a journey over a part of the Isthmus of Panama, 
and was not revised for the press by its author, but was thrown aside 
in an unfinished state, perhaps with the intention of using the materials 
in another form. 

In every part of the volume we perceive the strongly marked traces 
of that love of nature which is so clearly exhibited in all of Winthrop’s 
writings, and which gives to them such an irresistible charm. Though 
he had travelled much, and seen much of society, he appears to have 
been far more at home in the open air than among men. His deserip- 
tions of scenery and of out-of-door life have a freshness and an accuracy 
of detail which prove him to have been a genuine lover of nature, and 
to have possessed a keen and watchful eye. <A full account of his life 
at Panama and in California could scarcely have failed to be a work 
of great and various interest; but as we have no reason to suppose 
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that any such narrative exists, we gladly accept the fragmentary record 
now before us. No one can read it without feeling an increased 
respect for the author, both as a man and as a writer. 


13.—1. The Patience of Hope. By the Author of “A Present 
Heaven.” With an Introduction by Joun G. Wurttier. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 16mo. pp. 171. 

2. A Present Heaven. Addressed to a Friend. By the Author of 
“The Patience of Hope.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 
16mo. pp. 172. 


Mr. Wuirtrer has rendered an acceptable service in introducing 
these two little volumes to American readers. They belong to a 
peculiar department of religious literature, and some of the writer's 
opinions are at least of doubtful soundness; but they are written in a 
style so eloquent and persuasive, and are characterized by a spirit so 
humble and trustful, that no one can read them without pleasure and 
profit. Every page bears witness to the writer’s earnestness of pur- 
pose and the depth of her religious experience ; she has meditated long 
and profoundly on the great truths of religion ; and Scriptural language 
seems to be the natural garb of her thoughts. It may, indeed, be justly 
objected to her view of the religious life, that the tendency of such a 
representation is to encourage the separation of the individual from 
society, and this objection Mr. Whittier attempts to answer in his In- 
troduction to “ The Patience of Hope.” But such a tendency is not 
likely to prevail in our age or country; and the danger, if any, is more 
than counterbalanced by the positive benefit both to the individual and 
society which may be anticipated from the careful study of two works 
of such pure and lofty aim, and which are characterized by such evi- 
dent sincerity and unusual depth of spiritual insight. Of the two books, 
the second is, we think, the best and most instructive, since it is more 
systematic in the development of the thought, and not less eloquent in 
expression, than “'The Patience of Hope,” and is less open to the ob- 
jection to which we have adverted. Both volumes, however, are 
worthy of a place among the few books which are to be read often, 
and to be thoroughly pondered as closet companions. 


14. — The Poet's Journal. By Bararp Taytor. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 204. 


Bayarp Tay or deservedly holds a high rank among our younger 
poets. He has a lively and delicate fancy, a rich and copious diction, 
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and much skill in versification, while his mind has been educated by 
foreign travel to a degree which has probably never been equalled in 
the experience of any other poet. His earlier poems were not only 
deserving of praise for their intrinsic excellence, but they were rich 
with a promise which has been amply fulfilled in his later productions ; 
and it is gratifying to add that his last volume is his best. “The Po- 
et’s Journal,” though it gives a title to his last collection of poems, fills 
but little more than half of the volume. Its general plan seems to 
have been suggested by Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” but in the execu- 
tion the poet departs widely from his model, and his work is said to be 
in large measure autobiographical. It is divided into three parts, each 
of which consists of a series of short poems, connected by a slight 
thread of narrative, and is supposed to be read by the poet to an inti- 
mate friend from whom he had been separated for several years. The 
separate poems are independent of one another; but each series is per- 
vaded by one general thought, and all are intended to describe the suc- 
cessive steps which marked the gradual recovery of the poet from a 
state of unnatural depression, and the opening of new sources of happi- 
ness. Many of the pieces have great beauty of expression, and reveal 
much depth of feeling; and the whole collection is characterized by 
delicacy of sentiment and harmony of versification. Most of the other 
poems in the volume have already been published in different journals ; 
and among them are several very striking and popular productions. 
They are now brought together in a collected form for the first time. 


15. — The Autobiography of the Cuarves V., recently dis- 
covered in the Portuguese Language by Baron Kervyn ve Let- 
TENHOVE, Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. The Eng- 
lish Translation by Leonarp Francis Simpson, M. R. 8S. L. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1862. 
Small 8vo. pp. xlviii. and 161. 


Tue evidence for the genuineness of this Autobiography is by no 
means conclusive, though we are not aware that any serious doubts on 
this point have been expressed either by Continental or English critics. 
From the Baron de Lettenhove’s Introduction we learn, however, that 
the manuscript from which his translation has been made is contained 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, that it is in an “elegant and polished 
handwriting,” and that it bears the following title, as translated into 
English: “The History of the most invincible Emperor Charles V., 
King of Spain, composed by his Imperial Majesty, as is shown by the 
paper on the following page, translated from the French, and from the 
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original at Madrid in 1620.” On the second sheet, which contains a 
prefatory letter, is an indorsement to the following effect: “Copy of a 
paper placed at the commencement of this history, which was written 
in Spanish in the manu-proprio of the Emperor Charles V., and which 
was sent to Germany with this same history, by his Majesty, to his 
son the King Philip, then still Prince of Spain.” Beyond the statement 
in the first of these inscriptions, that the document was translated into 
Portuguese from the original French, in 1620, or seventy years after 
it was drawn up, there is not a particle of evidence to show when, by 
whom, or for what purpose the translation was made; and we are no 
less ignorant as to the period when the manuscript was brought into 
France, and from what source it was obtained. On none of these 
points does the Baron de Lettenhove offer a satisfactory conjecture, 
though he thinks it is very easy to explain the motives which led to the 
translation of the narrative into Portuguese. It has long been be- 
lieved, indeed, on the positive assertion of the Emperor's secretary, 
William van Male, and of some other writers, that about the year 
1550 Charles composed an account of his life, or of some portion of 
it; but no trace of such a paper has ever before been found, and it was 
the opinion of Mr. Sterling, Mr. Prescott, and other recent writers, 
that the original manuscript was destroyed by Philip II. after his 
father’s death, or that it had been in some other way hopelessly lost. 
If we turn from the external evidence to the document itself, there 
is nothing in its general character, or in its contents, to throw doubt on 
its authenticity. It is such a narrative as Charles would have been 
likely to write at the time and under the circumstances described by 
Van Male; and its composition did not require a greater measure of 
intellectual ability than the Emperor undoubtedly possessed. The first 
sixty pages, which contain an account of his life from 1515 to 1544, 
are as dry and uninstructive as last year’s almanac ; but the remaining 
hundred pages, which relate to the transactions of only four years, from 
1544 to the beginning of 1548, and are mainly occupied with an ac- 
count of his invasion of France and of the war against the Protestants 
of Germany, are of much greater historical value, and may be read 
with considerable interest. As might naturally be anticipated, Charles 
tells his story in the manner least prejudicial to his own reputation ; 
but it is, nevertheless, easy to see that he was obstinate and headstrong, 
and that he did not always keep faith either with his friends or with his 
enemies. The accounts of his cloister life at Yuste, first published a 
few years ago, did not place his character in a more favorable light 
than that in which it had previously stood; nor is this Autobiography 
likely to make any reader think better of him. On some points, in- 
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deed, we gain a new insight into his feelings and motives, but it would 
have been more to his credit if we had remained in ignorance. His 
own testimony only tends to confirm the judgment which has been com- 
monly formed on other grounds; and in regard to his feelings toward 
Pope Paul III., we see more clearly than ever before how little claim 
he had to be esteemed a faithful son of the Church. 


16.— The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By 
the Right Rev. Joan Witt1am Corenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 229. 


Tuts is a much less important book than we had supposed it to be, 
It deserves to be carefully distinguished from the class of works which 
comprehends the “ Essays and Reviews”; for they make a somewhat 
proud and jubilant parade of their scepticism, as a height from which 
to look down upon confiding faith, while Bishop Colenso entertains his 
doubts, such as they are, with profound reluctance, and gives them 
publicity only under a strong conviction of duty. His strictures relate 
almost wholly to the numerals and statistics of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. These he shows to be in several instances either essentially 
impossible or mutually inconsistent, indicating, as he maintains, the 
historical untrustworthiness of those books, and their authorship at a 
date considerably posterior to the events they record. This statement 
represents one aspect of these books. If we are to regard them 
merely as history, they certainly have the defects that belong to an 
age when historical research and criticism were unknown arts, and 
when traditions and records were received, if they came through 
seemingly authentic channels, without a rigid scrutiny of their con- 
tents. If their value in the nineteenth century and to the Christian 
world consists in the accuracy with which they give us the dimen- 
sions of the ark, or the census of the Hebrews at the time of the 
exodus, or the number of priestly mouths there were to be fed on the 
sacrifices, our author has given them the coup de grace. But they 
have an entirely different aspect, in which they are impregnable alike 
to argument and to cavil. From a dark and idolatrous age they pro- 
claim pure monotheism, and refer back to their origin in the creation 
or providence of God all the objects, beings, and phenomena that 
were deified among the nations of the earth. From the bosom of a 
rude and recreant race they promulgate a code of morals which, for 
profound insight, comprehensive scope, and harmony with eternal and 
immutable right, remained unparalleled and unapproached till the 
advent of Jesus Christ. In the very infancy of civil society they 
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contain the outline of a social and political organization, which con- 
solidated a people whose heart had been eaten out by centuries of 
bondage, and inspired a national vitality more vigorous and persistent 
than has been witnessed in all human history beside, surviving, as it 
has, dismemberment and dispersion, and stretching its ever-fresh fila- 
ments of indomitable life and indiscerptible union through the whole 
civilized world. From a time of which extra-Jewish history or 
myth has preserved no record of character that is not degraded and 
deformed, they transmit to us the portraits of men who would have 
been greatly good in any age;— of Abraham, whose self-abandoning 
faith in God is worthily proposed as the model for the advanced Chris- 
tian; of Joseph, whose vivid realization of the Divine presence marks 
a purer spirituality than we often witness now; of Moses, whose sa- 
gacity, prudence, enterprise, and prowess seem more miraculous when 
we regard them as without help or supplement from special inspiration, 
than when we receive the old theory of his peculiar mission from 
God ; of Joshua, whose religious loyalty is made to appear so mani- 
festly as the source of his courage and the soul of his patriotism. 
These features of the books under consideration admit of no other 
exposition than a divine element in their authorship. They bear as 
striking a contrast in their religious character with all other writings 
of similar antiquity, as they do in their historical character with the 
carefully compiled annals of a New England town; and if their defi- 
ciency in the latter point of view demonstrates that they were put 
together by men who had never studied in the school of Niebuhr and 
Grote, their pre-eminence in the former aspect as plainly proves their 
trustworthiness as religious records. And, be it remembered, it is 
only as religious records that they are quoted and sanctioned in the 
New Testament, or possess any permanent use for the instruction of 
mankind. It does not concern us in the least to know whether the 
court of the tabernacle was large enough to contain the Hebrew na- 
tion, or the altar capacious enough for the victims prescribed by the 
Levitical law (and these are among our author’s chief difficulties in 
the narrative); but it does concern us profoundly that we can contem- 
plate the Divine economy of salvation in its initial stages, in its early 
developments, in its first breathings of prophecy, in its types and fore- 
shadowings, and thus can trace unity and mutual correlation in the 
various chapters and phases of man’s religious history from Adam to 
Christ, — all which we can still do, without seeking or needing a solu- 
tion for every critical difficulty that an ingenious and microscopic criti- 
cism might suggest. Indeed, the very features of these writings that 
give most ground for cavil attest their venerable antiquity, and thus 
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their substantial authenticity ; whereas, had they the perfect precision 
and coherency which our author misses in them, this of itself would 
be sufficient to characterize them as the spurious productions of a 
much later epoch than the latest now assigned for them. 


17.— Lectures on Moral Science, delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston. By Marx Horkins, D.D., LL. D., President of 
Williams College ; Author of “ Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 304. 


Dr. Horkriys regards moral philosophy as the science of ends. 
Some of the subordinate ends of his being man might ascertain by 
the exercise of his own powers upon his constitution of body and mind, 
and upon his experience of the consequences of actions. But of the 
supreme end of his being it may be reasonably doubted whether he 
could gain cognizance except through Divine revelation. Yet the 
teachings of revelation come within the scope of ethical philosophy, 
only so far as they are affirmed by consciousness or approved by le- 
gitimate deductions from consciousness. The end always determining 
the means, from the supreme and subordinate ends of man’s being 
must be deduced the acts, habits, feelings, and volitions which naturally 
lead to the attainment of those ends. Moreover, though these ends 
are diverse, the means of attaining them must of necessity harmonize 
mutually ; for the Creator cannot have proposed ends that are at 
variance with one another. 

We have not space for an extended outline of these Lectures. They 
are marked by the directness, explicitness, massive thought, and cogent 
reasoning which characterize al) that Dr. Hopkins has given to the 
press. We have more polished writers, but none who comes into 
closer quarters with his readers, and impresses his own mind more 
vividly on other minds. This volume, in its present form, would make 
a very valuable text-book, especially for our higher college classes ; 
yet we hope that the author will not leave it permanently in the shape 
of lectures. It will admit of expansion in some parts; in others it 
might be condensed ; and there are various collateral topics for which 
there was not room in a course of twelve lectures, but which belong 
properly to a class-book. With the changes and additions which would 
inevitably suggest themselves, should this work be reproduced in an 
altered form, it would, we think, for educational uses, be without a 
superior, and, we are inclined to add, without a rival. 
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18. — Spots on the Sun; or, The Plumb-Line Papers. Being a Series 
of Essays, or Critical Examinations of Difficult Passages of Scrip- 
ture ; together with a careful Inquiry into certain Dogmas of the 
Church. By Rev. T. M. Hopkins, A. M., Geneva, N. Y. Au- 
burn: William J. Moses. 1862." 12mo. pp. 367. 


Tue “ difficult passages of Scripture” discussed in this book are 
incidents of the Old Testament narrative which, in the form that they 
bear in our translation, lay, as the author thinks, too heavy a strain on 
the faith of the reader, but for which he proposes interpretations that 
relieve the difficulty. In two of the three cases which he examines, 
he has reached results in entire accordance with the principles of an 
exegesis both rational and reverent; in the remaining instante, he 
claims on etymological grounds a peculiar and unprecedented render- 
ing for a common and familiar Hebrew word. The “ Dogmas of the 
Church” inquired into are certain dogmas that manifestly rest on 
tradition, and not on Scripture, and the author maintains with great 
tenacity and with a large affluence of argument and illustration — 
what might seem self-evident, had it not been virtually denied — that 
Jesus Christ taught the whole of Christianity. The work indicates on 
its writer’s part firm faith in revelation, a devout reverence for its 
records, and an earnest desire to ward off groundless objections and 
cavils by distinguishing between what the Scriptures actually teach and 
what misinterpretation and unauthorized inference have superinduced 
upon their teachings. Mr. Hopkins has evidently been a very faithful 
student of the originals of the sacred writings, and has, we think, 
studied with his own eyes and mind rather than through the agency 
of commentators ; for we find in his book very little of the stereotyped 
material which has passed from hand to hand, in Germany, England, 
and America, for the last fifty years. 


19.— Eyes and Ears. By Henry Warp Beecuer. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 419. 


Tuts is a collection of short articles on a great diversity of subjects, 
originally published, most of them in the New York Ledger, some of 
them in the Independent. They are both grave and gay, by which we 
do not mean that some are grave and others gay, but that the two ele- 
ments interpenetrate each other as they do in our common experience 
of life. Mr. Beecher, indeed, is never so profoundly serious as when 
he seems the mere impersonation of drollery. When he lapses into 
homily, he is cold and superficial, while his humor scorches, and his 
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wit cuts deep. There is often sound logic in his play upon words, close 
reasoning in his banter, keen criticism in his caricature, scathing and 
merited invective in pages brimful of fun and frolic. His mirthfulness 
is unforced, and is manifestly his special gift, his choicest instrument of 
usefulness ; and we believe it consecrated in his aim ard purpose to 
the highest and holiest ends. We deprecate its exuberance in the pul- 
pit; there are sacred themes which he approaches unbecomingly, with 
shodden feet and ungloved hands; yet in his own consciousness there 
is evidently no irreverence, and the effect on his hearers is such as 
could proceed only from a fervently devout spirit. But in such a vol- 
ume as we have before us, there is nothing worthy of reprehension, and 
we must thank him fora rare combination of wit and wisdom, of amuse- 


ment and instruction. 


20.— An Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders 
of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers. 
Read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, August 14, 1862. 
By Georce Livermore. Boston. 1862. 8vo. pp. 215. 


Mr. Livermore does thoroughly whatever he does. A more per- 
fectly and beautifully elaborated historical monograph than this has 
never been issued from the American press. An Introduction opens 
the question as it stands now, with the extreme Southern opinions as to 
the chattel and franchiseless condition of the black man, and the stric- 
tures of eminent Northern jurists and civilians on these opinions. We 
have then a full exposition and comparison of Northern and Southern 
views on the status of the negro at the epoch of the Revolution and in 
the infancy of our Republic, from which it appears conclusively that 
slavery was by general consent regarded as a temporary necessity, as 
an evil to be gradually removed, and that universal freedom was looked 
forward to as the ultimate and permanent condition of our entire popu- 
lation. Then follows the military history of American negroes, from 
Crispus Attucks, the leader and victim in the attack on the British 
troops which issued in the Boston Massacre, down to the action of the 
State of Virginia in securing the freedom of the slaves that had served 
in the army of the Revolution. It is abundantly proved that the col- 
ored race performed faithful service for their country, and were repeat- 
edly recognized as valuable auxiliaries by the eommander-in-chief, by 
numerous officers in the field, and by various legislative bodies. An 
Appendix records the services of negroes in the navy, in the war of 
1812, and under various monarchical governments. The inference 
which we are left to draw from the entire series of testimonies and doc- 
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uments is the full and undoubted civic and military competency of-the 
negro race. Mr. Livermore deserves our thanks alike for a faithful 
record of an important and hitherto neglected chapter of our national 
history, and for the vindication of the capacity and serviceableness of a 
despised and oppressed people. 


21.— La Question Americaine dans ses Rapports avec les Meurs, 0 Es- 
clavage, Industrie et la Politique. Par Le CHanorne pe Harrne, 
Membre de la Chambre des Représentants. Bruxelles. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 72. 


M. pe Haerne is a member of the Belgian Representative Cham- 
ber. He expresses strong sympathy with our republic, on the ground 
of a close similarity between the Belgian institutions and ours. He 
writes : — 

“It will not seem out of place to show here, briefly, that, as regards Bel- 
gium, the cotton question is not the only one which interests her in the affairs 
of America. We have close constitutional analogies with the United States. 
If their institutions should fall, ours would suffer by reaction. We have cop- 
ied the American Constitution, not only as to municipal and provincial decen- 
tralization, as to that of industrial, financial, charitable associations, etc., as to 
the great liberties of worship, of instruction, and of the press (of which the 
English charter offered us equally the model) ; but we have followed America 
particularly as regards the absence of a state religion, of which Catholic 
Maryland gave the first example; we have imitated her in the institution of 
an elective Senate, in that of a House of Representatives identified with the 
democratic interest. The national Congress voted the Belgian Constitution 
with their eyes fixed on the American Union. Were we to consult only the 
interest of Belgium, we ought to desire that the United States should con- 
tinue to remain what they have been, and to give us the example of union, 
of the spirit of liberty, and of decentralization, — qualities which characterize 
the Anglo-Saxon race, with which the Belgians have bonds of relationship 
and close affinities.” — p. 63. 


M. de Haerne presents a rapid, but carefully elaborated, résumé of 
the history and present condition of the slave-power in our republic, 
with well-arranged statistical tables. He analyzes the alleged grounds 
of the present rebellion, and refers it primarily to the conflict between 
the aristocratic and republican tendencies of the two sections of the 
Union respectively, — tendencies whose dissiliency is to be ascribed 
solely to the moral influence of slavery upon the entire structure of 
Southern society. He enters somewhat at length into the tariff ques- 
tion, shows the futility of alleged grievances on the score of the pro- 
tection given to Northern industry, and illustrates the position that 
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during the*entire period of the Union of these States the South has 
enjoyed an immense preponderance of governmental protection. He 
confidently anticipates the ultimate triumph of Northern arms, and 
the gradual extinction of slavery by moral and Christian instrumen- 
talities. As a loyal Catholic, he contrasts the cold and feeble philan- 
thropy of Protestant sects toward the negro race with the express 
antagonism against slavery of the venerable mother Church. He com- 
ments with just severity on the interpolation by Protestant ministers 
in the marriage covenant between slaves of the words, “ till inevitable 
circumstances separate us,” as compared with the persistent refusal of 
Catholic priests to sanction in marriage aught other than an inviolable 
sacrament. The entire pamphlet commands our respectful and grate- 
ful interest, and though on some minor points we might dissent from 
the author, it is one of the most noteworthy, well-reasoned, and eloquent 
among the many essays from European writers which have been called 
forth by the present crisis in our affairs. 


22.— The Slave Power: its Character, Career, and Probable Designs ; 
being an Attempt to explain the real Issues involved in the American 
Contest. By J. E. Carrnes, M. A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Queen’s College, Galway, and late Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. New York: Carleton. 


1862. 8vo. pp. 171. 


Proressor Carnes has not, like some of his countrymen, rushed 
into our great American controversy armed with prejudices and parti- 
san newspaper reports. His subject is evidently not new to him, but 
must have been his careful study for years. No American can have a 
more intimate knowledge than he manifests of our entire social, indus- 
trial, and political system as modified by slavery. He demonstrates 
the wastefulness of slavery as an economical system, its dependence on 
unlimited territorial expansion for prolonged existence, and the ten- 
dency of communities burdened with it to deteriorate in all the elements 
of civilization. He tears away the flimsy veil from all other pretexts 
for the present rebellion, and shows it to be simply the struggle of the 
slave-power to regain its lost supremacy. He urges upon the powers 
of Europe the policy of neutrality, and at the same time the duty of 
moral support for the North, so far as it may be rendered without ex- 
press and forcible interposition. He anticipates ultimate success for 
the North; yet he regards separation as the probable and desirable 
result of the contest. He would have the border States, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana, incorporated with the Northern portion of the 
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republic, and won by compensated emancipation to the system of in- 
dustrial freedom, while slavery in the limited Southern Confederation 
which would remain would be strangled for lack of room, and attenu- 
ated by the failure of its sources of supply, and might be confidently 
left to the process of natural decay. 


23.— The Results of Emancipation. By AveGustin Cocutin, Ex- 
Maire and Municipal Counsellor of Paris. Work crowned by the 
Institute of France (Académie Francaise). Translated by Mary 
L. Boorn, Translator of Count de Gasparin’s Works on America, 
etc. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 412. 


Tus work has evidently been the result of prolonged research, and 
was prepared wholly without reference to the transactions of which 
our land has become the theatre ; but for this reason it is for us the 
more timely and trustworthy. It is a history of emancipation in the 
French, English, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch Colonies, compiled from 
official documents and statistics. And it is mere history, not argu- 
ment or appeal, nor yet a selection of facts made to sustain a particular 
theory, but such a book as a man with no heart would be compelled 
to make from the materials furnished to his hand. To be sure, M. 
Cochin incidentally betrays a strong sympathy with the colored race ; 
but it is a sympathy which has not led him to add to or to take from 
the testimony which he professes to put on record. The only conclu- 
sion which can be drawn from the entire mass of facts here brought 
together, and from almost every portion of those facts, is, that eman- 
cipation is entirely safe, productive in an economical point of view, and 
in a moral aspect of essential and vast benefit to both parties. There 
is no need that we dwell on the momentous bearing of a book so able, 
thorough, and dispassionate upon the domestic questions of principle 
and policy which many of our people are now anxiously asking, and 
which we may be at any moment called to answer. 


24.— Diary from March 4, 1861, to November 12,1862. By Apam 
Gurowski. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1862. 16mo. pp. 315. 


Tuis is, we doubt not, a bona fide diary, and it is written in the 
style in which one would be most likely to write for no eye but his 
own. Count Gurowski, as an intelligent, deep-seeing, and profoundly 
interested observer of the course of public affairs in his adopted coun- 
try, certainly merits a candid hearing; but, on the other hand, his in- 
tensity of personal and political feeling may detract somewhat from the 
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deference else due to his opinions. The one feature that characterizes 
this book of his is bitter hostility to McClellan, — an hostility which 
certainly is authorized by his reading of movements and events, but 
for which we can see no ground of undisputed fact. On the other 
hand, we have no doubt whatever of the patriotism and the strategic 
skill of McClellan ; whether he has the gifts of a great military leader 
seems to us an open question, which can be decided only when we 
know how far his plans and counsels have been circumscribed and 


thwarted by agencies beyond his control. 


25. — Intuitions and Summaries of Thought. By C. N. Bovée. In 
two volumes. Boston: William Veazie. 1862. 16mo. pp. 241, 
245, 

Tuts is a series of aphoristic writings, alphabetically arranged, on 
all classes of subjects that could interest a man both of books and of 
business, of thought and of action, and of varying length, from a single 
sentence to several pages. They are for the most part fresh and racy, 
indicating a mind that does its own work in its own way. The writer 
has his full share of originality, so far as the substance of thought is 
concerned; but he especially excels in the art, or rather the spontane- 
ous faculty, (for such it seems with him,) of reproducing familiar 
thoughts in an entirely new and often an attractive form, so that what 
is trite as a street pebble is made by the setting to appear a rare gem. 
We have enjoyed the book, and deem it one of the best of its kind, 
while the kind is of the best, of the most suggestive and fructifying. 


26. — Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. (Kirwan.) By 
Samuet Irenxus Prime, Author of “Travels in Europe and the 
East,” “The Power of Prayer,” “The Old White Meeting-House,” 
“Letters from Switzerland,” &c., &. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 438. 


Dr. Murray was an Irish boy, educated as a Roman Catholic, and 
converted to Protestantism and to a vital interest in personal religion 
only after his immigration to this country and his apprenticeship in the 
printing establishment of the Harpers. This fact accounts for his zeal ~ 
and activity as an anti-Romanist, and for the adaptation of his contro- 
versial works (issued under the pseudonyme of Kirwan) to the capacity 
and needs of his countrymen in America. He early developed traits 
of peculiar promise, and was encouraged by his religious friends to 
prepare for college, with a view to the Gospel ministry. He was 
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graduated at Williams College in 1826, was subsequently a student in 
theology at Princeton, and was settled as a Christian pastor, first in 
the Wyoming valley, and then at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, where 
he died about a year and a half ago. His biography presents him as 
a model minister, and as endowed in the private relations of life with 
qualities that merited and won for him the confidence, affection, and 
reverence of all. There runs through the narrative just enough of 
individuality to give interest to the character and piquancy to the 
record, which —on the author’s part well executed —is greatly en- 
hanced in value by numerous extracts from Dr. Murray’s letters and 
other writings. 


27.— The Student's France. A History of France from the earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire in 1852.  Ilus- 
trated by Engravings on Wood. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 730. 

A compenpiovus and popular history of France has long been a 
desideratum, which is now well supplied. The historical student, of 
course, needs more ample records of certain principal epochs, but for 
intermediate periods there is a peculiar advantage in a narrative which 
shuns the details which it is impossible to remember, and confines 
itself to representative personages and salient events. This work is 
ably elaborated, well proportioned, and furnished with a peculiarly af- 
fluent alphabetical index. 


28.— A System of Logic, comprising a Discussion of the Various 
Means of acquiring and retaining Knowledge, and avoiding Error. 
By P. McGrecor, A.M. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 469. 

Tuis is an attempt to combine the minimum of technical phraseol- 
ogy with all that is essential in the processes of reason and judgment. 
We are inclined to think that the author has been entirely successful, 
so far as the needs of general readers and students are concerned ; 
but we doubt whether his treatise contains enough of what is technical 
to serve as an introduction to works of a more recondite character. 
We confess, we do not regard with disfavor this simplification of a 
science whose office it is to interpret, clarify, and vivify the student’s 
own consciousness ; and though we prize the conventional terminology 
of the books for its precision and for its use as a common measure of 
scientific thought, we doubt not that the logical faculties may receive 
valuable culture without its aid. 
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29.— A Manual of Information and Suggestions for Object Lessons, 
in a Course of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to the Use of 
School and Family Charts, and other Aids in Teaching. By Mar- 
crus Wiitson, Author of “ Willson’s Historical Series,” “School 
and Family Readers,” &e., &c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 336. 


Tue theory which this book is designed to subserve is that accord- 
ing to which the education of children is to commence with concrete 
objects, and not with the elements of things. Mr. Willson explains, 
defends, and illustrates this system, and suggests a large amount of 
material for the teacher’s use. The greater part of the volume is 
designed as a directory for the employment of a series of twenty-two 
charts for families and schools, constructed by the joint labor of Messrs. 
Willson and Calkins. 


30.— London Lyrics. By Freveric Locker. London: Basil 
Montagu Pickering. 1862. 16mo. pp. 143. 


Tuese are hardly lyrics, for no mortal would ever think of singing 
them; nor have they anything of poetry except the form, and now and 
then a flash of fancy or a touch of pathos. But they are bright, spark- 
ling, and witty; they present sundry amusing sketches and episodes of 
London life, and they indicate in the author quick observation and 
ready sympathy. 


31.— The Poems of Avevatipe A. Procrer. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1863. 1l6mo. pp. 416. 


Tue general characteristics of this volume are those which mark all 
true poetry of the present day, and which we might comprehend in the 
one word human ; including therein the introspection which makes a 
healthy or morbid self its anxious study; the sympathy which adopts 
as its own the privations, griefs, and burdens of the race; the restless- 
ness which bemoans or denounces the short-comings and the wrongs 
of existing society; the prophetic spirit which beholds in the present 
the foreshinings of a better future for mankind. Where these traits 
are prominent, they are unfavorable to elaborate finish,—the burden 
which presses upon the spirit for utterance will not wait for the nice 
choice of words, and the elaboration of metrical harmony; but with 
rougher rhythm there is a higher inspiration, a warmer glow, a more 
epic march of thought, a profounder depth of sentiment, a richer afflu- 
ence of such imagery as appeals, not to the wsthetic, but to the emo- 
tional nature. Among the poets of this school Miss Procter merits a 
distinguished place, and has assured to herself an enduring reputation. 
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32. — Lyra Ceelestis. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Tuomp- 
son, D.D., Author of “The Better Land,” “Morning Hours at 
Patmos,” “Gathered Lilies,” ete. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 382. 


As the name imports, and as we should expect from the compiler, 
this is a singularly rich and beautiful collection of sacred poetry. With 
the best of the familiar poems on heaven, we have many that are new 
to us, and probably to most readers, some from the hymns of the an- 
cient Church, some from the German, some from writers whose names 
are hardly known, but will not be soon forgotten. 


33.— La Question de (Esclavage aux Ftats-Unis. Par un Ancien 
Fonctionnaire des Indes Neerlandaises. La Haye: Martinus Nij- 
hoff. 1862. 8vo. pp. 61. 


Tuts pamphlet, which the demand for “more copy to make even 
work” permits us to notice, is a friendly and warm-hearted essay on 
our present national difficulties, and on some of the practical problems 
which must tax our legislative wisdom and administrative skill, if peace 
be restored and the union of these States renewed. The author dis- 
claims the right of intervention on the part of the great powers of 
Europe ; but insists on the duty of mediation as incumbent on them 
on the ground both of policy and humanity. His pamphlet is devoted 
mainly to the prospective disposal of the slaves now held on our soil, 
and he brings to the inquiry much pertinent testimony from the East 
and West Indies, and some valuable fruits of his own observation dur- 
ing his term of official service. He maintains that immediate eman- 
cipation, whether with or without compensation to the masters, would 
be equally injurious to the white and the black population. It would 
be impossible, as he thinks, to retain the negroes as free laborers where 
they have been in bondage, especially as a savage independence and 
a rude subsistence might be secured in the vast regions of country still 
unsettled. Nor would any plan of colonization on a large scale be 
practicable, even were there an adequate supply of white labor to fill 
the void created by the deportation of the blacks. The author draws 
out in minute detail a plan for the gradual conversion of the slaves into 
freemen. He proposes that they be first — with adequate compen- 
sation to their masters from the general government — made appren- 
tices, with the right and opportunity of purchasing their own freedom ; 
that meanwhile they be placed under the protection of tribunals in- 
stituted for that express purpose; and that ample provision be made 
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for their moral and religious instruction, and for the education of their 
children. He maintains that they will have acquired by this process 
the habit and the love of remunerative industry, and that, when the 
last vestige of bondage shall have disappeared, there will be on the 
soil a laboring population contented, well-disciplined, thoroughly ac- 
climated, in friendly relations with their former masters, and interested 
in the general prosperity of their respective communities. The dis- 
cussion deserves high respect for its wisdom and its kindliness. The 
author has evidently studied carefully the condition of the dominant 
_ and the subject population of our Southern States, cherishes respect 
for the rights of property recognized by the fundamental law of the 
Federal Government, and is moved by a sincere desire for the restored 
and enduring peace and prosperity of our whole people. However 
impracticable such a scheme may appear in the present disturbed con- 
dition of our affairs, the rapid march of events may, at no great dis- 
tance of time, propose for our solution the very questions which our 
Transatlantic friend attempts to answer. 


34.— Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kentucky, for the School Year ending December 31,1861. Frank- 
fort. 1862. 8vo. pp. 164. 


Axourt one fifth part of this pamphlet is occupied by the Report of 
the Superintendent, Hon. R. Richardson; the residue, by the returns 
received from the school commissioners of the several counties. Mr. 
Richardson’s Report is a document of signal ability and merit. We 
ean best characterize it by saying that it is a lucid exposition of the 
present national controversy from the point of view afforded by his 
official station, — an exposition which is of itself an argument of irre- 
sistible force in favor of the Union and its defenders. Mr. Richardson 
openly charges the leaders of the Secessionists, not with indifference; 
but with hostility to popular education, and maintains that ignorance is 
distinetly recognized by them as their most effective and persistent ally. 
Their inroad upon his own State, he says, has been attended with loss 
and damage to the school system fully equal to the progress of the 
previous ten years. We quote a few striking passages from this re- 
markable document, and only regret that we have not room for more. 

“ Of the condition of the common schools in the seceded States little can be 
definitely known here ; but there are many reasons for believing the inter- 
ests of popular education among them fell prostrate at the very beginning of 
the rebellion. In not one of those States, if reports be true, is there now an or- 
ganized school system in existence. Revenues dedicated to knowledge, which 
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ought to be held sacred even in the midst of a revolution that is shaking the 
foundations of our political system, have been misappropriated and squan- 
dered; and no one in all the land of secession seems as yet to have entered 
a protest against the evil. But two years ago the State of Texas possessed 
a school fund which could have furnished means amply sufficient to organize 
one of the noblest systems of popular education on the continent. That 
fund, parcelled out in a parental distribution by the general government 
of the United States, is now being frittered away in support of rebellion. 
There is probably no seceded State in which the school funds have been 
exempt from a similar destruction. The spirit of secession has not been 
more hostile to our nationality than it has been ruinous to that chief bulwark 
of our nationality, — education. And if the dark lineaments of the picture 
could be made darker still, let it be remembered that millions of those funds 
had been distributed to each and all of the rebel States out of the national 
treasury, with the implied if not the express purpose that they should be 
consecrated to uses very different from those for which they are now em- 
ployed. Let it be remembered, too, that among the loyal States, Northern 
and Southern, perhaps without an exception, the funds received from the gen- 
eral government are still dedicated and set apart for the enlightenment of this 
and of future generations.” — pp. 8, 9. 

“ Prominent, perhaps the most prominent, among those causes leading to 
the calamities which have befallen us, (as I have endeavored to indicate in 
the foregoing pages of this report,) has been a defective education of the 
people. It is in national as it is in individual character, not the temptation, 
but our proneness to be led into it, that makes us fall. Indeed, we may say 
more than this, — it is human frailty that invites and encourages the tempter. 
Can any one suppose that Davis, Yancey, Toombs, Benjamin, Chesnut, Slidell, 
Wigfall, and the rest. could have accomplished so much for ruin, had their 
lots been cast ‘among a people thoroughly well-educated as well as completely 
free ?” — p. 29. 

“ The statistical tables of our common-school department during the decade 
of years from 1850 to 1860 will inform us in what counties of our State com- 
mon schools have been most largely established and sustained. I affirm that, 
almost without exception, those are the counties which have been, during the 
present civil war, most distinguished for a cordial, immovable, and self-sacri- 
ficing attachment to the Union. 

“T trust it will not be deemed improper for me to cite the example of one 
county in this connection. The county of Pulaski is situate within a few 
miles of the Tennessee line; and has been a theatre of hostilities from the be- 
ginning of the war. Here was fought and won the battle of Mill Springs. 
Two years since this county reported a whole number of children of 5,014. 
Of this number 3,496 were in attendance on the common schools, — a per- 
centage of more then sixty-nine, while the average percentage of attendance 
on the schools throughout the State was only fifty-six. Pulaski, as appears 
by the returns in the. Adjutant-General’s office, has contributed more men to 
the Federal army, in proportion to her population, than any other county in 
Kentucky !” — pp. 29, 30. 
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35.— Titan: a Romance. From the German of Jean Paut Friep- 
ricH Ricuter. Translated by Cuartes T. Brooks. In two 
volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 522, 
521. 


Tuese volumes come to us as we are going to press, and we can 
barely announce their appearance. The Titan was intended to be the 
author’s master-work, and in the verdict of the best critics it is so 
esteemed. Mr. Brooks’s skill as a translator from the German is too 
well known to need our praise; and the purity and beauty of his Eng- 
lish style insure for Jean Paul the most appropriate and attractive 
form into which his great creation can be transfused. 


36.— The Knickerbocker, or New York Magazine of Literature, Art, 
Politics, and Society. Kixanan Cornwa tuts, Editor and Propri- 
etor. New Series. Vol. I. Nos. 1 and 2. October and Novem- 
ber, 1862. New York. 


WE suppose that the Knickerbocker has been issued monthly with- 
out interruption; but these are the only numbers that have reached 
us for many months. This old magazine, in its new form, has assumed 
a higher literary character, and is evidently under the charge of an 
editor of marked ability. The critical articles show keen discrimina- 
tion and severe taste, several of the stories are admirably well told, and 
the papers of a graver character indicate careful thought, and sober, 
well-grounded opinions. 
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